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HAVE, at length, brought to a con- 

cluſion the work I had promiſed ; late, 
indeed, I muſt own, as it is almoſt thirty 
years fince I publiſhed the firſt volume, 


Much as I longed to make an end of ſo 
great an undertaking, and much as my grey 
hairs put me in mind of the neceſſity of ſpee- 
dily doing it, leſt death, the boundary of 
all human affairs, ſhould prevent me, I 
could not help, with all my earneſtneſs and 
zeal for this buſineſs, attending to other 
things, with which it was incompatible; and 
which, of courſe, could not but take up a 
great deal of the time I had, at my firſt 

ſetting out, dedicated to it. 4 


Beſides, I thought it my duty to give as 
compleat a hiſtory of the fix diſorders, which 
ſtill remained to be treated of, as I had done 

K of 
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of thoſe I had already conſidered, Indeed, 
J have dene more, having added Boerhaave's 
Treatiſe on the Materia Medica and Formule 
of Medicines to theſe laſt volumes, as it is 
frequently mentioned in them and the pre- 
ceding ones. | 


' - _ Theſe volumes begin with the ſmall-pox, 
the hiſtory of which I had long ago finiſhed ; _ 
and, indeed, before any of the Imperial fa- 
mily had been viſited with that diſorder, 


And, as ſoon as I could foreſee, that, in 
proceſs of time, ſame of the children of it 
muſt, in all probability, be married into other 
countries, I got printed the whole of this my 
hiſtory of the ſmall- pox, in order to be able 
to preſent each of them, at their departure, 
_ with a copy of it. But I was, at this time, 
a perfect ſtranger to the Suttonian method 
of inoculation, in which a ſmall matter of 
the variolous pus is depoſited: with a lancet 
between the cuticle and the cutis, and never 
fails to produce the diſorder, | 
Some preparation is however uſed ; and a 
purge adminiſtered the day. after the opera- 
tion. The patients are likewiſe made to ob- 
ſerve a ſtrict abſtinence: with regard to ani» 
mal food, and the broths made with it; 
. alſo to fat ſubſtances; and eggs; but allowed 
the free uſe of pure water, emulſions, le- 
monades, 
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monades, and the like; but, now and then, 
they are made to take another purge; and 
ſometimes, a clyſter, when they —_ to 
be too much bound. 


But, the moſt remarkable circumſtance in 
all this method is, that the patients are daily 
ſuffered to breathe the open air, and allowed 
to coach or walk it about, the whole day; 
and that, without any alteration in their dreſs. 


But, then, they are made, to take ſome 
powders, of different kinds, from different 
phyſicians; but all, with ſomething antimo- | 
nial, or ſome mercurial preparation, in them. 
Sutton makes a, great myſtery of theſe reme- 
dies, to which he aſeribes an extraordinary 
degree of efficacy in curing the inoculated 

ſmall- pox. 
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As the fame of this bin ſpread at a 
great rate, I made it my buſineſs to viſit con- 
ſtantly ſeveral perſons, who had ſubmitted to 
it, from the beginning to the end of their 
diſorder, that I might be able to obſerve the 
whole progreſs of it ; and the conſequence 
was, that I found that the preparatory treat- 
ment might be lately Apen with. 

Ti 1 

It is a rule not to inoculate any perſons 
' whatſoever, but ſuch as are __— in a good 
ſtate of health, 


Nay, 


- 
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Nay, ſome phyſicians at Vienna have gone 
ſo far as to try inoculation on children but 
fix hours old, in which caſe, it is plain, no 
preparation could be uſed. 


Still, however, ſeveral famous phyſicians, 
who had adopted the method of inoculation, 
continued of the ſame opinion with regard 


to the preparatory treatment. 


But, as the abſtinence from broths, and 
every other kind of animal food, feemed ra- 
ther too ſevere, ſome thought proper to try, 
if it might not be diſpenſed with. Accord- 
ingly, the children, who were inoculated in 
the Orphan-houſe, in the ſuburbs of Vienna, 
were allowed the ſame diet with the reſt of 


the children, and as they themſelves had be- 


fore uſed ; yet never found themſelves any 


thing the worſe for it. 


They were all, beni without excep- 
tion, permitted to breathe the open air from 
morning till night, and made to ſleep in ſpa- 


cious, lofty, and very airy rooms, 


The next thing the very ſame phyſicians 
did, was to try, if there was any occaſion 


for medicines after the operation, 


For, 
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For, as Sutton made a ſecret of thoſe me- 
dicines, which he would have the world be- 
lieve were poſſeſſed of a ſpecific virtue againſt 
the ſmall- pox; nothing, it is plain, could 
as yet be ſaid, with any certainty, concern- 


ing them. 


This gave me an opportunity of ſeeing 
ſeveral inoculated patients perfectly recover, 
without ever taking the leaſt grain of phy- 
Sow. in any ſtage of the diſorder. 


They lied on broths, the fleſh of young 
dime the tender kinds of garden ſtu 
very ripe ſummer fruits, bread and other fa 


rinaceous foods; and fometimes eggs jointly 
with other! things. 


22 


They were lodged in a pretty ſpacious 
ſummer palace; found in the neceſſary meat, 
drink, and bedding, by the Empreſs; and, 
when almoſt well, preſented with ſome lit- 
tle tokens from her. They, every one of 
them, ſpent ſeveral hours, every day, in the 
gardens, both in the forenoon and the after- 
noon, juſt coming in to dinner and ſupper 
and were all attended by one of the court 
phyſicans, who had been choſen for _ 
m_— 


As I myſelf then happened to live at no 
great diſtance from - the theatre of theſe 


tranſ- 


— ER or ——_ 


* 


4 "FAC 1ftoculated ſmall-pox | being equally 
catching with that bred in the natural way, 
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tranſactions, I made it my buſineſs to attend 
the whole courſe of the diſorder, in fifteen: 
young people, from the time of their being 
inoculated to their recovery; and I ſhall 
ſpeedily publiſh an account of every thing 
worthy of notice, I could obſerve during the 
whole proceſs, 


* 


ik 


many perſons in the neighbourhood of the 


©. - palace caught the infection; and being there- 
pon taken into it, were placed amongſt the 


reſt, and treated in the ſame manner, and 
with the ſame happy ſueceſs. 


Hence ſome have concluded, that the na» 
tural ſmall-pox ſtood as little in need of re- 
medies and regimen, as the inoculated, pro- 


vided thoſe afflicted with it were allowed the 
free enjoyment of tae freſh air. Aan 


Among the patients I have been mention- 


ing,” and under the ſame roof, there was a 
girl, who, though ſhe had the diſorder very 
confluent, was every day brought into the 


” gardens along with the reſt, and whom I 


Had the pleaſure to ſee recover, notwith- 


ſtanding. 


This method of treatment, therefore, I 


ventured to try on ſeveral others ill of a 


diſtinct 
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diſtinct ſmall- pox, but over- run with pim- 


ples; and they all got over it as happily as I 
could wiſh, 


As many as ſaw this could not help ex- 


preſſing their wonder at ſo cruel a diſorder's 
yielding to fo ſimple a treatment. But it is 
an old faying— | 


Simplex, veri Agillum. 
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H E diſorder, called the ſmall-pox; 

being ſo common to children, I ſhall 
| ſpeak of it in this place. It has been 
ſo accurately deſcribed by Sydenham, who 
cannot be too often read, that I have but 
little to add to what he has ſaid on the 
ſubject, and that, juſt to make it appear, that 
the ſmall-pox may be reduced to the fame 
ſimplicity with the diſeaſes already treated 
of, and that there is ſomething till wanting 
in the method of cure. ee 
Yours XV." B We 
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We find this new term in modern authors, it 
being a diminutive from the word Vari, or erup- 
tions of the face, ſo called by Cel/us (a); theſe he 
conſideted of ſo little moment, that he referred the 
treatment of them to the moſt ignorant; whence 
it is evident, that there is no ſimilitude between 
the two diſtempers, but in the name. Yet it is 
known, that Celſus was very converſant in the 
writings of the ancient Greek Phyſicians. 

In the mean time, the learned differed conſider- 
ably in their ſentiments concerning the antiquity of 
the ſmall-pox, ſome averring, that evident veſtiges 
of the diſtemper may be found in the works of 
Hippocrates, tins, and others, whilſt others in- 
tirely denied it. It is known, that the learned and 
celebrated John Gothofrede Hahn (5) endea- 
voured (with much labour) to prove, that the 
ſmall-pox was a diſorder known to the Greeks ; 
whilſt the celebrated and learned Paul Gottlieb 
Weribef (c), to whom phyſick is indebted for 
many and great improvements, maintained the 
contrary opinion wich equal erudition. Theſe 
famous men, though they differed in opinion, car- 
ried on the friendly conteſt with the greateſt 
modeſty, and without any bitterneſs; it may 
therefore ſerve as an example how literary conten- 
tions may, and ought to be managed. The ce- 
lebrated Habn has endeavoured, in an other trea- 
tiſe (d), to ſupport his own opinion, and 
overturn that of his learned adverſary; and has 
added to it two epiſtles of Trillerus, that famous 
profeſſor, who adorns medical knowledge with 
univerſal learning, and likewiſe defends the anti- 

e 803.031 591 29 quity 
(a) Lib. VI. Cao. v. pag. 345. (4) Variol. Antiquit, 
nunc rimum a Græcis erutæ, &c. Brigæ, 1733. in 4to. (c) 
Diſquiſitio medica & philolog. de vanolis & anthrac. Han- 
noveræ, 1735. in 4to. (4) Carbo peſtilens a carbunculis 


* variolis veterum diſtindus, &c. Vratiſlaviæ, 1736. 
4to. 
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quity of the ſmall-pox. I have rather preferred 
pointing out to my readers theſe two great 
fountains, that will pleaſe both by their uleful- 
neſs and erudition, than give, myſelf, a curſory 
and imperfect idea of their works. 

It would be raſh in a man, who has a long 
time ſince learned to meaſure himſelt by his 
own little ſtandard, to pretend to judge of the 
merits of ſuch great men ; but this, I believe, 
I may venture to affirm, that it will not appear 
to every one, at the firſt glance, that the ſmall- 
pox was a diſorder known to the ancient Greek 
phyſicians, or deſcribed by them; for, when 1 
gave myſelf up to the practice of 3 1 
began to read them carefully, and ſcrupulouſ- 
ly collect from them all ſuch materials, as ſeem- 
ed principally uſeful for the knowledge and treat- 
ment of diſtempers, and common - placed their 
rules concerning every diſorder, in ſuch a man- 
ner, that I could, at one glance, fee every thing 
worthy of notice, in theſe primitive fountains of 
medical knowledge. 

The great labour of this undertaking was 
amply compenſated by its greater utility, as it 
afforded me the means of converting the very 
ſound principles of the ancients into fleſh and 
blood, as I may ſay, when intricate caſes occurred, 
as they frequently did in my pretty extenſive 
practice. I had done this long before I was ac- 
quainted with any particulars relative to the fore- 
going controverſy z when therefore I had peruſed 
the famous Hahn, I conſulted my common 
place book, but could not find init the leaſt 
trace of any mention of the ſmall-pox in the 
writings of the antient Greek phyſicians. I am 
aware, indeed, that by being almoſt conftantly 
employed near the bed ſides of the wretched fick, 

| B 2 n 
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it was impoſſible for me to make any great pro- 
greſs in polite literature, however highly TI 
eſteemed it; and that conſequently many things 
might have eſcaped me in my. peruſal of the 
Greck phyſicians, which a man of greater pene- 
tration. would have obſerved. This, however, 
I think I may conclude, from the ſilence of my 
common-place book with regard to the ſmall- 
pox, that the deſcription. of it is not obvious 
enough in the writings of the ancient phyſicians, 
to be taken notice of by every reader. | 
It may likewiſe appear ſingular, that, if the an- 
cient Greek phyſicians were acquainted with this 
diſorder, which is ſo troubleſome: and. conſpicuous, 
they ſhould touch on it in ſo curſory a manner; 
for, though the brevity of Hippocrates may be 
alledged as a reaſon for our not meeting with the 
ſmall-pox in his works, what ſhall we ſay of the 
diffuſive Galen, in whom, notwithſtanding, there 
occurs as little ? 1 et 997 
But, though the learned differ ſo much with 
regard to the antiquity of this diſorder, they all 
ſeem to agree in this one point, that Rhazes 
was the firſt to give a diſtinct hiſtory of it (e); 
though he himſelf confeſſes, that he compiled it 
from the writings oſ the ancient Arabian. phyſi- 
cians, which, however, have not come down to 
our times, unleſs it be concealed in ſome 
voluminous manuſcripts. Moreover it ſeems 
manifeſt,” that this diſtemper diffuſed itſelf, with the 
arms of Mabomet, over many countries, where it 
was before unknown (; for the truth of which 
aſſertion, the reader may conſult the celebrated 

authors whom 1 have here quoted. 
| | It 


(ec) Friend Hiſt. of Phyfick, Tom ii, Page 190. 
Friend de purgant, in Vatiol. confluent. Page 76; 
& ſequent. Hillary on the ſmall pox, Page 6, & ſequent. 
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It likewiſe ſpread itſelf widely over Europe, 
after the wars carried on againſt the Saracens to 
recover the Holy Land (g) : and it is clear, that, 
in the 13th century, this diſtemper was fo fre- 
quent in England, as to be known even to the 
old women of that country (,, where it has never 
ſince totally diſappeared. Nay, it is rather mani- 
feſt, that, when once this contagious evil has got 
into any country, it there takes up its reſidence, 
and now and then breaks out again. *Tis the 
common opinion that the Americans caught the 
ſmall-pox, with which they were before en- 
tirely unacquainted, from their new European 
gueſts (i). 

Although every ſtage of life is, as will appear 
hereafter, ſubject to this diſtemper; yet, as youth 
is particularly ſo, the hiſtory of it naturally fol- 
lows that of the diſorders incident to children. 

The juſtly admired Sydenham, who has fo well co- 
pied Hippocrates, in attending to the hiſtory of diſ- 


eales, laid himſelf out to acquire a perfe&t-know-' 
ledge of the various ſymptoms of this in particular, 


and the mode of treating it; and oppoſing, un- 


aſſiſted and alone, the torrent of vulgar preju- 
dice, rejected the deſtructive hot regimen ; in which 
moſt of the European phyſicians have followed 
him to this day, with the greateſt ſucceſs. Hence 


one would be apt to imagine, that for the know- 


ledge and treatment of the ſmall-pox, the peruſal 


of this author alone was ſufficient; and there- 

fore any further enquiries into the matter might 
very well be diſpenſed with. 

But notwithſtanding all this merit, the practice 

of ſome of the moderns ought not to be 

B 3 neglected , 

(2) Mead de Variol, et Morbil. page 8, (+) Hillary on 


the ſmall- pox, Page 21, 22, (i) Werlhoff de yario), et an- 
thrac, Page 15. 
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neglected; though the honour acquired by 
Sydenbam muſt ſtill remain with him, ſince it is 
ſo much more eaſy to improve than invent; for 
this great man was particularly attentive to check 
the fury of the diſtemper, by a proper regimen, 
and ſuitable medicines ; remove every thing that 


could exaſperate it; prevent the putridity of the 


humours ſo much to be dreaded in it, or correct 
them if already putrified. Since his time, means 
have been ſtudied te render the ſmall-pox, when 
it had ſeized the human body, ſo inactive, that 
it might be expelled before it had entirely vitiated 
the humours; or at leaſt weaken it ſo much, as to 
render it leſs hurtful and dangerous. Moreover, 
as it appeared from conſtant obſervation, that 
but few men lived and died without. ever having 
the ſmall · pox; that it proved more dangerous 


at one period of life, and ſeaſon of the year, than 


another; many began to be aware that it would be 
of the greateſt ſervice to mankind, if the conta- 
gion could be communicated, by art, to thoſe, 
who had not had it in the natural way, at a ſea- 
ſon when the ſmall · pox happened to be of a 
mild nature, the body being firſt prepared for 
the infection; and at that age, in which experi- 
ence ſhewed that the greateſt number of per- 
ſons ſick of the diforder | recovered; the expe- 
riments founded on theſe concluſions, gave room 
to new. obſervations, which more clearly point- 
ed out the nature of the diſeaſe, and proved, of 
courſe, of the greateſt uſe in the treatment of it. 
It is theſe obſcrvations I ſhall now endeavour to 
take a view of, ſeparately and in order, in the fol- 
lowing pages. | 


. 


* 
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sf HIS diſorder is very epidemical, 
beginning early in the ſpring, en- 
creaſing in ſummer, abating in autumn, 
ceaſing almoſt entirely during the follow- 
ing winter, to return in the ſpring, and 
reign again, in the ſame order, The ſooner it 
begins in winter, the more violent will the 
nature of it be; and the later, the more 
gentle. Hence we may gather, at what 
ſeaſon of the year it is attended with the 
greateſt danger. 


When particular diſtempers perpetually pre- 
vail in the ſame place, then they are called ende- 
mick, or native; ſuch is the ſcurvy, for exam- 
ple, which we have already treated of. On the 
other hand, when any one diſorder attacks num- 
bers of people, ar the ſame time, and with ſimilar 
ſymptoms; and yet does not perpetually prevail 
in the ſame place, but ceaſes for a time, to return 
perhaps in a few years; then it is called an epi- 
demick or popular diſtemper; on which ſubject 
I ſhall ſay more in the following chapter. 

The obſervations of Sydenham, and all other 
practiſing phyſicians, prove that the ſmall-pox is 
to de claſſed amongſt the epidemick diſtempers, 
ſeeing that it rages -for years together, and then 
diſappears. This is very manifeſt in villages 
and ſmall towns, where, ſometimes, the ſmall-pox 
is not to be ſeen for a ſucceſſion of years. Cele- 
brated practitioners have obſerved, that now and 
then, indeed, the ſmall-pox does not rage in great 
Cities, in the manner of an epidemick diſtemper, 

B 4 but 
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but that here and there one or two only ſhall have 
it without ſeeming to infect others; and this kind 
they call the Sporadick, or baſtard ſmall-pox. 
But, as ſtrangers are apt to flock in great crowds 
to great cities, and particularly to celebrated 
emporiums, they may bring the ſeeds of the 
contagion along with them, and by that means 
communicate the diſorder to others, though in too 
ſmall a number to entitle it to the name of epide- 
mick; for, beſides the contagion, there are other 


prediſpoſing cauſes requiſite to render the diſtem- 


per general, as will be demonſtrated in the 
following pages. I have ſometimes obſerved 


large towns to be free; from the ſmall- pox, 
whilſt it raged epidemically in the neighbouring 


villa ges; and, on the contrary, ſome large towns, 
univerſally viſited by the complaint, whilſt the 
villages in the neighbourhood remained in health, 
though the inhabitants of both mixed daily with 
each other. I alſo perfectly remember, that I 
once removed two patients of mine from a 
place where the ſmall-pox raged, to a large 
town, without propagating the contagion there; 
and many excellent phyſicians, with whom I 
have cultivated a friendly commerce with re- 
ſpect to medical knowledge, teſtify, that they 
have obſerved the ſame thing. Beſides, in 
ſome places, the ſmall-pox returns at particular 
periods of time; for Bartholinus (&) tells 
us he had heard from ſome  Icelandick ſtu- 
dents of his acquaintance, - in Mandia quovis 
anno vige/imo recurrentes tantum eas graſſati, et 
zantam eſſe ejus periodi vim, ut qui liber a variolis 
. Ln A uit 


540 Th. baer pitt. Medic. Century rin. go. pag 
99. ; | BREE 
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fuit eo anno, quo epidemicæ ſunt, ſuperſtis eſſe non 
poſſit ad recurrentem terminum. ** That, in Ice- 
land, it raged but every twentieth year; that 
ſuch, however, was the force of that period, 
that whoever. happened not to be infected with 
the ſmall-pox, during the year in which it was 
thus epidemick, could not ſurvive to the next 
twentieth year.“ 

Moreover it has been obſerved, that the ſmall- 
pox, being carried into a camp by ſome new- 
raiſed recruits, quickly diſappeared, without be- 
coming general (0); although it is notorious, 
that other epidemick camp - diſeaſes are but 
too apt quickly to ſpread themſelves. 
Hence it is with juſtice ſaid, that this diſ- 
temper is, for the moſt part, epidemick, but not 
always ſo, as at ſome particular times it appears 
in the form of a ſporadic diſeaſe. 

Beginning early in the ſpring &c.] Hdenbam, 
who was ſo ſkilled in diſtinguiſhing epidemick 
diſorders, obſerved that the ſmall-pox frequently 
appeared about the vernal equinox (n); that from 
that time it daily gained ground; that it was 
during the autumn the greateſt numbers had 
it; but that the number leſſened at the approach 
of the winter's cold; that in the ſucceeding ſpring 
it made its appearance again, and proceeded 
as before, till it was entirely checked by the 
following winter; that, the third ſpring follow- 
ing, the diſorder again became frequent, bur 
proved more languid and gentle during the ſum+ 
mer, till. the month of Auguſt, when it en- 


tirely diſappeared, giving place to another epi- 
demick, viz. the dyſentery. At the ſame time 
he obſeryed, that the moſt regular and mild 
| if 16d ; ſmall. 
() Pringle on the Diſeaſes of the Army, Pag. 42. 
(* Prax Medic. Sect. 3. Cap. I, Pag. 159. 
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ſmall-pox is that, which begins about the time 
of the vernal equinox; whereas, the irregular 
and more dangerous ſort ſhews itſelf ſooner; 
viz. in the month of January (n), I myſelf 
have ſeen the ſmall-pox firft appear, in the 
manner deſcribed by Sydenham : but in the month 
of November of the year 1733, I ſaw it regular 
and diſtin ; in the followiog month of Decem- 
ber, the number of fick was a little encreafed ; 
and the diforder held on, in this manner, the 
whole of the month of January, 1734; the num- 
ber encreaſed in the month of February, and 
alfo in March; and ſtill more in the month ot 
April; but the diſorder proved of the diftin& 
and regular kind; and of a pretty large number 
of patients, whom I treated, I had the good for- 
tune not to loſe one. In the month of May, the 
diſorder became more general, but it was of the 
tle kind; in June, it began to be confluent ; 
and in July, of a far more putrid kind, attack- 
ing grown up perſons more frequently than be- 
fore; in Auguft it ſpread itſelf even to old 
age. In the month of September, a more con- 
fluent and dangerous fort appeared; in October, 
the number of fick diminiſhed one half, and 
the pock again began to be diſtinct; the number 
ſtill leſſened in November, but the ſuppuration 
became flower, and the diſeaſe of longer con- 
tinuance; in December, it almoſt entirely ceafed. 
In the month of Janvary 1733, it again en- 
creaſed a little, but entirely diſappeared in Fe- 
bruary and March; in April, it was again ſeen, 
but only in one part of the city; and of feven 
patients, three had it confluent; in May and 
June, few had it, and that but in one part of 
the city, nor did the diſorder ſpread. From that 
| ume 


( Ibid, cap. 2. p. 161. 
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time, the real ſmall-pox entirely ceaſed, and gave 
place to a ſpurious kind, with us commonly 
called the fteenpokten, in which the pimples never 
ſuppurate, but grow hard and fall off. Many 
children, even at the breaſt, were ſeized with it, 
but it was of ſo gentle a fort, that they were not 
obliged to keep their beds, and had little or no 
fever ; the ſmall-pox appeared again in the month 
of February 1739, and raged epidemically, ſome- 
times more, ſometimes leſs, for two years to- 
gether and upwards. | 
I have ſeen many variolous epidemick conſti- 
tutions, and they agreed, in moſt things, with 
the obſervations of Sydenham; for ſometimes I 
could obſerve a difference. A ſmall-pox, which 
broke out in the months of November and 
December, proved very regular and benign, and 
very few died of it; though this epidemick con- 
ſtitution did not begin about the vernal Equinox, 
but a great deal earlier; even ſo early as the be- 
ginning of winter: but every phyſician of any 
practice muſt be ſenſible, that the ſame diſorder 
is often found to vary in different epidemick con- 
ſtitutions ; and Sydenham himſelf was well aware 
of it; for he takes notice, that in the years 1667, 
1668, and part of the year 1669, the regular 
ſmall-pox was very epidemick (o); but that, in the 
years 1674 and 1675, a true anomalous kind, 
and different from the former, prevailed like- 
wiſe epidemically (p). It is certainly of great 
ſervice diligently to obſerve every circumſtance 
attending epidemick diſorders, whether with re- 
ſpect ro time, duration, ſymptoms, their hap- 
py or fatal iſſue, &c. and then compare them 
with the ſame circumſtances of the ſame diſorder, 
| when 
e Ibid, cap. 2. page 161. (p) Ibid, ſect. v. cap. 4. 
P=ge 294+ 2 
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when it happens to return ſome years after. By 
theſe means it will quickly appear, how far they 
differ from each other; and many circumſtances 
may be diſcovered by the attentive phyſician, that 
would eſcape others, who, vainly running about 
the whole day, ſee many ſick men, but under- 
ſtand very few diſorders, Of ſuch it may be 
juſtly ſaid, They have eyes, and ſee not; they 
have cars, and hear not,” that is the counſels of 
able men. They have hands indeed, and feet, 
but it is only to feel and to walk; ſo that all 
they get by their long practice, is to be more 
confirmed in ignorance and ſtupidity. ** Yet even 
theſe Fortune lifts to the ſummit of her wheel, 
when, in a playful mood, ſhe chuſes to divert her- 
ſelf at the expence of poor mortals.” Summa ad 
Faſtigia rerum extollit, quoties voluit fortuna jocari. 
Hence we may gather at what ſeaſon of the 
year it is attended with the greateſt danger.] In 
thoſe epidemical conſtitutions, which it has been 
my fortune to ſee, I have pretty conſtantly obſerv- 
ed, that the number of the ſick increaſed to- 
wards the middle of ſpring, and ſtill more du- 
ring the ſummer months; at the ſame time 
that the diſorder grew more dangerous, particu- 
larly in the month of September, eſpecially if the 
preceding ſummer had been hot and ſultry ; 
but, in October, not only the number of the ſick leſ- 
ſened, but the fierceneſs of the diſeaſe ahated; and 
fil} more in the enſuing months. Moreover, in 
the firſt year, if all the other circumſtances hap- 
pen to be the ſame, the force of the diſeaſe is 
greater; and, in the ſucceeding years, leſs. In 
the beginning of an epidemick variolous conſti- 
tution, the diſorder attacked none but children 
and young perſons; ahout the end of ſummer, it 
reached the adult, and even old people; and then, 
£ 2 


| like « | 
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likewiſe, it carried with it ſigns of greater putre- 
faction. I have alſo had an opportunity of 
experiencing the truth of what Sydenham ob- 
ſerves (4), that it is in very dry ſprings and ſum- 
mers, during which the graſs is every where 
burnt up, the ſmall- pox proves moſt dangerous, 
and is attended with the moſt fatal ſymptoms. 
There is no doubt, however, but that in other 
places, and in different epidemic conſtitutions, 
tomething has been obſerved, which does not 
agree with the foregoing. Sydenham, as was 
ſaid, in the year 1667, and in the year following, 
remarked, that the ſmall- pox grew milder du- 
ring the cold of winter; and, in France, in the 
year 1666, it was obſerved, that a moſt dange- 
rous kind of ſmall-pox-raged wider, and killed 
an infinitely greater number, in a ſevere winter, 
than in the hotteſt ſummer (T7. 
But in this all practitioners pretty well agree, 
that ſpring and autumn are the ſeaſons moſt 
favourable to patients labouring under this diſ- 
eaſe, as well becauſe the weather is then more 
temperate z as becauſe the diſorder itſelf is apt to 
be milder in ſpring, | and, in autumn, is gene- 
rally leſs attended with thoſe fearful ſymptoms, with 
which it uſually rages in the ſummer months, 
The winter, however, muſt, upon the Whole, 
be allowed preferable to the ſummer, for having 
the ſmall-pox, as the moſt intenſe colds may be 
conyeniently enough moderated by a fire, whereas 
the great ſummer heats cannot be eafily cooled, 
at leaſt by the poorer ſort, who are often cooped 
up, and that with large families, in houſes fo 
ſmall, that in the laſt of theſe ſeaſons, even the 
healthieſt among them ſcarce eſcape ſuffocation 


But 


47) Diſſert. Epiſtol, page 443. (r) La Motte Traite 
complet de Chirurgie, tom, III. page 383. 
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But, though inoculation for the ſmall-pox is 
practiſed at Conſtantinople chiefly during the 
winter, perhaps becauſe the plague fo frequent 
there generally ceaſes at that time; in England, 
the ſpring and autumn are preferred, as may be 
ſeen in that uſeful treatiſe (s), in which all things 
relative to inoculation are collected together. 


8E r. MCCCLXXXF. 
'T ſeizes every age and ſex, but eſgecially 


children, and ſuch as have not already had 
it; the more age has diſſipated the fluids of 
the body, and condenſed the ſolids, the 
more violent the diſorder : hence it proves 
rather favourable to children, women, and 
others af a ſoft and looſe texture; and the 
reverſe to perſons of much exerciſe, men, 
and old people. 


It ſeizes every age and ſex, but eſpecially chil- 
dren, &c.] No one, indeed, who has not already 
had this diſtemper, can flatter himſelf that he ſhall 
never have it; not even thoſe, who, though they 
have been often expoſed to the variolous contagion, 
never ſuffered by ir. I remember to have once 
attended an old woman, paſt ſixty, who, when 
I told her that ſhe might ſoon expect the ſmall- 
pox to break out upon her, laughed at me for 
my pains ; ſhe was ſure, forſooth, that ſhe had 
for many weeks eat and drank, nay ſlept in the 
ſame bed, with her brothers and ſiſters, at the time 
they had this diſeaſe, and that too, in hopes 
of having it with them, as it was a benign kind 
which then epidemically prevailed ; yet ſhe never 
took it ; and, thence concluding ſhe never 1 
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C Kirkpatrick, the analyſis of Inoculation, pages 201, 207* 
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had ſince attended, with equal immunity, many 
labouring under the ſame diſeaſe; I know very 
well, that there are ſome (though few) of ſuch 
an idioſyncraſy, that though a thouſand times 
expoſed to the contagion, they have never been in- 
feed with it. I knew a very famous phyſician, 
who lived to be upwards of ſeventy, and died at 
laſt without ever having it, though, in the courſe 
of a moſt extenſive practice, he had attended 
ſome thouſands of perſons who were ill of it. 
It is notorious, that, amongſt thoſe perſons who 
have been inoculated for the ſmall-pox, there have 
been ſome few, who could never be made to take 
it. This, however, I believe, that no man, who 
has not already had the diſorder, can ever pro- 
miſe himſelf an entire immunity from it, al- 
though he never experienced any injury from 
being frequently expoſed, to it; ſeeing that, 
even in the decripit old age, ſome have been 

| feized with. it, who had great reaſon to flatter 
themſelves, they had now eſcaped the danger of 
ever having it. I remember an old woman 
paſteighty, to have been ſeized with this diſorder ; 
and that, whilſt her greedy grand-children, who 
had flocked round her, even from very diſtant 
places, made themſelves exceedingly merry at 
the thoughts of a ſpeedy and plentiful ſucceſ- 
ſion, ſhe recovered, lived ſix years longer, and 
enjoyed the whole time as good a ſtate of health 
as one of her age could reaſonably expect. Many 
ſimilar caſes may be ſeen in the works of Stalpart 
van der Wiel (t), and others, 

Are we then to conclude, that, as there are he- 
reditary diſordets in ſome families, ſo there are 
in others, though very few, an hereditary immunity 
from that. we are treating of? Certain it is, 

that 

(:) Obſervat. rarior Centur. poſter. part. priorobſerv. 4. 
pag. 425+ ; | 
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that Diembroeck (u), affirms of himſelſ, that tho 
he was almoſt ſeventy, had ſeen and attended 
thouſands ill of the ſmall- pox, had been often 
obliged to endure the horrid ſtench peculiar to this 
diſorder for a conſiderable time, and had handled 
the ulcers of the ſick, he never took it; nay he 
mentions his father and uncle, each almoſt ninety 
years old; his grandmother, eighty-two; and 
ſome others of his family; none of whom ever 

had it, 
After all, it is not only from one's birth to 
one's death, let it come ever ſo late, that this 
diſorder is to be dreaded; it ſometimes attacks 
children in the womb, making them ſuffer the 
calamities of this life, even before they come in- 
to it. Baribolinus (u) affirms, as an eye wit- 
neſs, that a poor woman, ill of the ſmall-pox, was 
delivered xy child, whoſe tender body had as 
many pocks on it as the mother's, and who died 
ſoon after the birth, as the mother herſelf did 
three days after, of the diſorder. In this caſe, 
both mother and child ſeem to have caught the 
infection at the ſame time. But there is another 
caſe, in which we ſee the mother firſt infected, 
and then the child. A pregnant woman, juſt. 
recovered from a mild ſmall· pox, attended with 
few puſtules, having taken a ſlight purge, and 
then another, the next day but one, on account 
of the firſt not having taken effect, had not- 
withſtanding but one or two ſtools; ſhe there- 
fore took, two days after, a ſtrong cathartic, 
which not only produced very violent evacuations. 
both ways, but faintings and convulſions; and, 
on the fifth day, ſhe was delivered of a dead fe - 
male child, which, though atherwiſc of a good 
habit 


(a) De Vaiol. et Morbill. age 2 0 Epiſt. 
Fu puppetry cap. 3. page 274 ( Ep 
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habit was all over covered with puſtules full of ripe 
matter (x). Conſidering the intimate connection 
between women and their children while in the 
womb, it cannot ſeem ſo ſtrange, that the latter 
ſhould receive the infection from the former; it 
is rather ſurpriſing, that the child, inſtead of being 
immediately infected with the mother, ſhould 
not take the diſorder, till the mother had happily got 
over it. I could not, however, but think it ſtill. 
more ſurpriſing, that a lady of quality, whom 
the illuſtrious. Hoerbaave had attended with good 
ſucceſs in a very bad and confluent ſmall pox, and 
in the ſixth month of her pregnancy, ſhould be de- 
livered, when her time was up, of a healthy boy, 
on whom not the leaſt trace of the diſorder could 
be found. Thus the fœtus continued free from 
the diſorder of the mother, though conſtantly 
receiving its blood and food from her. 

On the other hand, it has been obſerved, that 
children in the womb have had this diſorder, 
without the . mother's being infected wich it. 
Mauriceau (0) affirms, that he had heard his fa- 
ther and mother often ſay, that he came into the 
world with five or ſix pocks upon him: it ſeems 
a brother of his, ſix years old, whom his mother 
had anxiouſly attended day and night during the 
ſmall - pox, had died of it on the ſeventh day and 
our author was born the next, after taking it from 
the deceaſed. But, as it is not evident, to me at 
leaſt, whether Mauriceau ever had the ſmall-pox 
after that period, and it may therefore be doubted, 
whether the puſtules he ſpeaks of, as found on him- 
ſelf, belonged to the true ſmall- pox, I ſhall relate 
another caſe communicated to me by perſons every 
way worthy of credit, as I am certain they were 
neither men to be deceived themſelves, or deceive 


Vol. XV. * ... Others, 
(* Philoſoph. TranſaQ. py Tom. III. pag. 308. 
525 Traite des maladies des femmes groſſes. . 
pag. 66, 67. 
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others. A woman far advanced in her pregnancy, 
who had the ſmall pox ſeveral years before, having 
attended with great aſſiduity a ſervant maid labour- 
ing under the fame diforder, was, when her time 
was 'out, delivered of a healthy female child, 
on whoſe body, however, Doctor Wat/on, one of 
the moſt eminent phyſicians of London, affirms 


he had found evident marks of her having had 


the ſmall-pox 3 nay, he ventured to engage ſhe 
would never afterwards have it. Four years af- 
ter, one of the' child's brothers being to be inocu- 
lated for the ſmall pox, the Doctor prevailed on 
the parents to Jet him try the ſame operation 
upon her. Is was accordingly performed upon 
both, in tlie fame manner; and the fame variolous 
matter applied to openings made in both their 
arms. Yer the iſſue in both proved very different. 
The boy bred the diſorder, but recovered ; where- 
as not the leaſt inflammation or ſuppuration (cir- 
cumſtances which ever attend an eruption pro- 
duced by inoculation) could be diſcovered in the 
opening made in the girl's arm. On the tenth 
day, indeed, after the inoculation, ſhe grew paler 
than uſual, was faint for two days, and then 
found bare as well as we ſhe had been, _ 
appeared a pimple near the ſpot where her arm hac 

8 unlike thoſe, which we may 


frequently obſerve in perſons, who, after having 
bad the diforder themſelves, night and day per- 


Ily attend others who are actually labour- 
ing under it. We may therefore gather from the 
preſent obſervation, that a child in the womb may 
catch this diſorder, and tecover, without the mo- 


'ther*s being infected With it; and, likewiſe, that 
ſuch child is not liable to take it again. No- 


thing, therefore, can be truer than the following 
poſition of Sydenham (2) concerning the ſmall-pox : 


| thx? gemini 
(=) SeR, Ni. cap. 1, pag. 181. 
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ne mini parcunt, cuſus cumque demum ætatis is fuerit, 
wit prius hoc morbo laboravtrit: ** The ſmall pok 
& {pares nobody, of whatever age, that has not 
„already had it.““ 

But then phyſicians are not agreed concerning 
the certainty of a perſon, WhO has once had the 
ſmall-pox, never * it again. Some aſſert 
it, others deny it; and there are to be found 
very great medical names on both ſides of the 
queſtion, I have a thouſand times heard people 
1peak of their having had the ſmall-pox twice, 
thrice, and even four times; nay, they took 
off-nce ar my not giving entire credit to theſe 
tales of theirs, and till more at my uſing the 
ſame precautions with regard to them, on their 
happening to be taken ill of a continued fever 
at a time the ſmall pox raged epidemically, as 
if I expected them to have it in their turn; 
and it proved the caſe with many of them, 
who moſt ſolemnly affirmed, they had gone 
through it a long time before, On theſe occa- 
fions 1 ever dreaded the ſmall pox, unleſs I Was 
ſure, that I myſelf had attended, in it, the pet- 
Tons thus affected; or could perceive. on their 
ſkin certain ſigns of their having already had it. 
But here 1 muſt obſerve, that what I did on theſe 
occaſions, could be done with the greateſt u 
Tince all the precautions uſually taken in the fir 
Nage of the ſmall-pox, may be taken without 
danger in other acute diſcaſes, as will hereafter 
appear, when we come to ſpeak of the treatment 
of the ſmall-pox in particular. 9A 

It is well known to all ptactiſing phyſicians, 
that there ſometimes occur certain diſorders, 
which, as at firſt ſight they do not appear different 
from the genuine ſmall-pox, are called fo by 
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people who know little of the matter, whilſt 
phyſicians call them a baſtard ſmall pox. I have 
obſerved three kinds of this baſtard fmall-pox. 
They are generally preceded by a little ſlight 
fever, ſometimes only by a little faintneſs, and 
a ſpontaneous laſſitude. Then, prominent red 
pimples break out here and there on the ſkin, 
Tide the firſt day; and ſometimes not till 
the ſecond or third; and ſometimes theſe pimples 
immediately harden, dry up, and fall off. Theſe 
pimples the common people in this country ge- 
nerally call the Sreexpocken. Sometimes they ſeem 
diſtended with a thin lymph, eſpecially at the 
point; theſe too, however, immediataly dry up, 
and fall off; they are called Waterpocten; ſome- 
times that lymph is wanting, and nothing ap- 
pears but empty veſicles, but diſtended not- 
withſtanding, which, likewiſe ſoon fall off; theſe 
are called Vindpocten. Theſc diſorders have ſe- 
veral other names in different places; but there is 
no occaſion for my giving them. But it is to be 
noted, that all theſe ſpurious kinds of ſmall-pox 
have this one character in common, that they are 
not attended with the ſame ſymptoms, that the 
true kind is in its firſt ſtage; that they break out 
at no ſtated times, and that their pimples never 
contain a genuine pus, or leave any marks on the 
kin. I have ſeen the ſpurious ſmall-pox break 
"out, on the ceaſing of the true kind, which had 
" prevailed epidemically for à long time, and ſcize 
both the young and the old, and in great num- 
bers; nay they had the appearance of being 
contagious, ſince they attacked almoſt every body 


who frequented the ſame ſchool. However 1 
never ſaw any perſon violently: ill of them; I 
do not remember any one to have died of them; 
Jay it is fo flight a diſorder, that it is ſeldom 
3 ; thoſe 
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thoſe ill of it trouble a phyſician, and ſe domer 
ſtill, that, though they all get the better of it, 
they take any kind of phyſic. Hence it appears 
that we are not to be ſurpriſed at ignorant peo- 
ple's miſtaking the ſpurious for the genuine ſmall- 
pox. Is there, then, the ſame infection in the for- 
mer as in the latter, with this difference, that the 
former, as either already worn out, or become 
more inert, is, from its own nature, leſs apt to diſ- 
order the body, or more apt to be eaſily carried 
off by ſuppuration ? Some at leaſt have thought 
ſo, in conſequence of their feeing the ſpurious 
ſmall-pox prevail, when the genuine ſmall-pox 
had done raging. But to this opinion it may 
be objected, that the ſpurious ſmall-pox did not 
ſpare thoſe, who, but a few months before, had 
got over the genuine kind. though ſuch perſons 
are wont to be ever after exempt from the va- 
riolous contagion: add to this, that thoſe who 
had had the ſpurious ſmall pox, were often ſeized 
a ſhort time after with the genuine fort, if it 
happened to be rife. But let theſe matters be 
as they will, it is confirmed by practical obſer- 
vations, that Sydenham (a) was perfectly right in 
taking notice, that thoſe are by no means ex- 
empt from the contagion of the genuine ſmall 
pox, quos adulterinum variolarum genus aliquod, ad 
hunc morbum nihil attinentium, prius obſederit, 
« who have been already afflicted with any of 
e the ſpurious kinds, which have no connec- 
ce tion with the genuine kind,” 

If ' we now likewiſe take into conſideration, 
that ſometimes the genuine ſmall-pox happens 
to be very mild, as cauſing but very little diſ- 
order in the body, bringing with it but very few, 
and thoſe very light ſymptoms, and ſoon drying 

5 | up 
la) Sect. Bi. cap. 1. pag. 161. 


a 
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up and falling off, it cannot appear ſtrange, 
ops the ignorant ſhould confound the two kinds 
with another. And as the ſpurious fort of- 
ten attacks the ſame perſon two or three times, 
it is: plain that the many. accounts we have ot 
the ſame perſon having had the genuine ſmall 
pox more than once, are not well enough ground. 
ed to command our entire belief. B-fides, ſeveral 
of theſe accounts come from perſons who had 
them from their parents, without remembering 
themſelves any thing of the matter, as happen» 
ing in their earlieſt infancy. 

But we are not to think ſo lightly of the teſ- 
timony of phyſicians, long ſkilled in the treat. 
ment of this diſorder, and of courſe perfectly 
well acquainted with its nature, when they aver 
that they themſelves have ſeen the ſame perſon 
twice, and even oftener, infected with the genuine 
ſmall pox. Thus Forreſtus (þ) tells us of a ſon of 
his own, that he had the meazles at the age of 
four, after having twice had the ſmall pox. But, 
all circumſtances well weighed, it will appear that 
this teſtimony of his is by no means as conclu- 
| ſive, as at firſt ſight it may appear to be. Let us 


| only remember, that in the ſcholium to the pre- 
| | ceding obſervation he had adopted, the deſcrip- 


tion of this diſorder given by Fracaſtorius, who, 
it is evident, confounded the ſpurious with the 
genuine ſmall pox ; take his own words (c); nam 
#t plurimum circa quartum diem, aut paulo poſt, 
apparere ſolent primum ſparſe quedam ſeu macule. 
rubentes, mox manefeſtius in puſtulas concreſcunt, 
interdum humidiores et varis fimiles, inter dum ſic- 
-ciares et ſimiles illis exanubematibus, que ex calorie 
falent pueris evenire, quas vulgus ſuffuſuras 6 6 


6) Lib. VI. Obſer. 43. Tom. I. pag. 244. ; 
De marbis contag. Lib. II. cap. 4. pag. 119. vera. 
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« for it is uſual with them to appear about the 
& fourth day at fartheſt, or a little later, ſcattered 
t over the body like reddiſh ſpots ; then they quick- 
5 ly become more manifeſt and grow to puſtules, 
* {ſometimes moiſt and like vari, ſometimes dry 
« and reſembling thoſe exanibemata, which chil- 
4 dren are liable to from heat, and the common 
„ people call fluſtrings (/xfuſure.)” He after- 
wards adds in the ſame chapter; ob id etiam, quum 
ſemel acceſſit, non reverti præterea ſolet, quonian 
ſecreta jam fit infeftia : viſa tamen quandogue fuit 
bis acceſſiſſe, quibus ſcilicet prius non exatte ſecreta 
fuiſſat. Sigitur ſanguis piluitofior fit, puſtulæ va- 
riformgs fiunt, albæ, rotundæ, mucore quodam plenæ; 
fs vero biligſior extiterit, puſtulæ ficciores erumpunt : 
It is not uſual with this diſorder to attack 
<* people a ſecond time, becauſe the infectious 
* matter has been ſecerned, the firſt. Sometimes, 
5 however, it has been known to return, when 
** ſuch ſecretion has not been compleatly perform- 
* ed. When therefore the blood happens to be 
** too pituitous, the puſtules aſſume the form of 
« wart, are red, round, and full of a kind of 
* mucus; Whereas, when the blood happens to 
** be too bilious, the puſtules come out drier.” 
Now, on comparing theſe words of Fracaſtorius, 
with what he had already advanced concerning 
the ſpurious kind of _ it will ſufficiently 
appear, that he did not diſtinguiſh it from the 
genuine kind, Beſides, it might very well have 
happened, that Forreſtus wes from home during 
his ſon's illneſs; for he does not tell us what kind 
of pock he had, but only that he had the diſorder 
twice. Certain it is, that Forreſus himſelf owns, 
that he was not with his ſon when he had the 
meazles; cum proficiſci hoc tempore debebat in 
Theſaliam (Texel), inſulam Batavorum, non Gre- 

gs C 4 Corum 
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corum, quum ad ægros ibi curandos accitus efſet ; 
«6 as he was at this time obliged to repair to 
<< the Texel, a Dutch Iſland, to attend ſome pa- 
.<© tients there, who had ſent for him.” It is 
therefore, I think, plain from what has been ſaid, 
that we have no manner of certainty of Forreſtus's 
ſon having twice had the genuine ſmall-pox. 
We read of another caſe (d): A boy of ſeven 
happened to ſee an intant dead of the ſmall-pox, 
whom the mother was carrying from door to 
door to collect ſomething to bury it with ; and, 
being ſorely frightened, was immediately taken 
ill, and laid up with a very thick and dangerous 
ſmall-pox. Happening, ten years after, to be 
_ equally frightened with another ſight of the ſame 
kind, he had the ſmall-pox again in a ſtill more 
dangerous degree; however he again recovered. 
But it is to be noted, that Dr. Jacobus Dobrzen/ky 
de nigro ponte, who communicated this obſerva- 
tion to the Academy Nature curioſorum, does 
not appear to have been himſelf an eye witneſs to 
it; for, to confirm his account, he adds the let- 
ters of his father, who candidly confeſſes he had 
met with theſe particulars amongſt ſome me- 
morandums. Now all theſe letters lay, is that the 
child, when almoſt eight, took the ſmall-pox 
from the ſhocking ſight we have mentioned, and 
that, ten years after, he had a moſt dangerous re- 
lapſe from a ſimilar cauſe; He likewiſe adds, 
that when a youth he had ſeen at Linta, where 
he then reſided, a man of ſixty dead of the ſmall- 
- pox, who, as he was informed by his ſervants, had 


twice before had the diſorder. 

An obſervation of Diembroeck's (e) ſeems, Imuſt 
own, to carry more weight with it. Deſcribing 
| Woh NT the 


7%) Mifcell. nat. curios. dec. 2. an. 4, pag. 8g. | 
f. } Oper. omn. pag. 290, whe 
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the epidemic conſtitution of the year 1640, he 
ſays, varios hoc tempore vidimus, qui cum variolas 
copioſiſſimas babuiſſent, vix ab bis ſanati, paulo poſt 
in idem malum reciderunt, atque illis iſta ſecunda vice 
ſape multo majori copia eruperunt, quam prima: 
Ino aliqui viſi ſunt, qui intra ſpatium ſex menſium 
ter copioſſſſimis variolis laboraverint, quod alioqui 
raro ſolet contingere, imprimis tam parvo temports 
ſpatio; At this time I ſaw ſeveral who, having 
had the ſmall pox very thick, were ſcarce re- 
covered, when they fell ill of it again, and of- 
ten had it, the ſecond time, a great deal thicker 
than the firſt; nay ſome have been ſeen to have 
it very thick, thrice within the ſpace of ſix 
months; a thing which happens but ſeldom, 
« eſpecially with regard to the ſhortneſs. of the 
« period.” That Diembroeck was a ſedulous ob- 
ſerver of diſeaſes, ſufficiently appears from the 
obſervations he has left us on the plague, the ſmall- 
pox, the meazles, and other diſeaſes ; yet I can- 
not, I muſt own, help ſuſpecting a little, that on 
this occaſion. he confounded the ſpurious with the 
genuine ſmall-pox ; for a little lower he ſays, 
Multis poſt primum aut ſecundum, ſed pluribus non 
ante tertium, vel quimtum, diem, Variolæ prodibant. 
Quibus tardius apparebant, illi periclitabantur, 
multique moriebantur : *The pock came out on 
many after the firſt or ſecond day; but on more, 
s not before the third, fourth, or fifth. Thoſe on 
„ whom it appeared lateſt had it very bad, and 
% ſeveral of them died.” Now it is plain from 
the daily obſervations of Sydenham, and other phy- 
ficians, that, all other circumſtances being equal, 
the ſooner the genuine ſmall-pox comes out, the 
more dangerous it proves. May we not there- 
fore ſuſpect, that the ſmall-pox which came out 
the firſt or ſecond day, and did not prove danger- 
angle ous, 
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ous, was of the ſpurious kind; and that which 
broke out later, the genuine diſorder; eſpeciall 
he tells us, that the pimples came out muc 
thicker the ſecond time than the firſt ? 
But there is in the ſame author another obſer- 
vation (J), which ſeems to render it ſtill more 
robable, that the ſame perſon may often have 
the ſmall-pox. He ſaw it happen four times in 
the very houſe in which he lived, and he expreſsly 
tells us, he obſerved the caſe with the greateſt at- 
tention, and ſcarce let an hour paſs without look- 
ing at the fick. The firſt was a youth of four- 
teen, and he had the diforder very thick, During 
his recovery, and on the fourteenth day after he 
had been taken ill, a brather of his, aged twelve, 
Was in like manner ſeized with the diſorder, and 
had it thick. When this boy had been ill ſixteen 
days, a fiſter of his, of ten, took itz and, at 
length, in fourteen days after, a younger ſiſter, 
of eight, who had it very thick lie the eldeſt of 
the two brothers. In the mean time, the two 
brothers, being quite recovered, were permitted 
to walk abroad; but, on the twentieth day from 
the diſorder's ſeizing the youngeſt of the girls, 
the eldeſt of the boys was again taken ill of a 
fever and ſmall-pox, and then the other, on the 
recovery of the firſt : Afterwards, the two ſiſters 
fickened and recovered, in the fame order. And 
thus every one of the four had the diſorder twice 
within a very ſhort period, From this deſcrip- 
tion, it ſeems pretty evident, that it was the ge» 
muine fort of ſmall-pox they all bad the firſt 
time, as the ſpurious forts are much ſooner over: 
But, as he takes no notice of the duration of the 
ſecond diforder, nor ſo much as ſays that the pock 
was thick, we may ſtill lawfully entertain ſome 
ky 4 i" | 7 Ph * doubt 
Oper. emu. pag. 205. 
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doubt of this ſecond diſorder baving been the 
uine kind of ſmall-pox. One thing is cer- 
tain, that they all recovered ; and it ſeems ver 
ſurprifing, that the delicate bodies of theſe chil- 
dren could have borne ſo grievous a diſorder, as 
the true genuine ſmall-pox, twice in ſo ſhort a 
ſpace of time. Beſides, headds, that the diſorder 
did not leave the leaſt ſcar or pit on any of their 
faces; another circumſtance, which would be quite 
out of the common courſe of things if it was 
the genuine ſmall pox they had both times. 
There are, no doubt, many caſes in medical 
hiſtory, which tend to prove that the ſame perſon 
has had the ſmall pox twice, and even oftener ; 
But I have not time to relate them, nor is it worth 
while. Theſe I have ſelected, are, it muſt be 
owried, pretty concluſive. But, if we conſider, 
that it appears from experiments expreſsly made 
for the purpoſe, that thoſe who have once had the 
diſorder do not take it again, we may venture, 
one would imagine, to relieve thoſe who have gone 
through it, from the fear of a relapſe. Amongſt 
the malefactors upon whom the method of inocu- 
lating for the ſmall-pox was tried by public au- 
thority, previous to its being adopted by the rayal 
family, there was one, who, the year beſore, 
had had it in priſon, and had now the openingy 
made in him plentifully bedewed with the vario- 
lous matter; yet the wounds never were inflamed 
by it, but dried up and cloſed the ſyxth day, with, 
out any conſequent illneſs. A woman amongſt 
theſe malefactors, who had ſaved her life by ſi \ 
mitting to inoculation, attended afterwards a {core 
of patients ill of che Giforder, and yet never took 
it, Some, after happily recovering from the 
diſorder given them by inoculation, lay in the 


ſame bed with others actually labouting upder it 
| during 
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during the whole courſe of their illneſs, without 
finding themſelves the worſe for it. A girl of 
twelve, ſome weeks after happily recovering fron 
the ſame diſorder, and given in the ſame man- 


ner, gave herſelf a freſh cut, and for three days 


ſucceſſively applied the variolous matter to 1 

without ſuffering any relapſe (g). Whilſt a preg- 
nant woman, who had already had the ſmall pox, 
was nurſing her huſband actually ill of the ſame 
diſorder, ſhe was delivered, at the proper time, 
of a dead child, whoſe whole body was covered 
with variolous puſtules ; yet ſhe herſelf did not 
partake of the diſorder, though ſhe carried in her 
body the carcaſe of a child whom it had killed 
(). Hence Mead, fo famous in Exgland for the 
happy practice of this old art, concludes, Nemo 
igitar, mortalium quemquam hoc periculum bis un- 
quam ſubire poſſe, vel minimam ſuſpicionem fovere 
debet : No one, therefore, ought to entertain the 
« leaſt ſuſpicion of any man's being liable to have 
« the ſmall pox twice.” And in another place 
he lays it down as a maxim i), experientia com- 
pertum eſſe, nunquam iterum reverti poſſe variolas; 


That it has been found by experience, that the 


« ſmall-pox can never return.” If I may add m 
own teſtimony to that of ſuch great men, I mu 


_ candidly own, that in the courſe of a very exten- 


ſive practice, and that for the ſpace of thirty 
years, I never met with a ſingle inſtance of the 
ſame perſon having the ſmall-pox twice. I 
myſelf, being very deſirous to get over it, be- 
fore I engaged in the ſtudy of phyſick, went 
purpoſely, when 1 was fixteen, to viſit a per- 
ſon who was ill of it, and caught it, immedi- 
ately, according to my wiſhes, I had it very 7575 
e ORT  T 09 08 1 
(8) Kirkpattick; the Analys. of inoculation, pag. 419 
. i | 51 Mead de — morbill. pag. 66.5 
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but happily recovered; and, though I have been 


fince a thouſand: and a thauſand times with peo- 
ple ill of the ſmall-pox, never took it again. 
Hence I never made myſelf uneaſy about it, 
either with regard to myſelf or others who had 
already had it. I know there are very eminent 
phyſicians, for whom I entertain the greateſt re- 
ſpect, of a contrary opinion; I know there may 
be many things which it did not come in. my way 
to obſerve; ſtill, I may venture to lay it down as 
a maxim, that the ſmall-pox ſeldom or never at- 
tacks the ſame perſon twice. After all, as it is 
univerſally allowed that practical axioms are to 
be deduced from obvious and common caſes, I 
ſee no reaſon why we ſhould give up that axiom, 
which: affirms, without exception, that no man 
is liable to have the ſmall-pox twice. 7 

The more age has diſſipated the fluids GS] 
This diſorder, as will afterwards appear Sz. 
1384, imparts to the blood that kind of ſizineſe, 
which is perceivable in diſorders that are highly 
inflammatory; and this ſizineſs encreaſes rather 
than decreaſes during the whole courſe of the diſ- 
order; nay thoſe who recover, are ſometimes 
troubled with inflammatory opthalmiz, furunculi, 
and the like, unleſs in the worſt kind of it, in 


which the blood, and almoſt all the humours of 


the body, turn to a putrid liquamen, and-almoſt 
always prove fatal, unleſs this dreadful putridity 
can be obviated or corrected. It has been obſerv- 
ed, in ſome men quite healthy in other reſpects, 
that their blood manifeſts a diſpoſition to an in- 
flammatory ſizineſs, nay often exhibits a thick 
cruſt, called. pleuritic, on the ſurface of a little 
red kind of iſland on it, as often as they get them- 
ſelves bled in the ſpring for a phletora, or from a 
habit many perſons give themſelves. Now, as it 
has been made evidently appear by phyſiologi- 

cal 
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cal writers, that both the chyle and the blood are 
condenſed by the action of the veſſels; and, as it 
is moreover certain, that there is à thin liquid diſ- 
poſed between the particles of the blood moſt 
prone to concret on, to prevent their cohecing to- 
gether too ſtrongly, the reaſon is plain why the 
diſFpation of the fluids, and the great coheſion 
of the ſolids, are not favourable circumſtances 
in this diſorder z in which the blood is of itſelf 
but too prone to degenerate into an inflammatory 
ſizineſs. Now, this is the effect of age. In new 
born infants, the whole body is moiſt, ſoft, and 
quite flexible; by the age of fiſty, all the parts 
become firm, bur leſs ſucculent z in decrepit old 
age, every thing is rigid and dry. It muſt how- 
ever be allowed, that, when the diſorder 6 ſt 
ſhews itſelf, the blood often appears good in every 
teſpe&;z but in a few days it puts on certain ſigns 
of an inflammatory ſizineſs: Now few perſons 
die of this diſordet in the very firſt ſtage of it; but 
there is very great reaſon to be alarmed in every 
fubſequent ſtage, for thoſe whole: blood, even 
when in health, is apt to become of an inflamma- 
tory fizineſs. This accounts for what Sydenham 
obſerved, viz. that the worſt ſmall-pox, and that 
attended with the worſt ſymptoms, was ſuch as 
raged after a very dry ſpring and ſummer, which 
had carried off a great deal of moiſture from the 
body, This we took notice of ia the preceding 
paragraph. 
| 7 irs diſorder proves rather favourable, 
&c.] becauſe the blood in ſuch ſubjects is the 
very reverſe of inflammatory and ſizy ; and their 
foft ſolids eaſily yield to the liquids in briſk mo- 
tion, without fo much danger of being broken, 
or not deobſtructed: Beſides, very young patients 
do not fear the diſorder z a thing of the laſt conſe- 
| 3 quence 
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quence in this caſe. I have often ſeen grown up 
perſons dead almoft from the very dread of it, 
as foon as they were told the pock had ſhewn itſelf 
upon them; nay I have often, by a lawful fraud, 
concealed the true nature of their diforder from 
my patients, till they were out of danger, on be- 
ing informed that it had proved fatal to ſeveral 
perſons in their family, and having reaſon to ap- 
er any extraordinary degree of uneaſineſs 
n thoſe under my care, if they knew they had 
the ſame diſorder. It is well known to every prac- 
titioner, how much it imports, in the treatment of 
the ſick, that they ſhould enjoy a perfect tranquil- 
Jity of mind, and entertain as little doubt as poſ- 
ſible of their doing well. ; 

But, then, we are to apprehend convulſions in 
children, eyen from ſlight cauſes ; and it often hap- 
pens that they cannot be made to take neceſſary 
remedies ; ſo that many die of the ſmall-pox in 
their infancy, who might have been cured, had 
it not attacked them till they were a little grown 
vp. The beſt period of life, to have rhis difor- 
der in, ſeems to be that from the age of four 
compleat, to very near that of puberty ; as, at 
this rime of life, we are ſeldom anxious about 
fururity, and are generally fubmiſſive enough to 
the phyſician with regard both to regimen and re- 
tedies. Befides, there is no danger, during this 
interval, of dentition's coming to the aſſiſtance of 
the diſorder, and encreaſing the danger. Add 
that it appears by the bills of mortality for diffe- 
rent parts of Europe, that many more die between 
the birth and the age of five, than between five 
and the age of puberty, For theſe reaſons too, 
this feems'to be the beſt ſtage of life for inocula- 
ting for the ſmall-pox (&). I 


/ Kirckpatrick, the Analyſis of innoculat. pag. 144 & ſeq. 
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But full, all phyſicians acknowledge, that, 
every thing elſe being equal, the ſmall-pox proves 
mildeſt in bodies of a ſoft and looſe texture; and 
Sdenbam (1) has already taken notice, in ſanguine 
laxiort algue wptref3itw nonnunguam accedere, ut 
ſeparationis periodus ſenſim atque gradatim ſine inſigni 
aligua egritudine tranſigatur, priuſagam expulſio 
materi puſtularum eruptione ſe prodat : That, 
in a looſe and wpera3airu ſtate of the blood, it 
* ſometimes happens, the period of , ſeparation 
« paſſes away gradually and inſenſibly, without 
«© any unuſual uneaſineſs, before the expulſion of 
« the morbid matter has ſhewed itſelf by the 
eruption of the puſtules. I remember, how- 
ever, to have known many caſes, one of which 
I could not help greatly admiring. A young 
man of, quality, after taking one evening, in 
winter, the diverſion, of driving, in a ledge, 
over a deep ſnow, till eleven o'clock, ſupped on 
his return home; ſlept very well the whole night; 
awaked the next morning without feeling any 
ſickneſs or pain; but is ſurpriſed at ſeeing his 
face, neck, and. hands covered with puſtules. 
On being ſent for, I find them to be thoſe of the 
genuine ſmall : pox, but of the mild kind; and, 
accordingly, he eaſily, and ſpeedily recovered ; 
nay, he was ſo far from being obliged to take to 
his bed, that he amuſed himſelf the whole time 
-with muſick, and the company of his friends. 
Now, as the bodies of women are of a ſofter 
and looſer. texture than thoſe of men, ſo, every 
thing elſe being equal, the diſorder is generally 
much milder in the former than the latter. 
But bodies of a hard texture, and ſuch as 
bave had much exerciſe, as likewiſe - fattiſh a 
| 004 
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ons, who in the flower of their youth live high, 


eſpecially in point of drinking, are apt to have 


this diſorder in a very dangerous way. 

Old men, notwithſtanding, get over it pretty 
often, as we may fee by the forgoing caſes : there 
indeed prevails that juiceleſs rigidity, peculiar to 
old age, in the ſolid parts of their bodies; but 
their greater veſſels do not bear being much diſ- 
tended; on account of that very rigidity; ſome- 
times equal to that of bone: hence their reaction 
on the fluids is weaker, and of courſe the con- 
denſation of fluids leſs. There is indeed in the 
blood of old people a lentor, but mucous, inert, 
cold, and the very reverſe of that inflammatory 
ſizineſs, which, as has been already obſetved, 
is above all things to be dreaded in this diſorder: 
Hence, if old men have ſtrength enough to bear 


the inconveniences attending this diſorder, they 
often get over it. | 


SE CT: MCCCEXXXI. 


Hs diſorder, though epidemick, is 
taken by a 3 communicated 
from ſome perſon who has already had it; 
which contagion, as inherent in the air, 
ſeems firſt to attack the lungs, mouth, 
noſe, ceſophagus, ſtomach, and. inteſtines ; 
and, therefore, to have, at ſuch time, very 
little poiſonous matter in its compoſition, 


I have already given; in my commentary 
on Sect. 1380, the reaſon why the ſmall-pox is 
ſtiled an epidemick diſorder. But there are ſeveral 
epidetnick diſorders, as will appear in the next 
chapter, Which haye a manifeſt cauſe, ſuch, fot 
Vol. XV. D | anſtanee, 
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inſtance, as depends on the ſenſible qualities of 
the air which ſuriounds us, viz. heat, cold, &c. 
or on bad food, as in places afflicted with a dearth, 
beſieged towns, &c. when it is obſerved, that 
ſuch as can avoid the cauſes productive of the 
epidemick diſorder, do not take it, though they 
reſide in the geighbourhood of the ſick. Thus, 
as I have already: taken notice in my hiſtory of 
the ſcurvy, the ſoldiers in beſieged towns very 
often have that diſorder to à violent degree, 
whillt the beſiegers enjoy the beſt of health. In 
times of ſcarcity, the poor people of the lower 
claſles are often gricvouſly viſited with ſiekneſs, on 
account of the badneſs of their food, whilſt the 
rich, who want for nothing, are entirely free from 
it. It has been frequently obſerved by army phyſi- 
cians, that, whilſt one part of an army, ſtationed 
in low and | moiſt grounds, was afflicted with 
epidemick diſeaſes, the reſt, incamped on high 
and dry grounds, complained of nothing. 
On theſe occalions, it is with great reaſon ſuch 
' diſeaſes are attributed to ſenſible cauſes 3 by the 
avoiding, or removing of which, ſuch diſeaſes. 

themſelves may be likewiſe avoided or removed, 
But fome phyſicians, famous for their practice, 
have learned from careful obſervation, that diſ- 
eaſes, ſprung from manifeſt and obvious cauſes, 
alter the body, and 'make its humours degenerate, - 
to ſuch a degree, as to become .capable of propa- 
gating, by mere contagion, ſuch diſeaſes. origi - 
nally bred from manifeſt and obvious cauſes; ſo 
that, in conſequence of this contagion, the heal- 
thieſt perſons, who were never expoſed to the 
original cauſes of the diſeaſe, ſhall immediately 
fall ſick of it. I have already mentioned, it my 
commenatry on Sect. 1150, thoſe miſtakes with 
regard to diet, which are ſufficient to- produce the 
| curvy, 
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leurvy, and by avoiding of which that diſorder 
may be avoided, or even cured, if it has not at- 
tained its higheſt degree of maligoity; but then 
I have taken notice, Sect. 1151, No, IV, that 
there is reaſon to dread a rapid contagion, when 
the ſcurvy has reached the laſt degree of its laſt 
ſtage ; and likewiſe, that it does not appear quite 
certain, that the ſcurvy can be produced, by mere 
contagion, in a body perfectly healthy in other 
reſptcts; though this ſeems. to be the caſe in 
ſeveral other diſcaſes. It has been obſerved by 
army phyſicians, that ſoldiers are extremely liable 
to breed the dyſentery, when obliged to lie down 
upon moiſt ground, eſpecially without tents; as 
is often the caſe immediately after an engage - 
ment, when the victorious troops make a point 
of paſſing the next night on the field of battle, 
though in want of almoſt every thing. Here the 
dyſentery has a manifeſt cauſe z and, accordingly, 
the ſoldiers, who have not had the ſame inconve- 
niencies to ſuffer, feel nothing of it, though in- 
camped at a ſmall diſtance, and uſing the ſame 
proviſions and water (m). But, as ſoon as the diſ- 
perſed troops come together, the dyſentery pro- 
duced in the firſt; by manifeſt cauſes, Preſently 
communicates itſelf to the reſt, by contagion alone, 
without any aſſiſtance from its original cauſes 3 
and an taking ſeveral of the ſick ſoldiers to a little 
town a mile from the camp, moſt of the inha- 
bitants caught the infection. I took notice, on 
another occaſion; in my commentary on Sect. 
722, that a very famous phyſician was immedi- 
ately ſeized with this diſorder on examining the 
vety fœtid ſtools of a patient that was then dying 
of it. Moreover, it appears. from obſervations 
that may be depended upon, that the naſtineſs of 

D2 priſons, 


(=) Pringle's Diſeaſes of the army, page 24. & ſeq. 
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Priſons, in which poor creatures are obliged to 
continue a long time without the benefit of freſh 
air, the too great fulneſs of hoſpitals, eſpecially 
when there happens to be one or more gangre- 
nous patients in them, are ſufficient to breed a 
malignant, nay, peſtilential fever, which, after 
ſpringing from ſuch a cauſe, is communicated, 
by a true contagion, to other fubjefts, perfectly 
healthy in other reſpects. The ſame very cele- 
brated author (u), to whom medicine is indebted 
for many and great diſcoveries, relates another 
ſurpriſing caſe, which confirms the firſt, Some 
. ill of this fever, happening to be on 

rd a veffe] coming down the Rhine from 
Germany, with a parcel of tents, that were to be 
finally repaired at Ghent, three and twenty hands 
already empleyed on the work, were immediately 
ſeized with the fame diſorder, and ſeventeen died 
of it. 

It is therefore evident, that diforders may be 
bred in the body by manifeſt cauſes, of which, 
of courſe, ſuch diſorders are the effects; and ne- 
vertheleſs, that the body, labouring under theſe 
diſorders, may be ſo akered by them, as ro give 
them, by contagion, to ether bodies, which had 
not been expoſed to the original cauſes of them. So 
that it may be truly ſaid, in this caſe, © the whole 
* man is become a diſeaſe,” and every where 
propagates it. Thus, therefore, a contagion is 
bred in a body ill of a diſorder, which was bred 
without any contagion; and the diſorder may be 
afterwards ſpread far and wide by ſuch contagion. 
In treating of the canine madneſs, I ſaid, Sect. 1133 
& 1134, that this dreadful diſorder is bred in 
jome animals from internal cauſes without any 
. | contagion: z 


(o) Pringle of hoſpital and gaol fevers, page 11. 
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contagion; and that, when this has once happen- 
ed, the whole of ſuch animal, and every the ſmall- 
eſt part of it, is ſufficient to propagate the diſor- 
der by contagion, ſo that being applied to an 
healthy body, in ever ſo ſmall a quantity, it ſhall 
produce the ſame diſorder. Accordingly, a wo- 
man caught it, merely biting off the thread with 
which ſhe was mending the clothes of a perſon 
which had been torn by a mad dog; no doubt, 
Aretæus, expreſſing his ſurprize at a man's being 
ſuddenly ſuffocated, in the worſt kind of the Au- 
gina, without any apparent ſwelling in his throat, 
gives it as his opinion, that the cauſe of ſo ſud- 
den a diſorder is bred internally in the body (o): 
quandoguidem et alia millena corum que in homine 
ſunt, eandem ſpeciem cum exterioribus exbibent; ſuc- 
ci perdentes intus et extus : morbi quogue medicamen- 
tis pernicioſis ſimiles, Sc. Since a thouſand o- 
* ther things within the body wear the ſame 
« appearance with thoſe without: the juices 
« waſting within and without likewiſe diſor- 
ders not unlike pernicious medicines, Cc.“ 
And, then, to confirm his opinion, he mentions 
the madneſs in dogs. He afterwards adds, that 
ſome were of opinion, that the famous plague of 
Athens was owing to the Peloponefians having poi- 
ſoned the wells in its neighbourhood ; homines e- 
nim peſtilentis mali cum venenis fimilitudinem igno- 
rabant; * for men, at this time, did not know 
the difference between poiſon and peſtilence.” 
Galen ſays as much (p), in endeavouring to ac- 
count for hyſterical effects; his words are, nos 
inſeſtari affettionibus, qui, in nobiſinet ip/is accepto 
ſuæ originis impetu, ſimiles ſunt its, qui pernicioſo 
polo eveniunt; we are afflicted with diſeaſes, 
D 3 „ which, 
e Morbor. acutor. Lib, I. cap. 7. pag. 5 
7 De Locis Affectis, Lib. VI. cap. 5. Charter. Tom. 
VII. pag. 5 20. 
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* which, having derived from ourſelves their ori- 
% ginal violence, yet reſemble thoſe, which ariſe 
* from the drinking of any thing prejudicial to 
© the body.“ And, that he imagined a contagion 
might be bred in this manner, is plain from his 
adducing, as an example to illuſtrate this opi- 
nion, what happens in a mad dog; in que animali 
tanta fit bumorum corruptio, ut ſola ejus ſaliva, fi 
bumanum corpus contigerit, rabiem excitet; ** in 
„ whom there enſues ſuch a corruption of hu- 
% mours, that his ſaliva alone, if it happens to 
* come in contact with the human body, is ſuf- 
be ficient to produce the ſame diforder in it.“ 

* Theſe things, if well weighed, are. I ſhould 
imagine, ſufficient to demonſtrate, that a diſorder 
may be produced in the human body without any 
pre-exiſting cauſe; and yet produce a contagion, 
which ſhall ſpread” afterwards far and near, and 
multiply without any determinate bounds, juſt in 
the ſame manner, that a great conflegration may 
be produced by a ſingle ſpark, where combuſtible 
matter is not wanting to feed the fire, 

Hut let this queſtion be ever ſo much examined 
and diſcuſſed, it muſt be allowed, that the firſt 
man, who had the ſmall pox, had it not by infec- 
tion. If therefore this diſorder could have been 
once bred by any other cauſes, to which I willingly 
own myſelf a ſtranger, it may be produced again 


1 


by the fame cauſes, without the aſſiſtance of any 


contagion, It is indeed probable, that, now, the 
conſtant re- reproduction of this diforder may be 
owing to contagion, as it ſeldom ceaſes for any 
length of time in great towns, and the variolous 
matter, as we ſhall hereafter prove, can retain all 
its efficacy for a conſiderable time. Be that as it 
will, it cannot be denied, that the ſmall-pox may 
be produced, without any - contagion, by a 554 
| gourle 
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courſe of other cauſes; ſince it muſt have been 
originally produced in that manner. 
This holds good of every other diſorder, ca- 
pable of being communicared by contagion from 
one man to another, ſinee the man, who had it 
firſt, could not have taken it from any other man; 
for this would be a manifeſt contradiction. This 
perhaps may be the reaſon, why certain diſor- 
ders, which in former times were common and 
very contagious, have now totally diſappeared in 
ſeveral places ; for, the contagion once ſubdued, 
the diſorder will not appear again, without the 
ſame concourſe of cauſes which produced it in the 
firſt man who had it; a thing which perhaps ſel- 
dom happens; and is never known to happen in 
ſome countries. Hence it appears, why ſome diſ- 
orders are endemious in certain places, and car- 
ried, by mere contagion, to other places, in which 
there does not happen to be ue ſame concourſe of 
cauſes, by which they may be immediately excited. 
The leproſy of the Jews, ſo exactly deſeribed in 
the Old Teſtament (2), affected not only their 
bodies, but even their linen and woollen gar- 
ments; nay ſtrongly adhered to the very walls of 
their houſes; and ſuch was the dreadful conta- 
gion of this ugly diſeaſe, that the perſons vhO had 
It, kings not excepted, were to be baniſhed hu- 
man ſociety, and their houſes levelled with the 
ground, to prevent its ſpreading... Let, at this 
time of day, there is not the leaſt trace of it to be 
found in any part of Europe. Nay, other kinds 
of the leproſy, deſcribed by Greek” and Ara- 
bian phyſicians, Which raged" in Europe in the 
twelfth century, when the inhabitants of it under- 
took ſo many expeditions to the Holy Land, be- 
gan to dan of their 1 in the „blind 
ai 86 if 2 and 
77 Lan cap. 1 3 & 14. 
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and ſenſibly died away in the ſixteenth; ſo that 
they are now ſcarce to be met with. Hence the 
hoſpitals for lepers, in theſe times ſo numerous 
in every part of Europe, have ſince, in ſeveral 
places, been applied to other uſes. This diſorder 
was brought by contagion from Syria and Egypt 
into Europe. Nay, the venereal diſeaſe, which 
we likewiſe received by contagion, is ſenſibly be- 

inning to abate of its malignity; of which mare 
— | | 

Sometimes ſuch a morbid contagion continues 
for years, before it comes to be entirely extin- 
guiſhed; ſometimes it ends ſooner. That ephe- 
merous Britiſh peſtilence, ſo exactly deſcrib- 
ed by Caius Britannus, which uſed to carry off the 
healthieſt perſons in other reſpects, within the 
ſpace of a few hours, viſited England no leſs than 
five times in a period of ſeventy years; now it is 
two hundred and more ſince it appeared laſt. 

It is therefore plain, that new diſorders are pro- 
| duced by cauſes, often not ſufficiently obvious to 
be exactly obſerved; which diſorders are ſpread by 
contagion z and that ſuch contagion is ſametimes 
ſooner, ſometimes later, extinguiſhed. Now we 
may conceive the greateſt hopes of ſuch a diſor- 
der being on the decline, when the malignity of 
it begins to abate greatly, and the cantagion be- 
comes ſlower : That ephemerous Britiſh plague, 
called Sudor Anglicanus, in the beginning, ſome- 
t mes killed within the hour; then it took up 
three hours; the fourth time, it gave the pa- 
tient ſix hours; and, at its laſt mill 4 ſtill more 
time, as Caius Britamus informs us. 

The opinion, that the ſmall-pox was brought 
by cantagion into Europe, ſeems to me very pro- 
bable for the reaſons I have already aſſigned; not- 
withſtanding which, as it has now ſubliſted for ſa 


many 
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many ages, the earlieſt deſcriptions of it tally 
with its preſent appearance, and it does not ſeem 
to have yet remitted of its original violence, I 
think there is great reaſan to fear, that this diſ- 
order, ſo fatal tp mankind, is as yet at à great 
diſtance from its extinction, eſpecially as it is 
evident from certain experiments, of which I 
ſhall ſpeak hereafter, that the contagion of the 
ſmall-pox cap retain, for a long time, its apti- 
tude to propagate the diſeaſe z and we are as yet 
utter ſtrangers to the ſpace of time it requires.to 
evaporate, or become quite inert, If we further 
conſider, that this yariolous contagion is endued 
with an incredible power of multiplying itſelf, 
this opinion will appear ſtill more credible. Cer- 
tain it is, that the ſmalleſt drop of the variolous 
matter, in which that contagion reſides, is enough, 
on being applied to a little new and green 
wound, to produce the diſorder in the healthieſt 
body to ſuch a degree, that, within two weeks, 
it ſhall be all over covered with puſtules full of 
matter, the leaſt particle of which is ſufficient to 
propagate the diſorder in its turn; the very efflu- 
via of a perſon labouring under this diſorder, are 
alone ſufficient to ſpread it z for-it evidently ap- 
pears from numberleſs practical obſervations, that 
numbers have caught the ſmall pox by only en- 
tering the bed chamber, or even the houſe, in 
which ſomebody lay ill of it. Nay, I have ſeen 
whole colleges infected with the ſmall-pox, merely 
by a boy, who had had the diſorder, returning to 
ſchpql, and mixing with the other boys, before 
the red ſpots, left on his body by the dif- 
order, were worn off, Nay, the malignity of this 
virus is not to be extinguiſhed by death itſelf, as 
appears by the caſes I have already given, by which 
it appears, that the yery corple of a perſon * 
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of this diſorder © has proved ſufficient to give it. 
Fremember an infant but ſix weeks old dying of 


this diforder; and he was the only one in the 


town that then had it to my knowledge, though 
my practice was pretty extenſive; the little corpſe 
was ſtrewed with flowers; and, according to the 
cuſtom of the country, ſeveral perſons were invit- 
ed from places in the neighbourhood to viſit it, 
now laid out in a very large room, not only not 
the ſame in which it lay when living, but in one at 
ſome diſtance; yet ſome days after all the viſitors, 
who had not had the diſorder before, were ſeized 
with it, though they had made but a ſhort ſtay 
in the room, where the corpſe was expoſed. 
Seeing therefore, that the bodies of perſons in the 


beſt health are liable to be ſo changed by the 


ſmalleſt particles of the variolous matter, that 
during the diſorder, after their recovery from it, 
nay after their dying of it, every part of them 
ſhall breathe contagion,” and that a contagion fit- 
ted to adhere to ſeveral kinds of ſubſtance, and 
retain its malignity for a conſiderable time; it is 
pretty evident that we can entertain no great hopes 
of the ſmall- pox ever becoming extin&. Were 
this ever to be the caſe, we might begin to ex- 
pect it, as ſoon as we could be certain that there 
were no obſervations to prove the ſmall pox had 
broke out in Europe of its own accord, and with- 
out any contagion, and, on the contrary, great 
reaſon to think that it was brought to us by con- 
tagion from other countries 

But ſeveral phyſicians having obſerved, that 
ſcarce one man in a thouſand eſcapes the ſmall pox ; 
that children in the womb have ſometimes had it; 


that it is to be dreaded by ſuch as have not alrea- 


dy had it from their birth to their death, let them 
die ever ſo old; they began thereupon to look up- 


N On 
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on the fomes of this diſorder as having its origin 
in and with man; and to think that this fomes lay 
concealed in his body, and ſometimes for a long 
time, before it became active, and produced the 
diforder, This opinion was particularly reliſhed 
by ſuch as would have it, that the diſorder was 
coeval with man himſelf. | 
Rhaſes, who tells us he was the firlr to treat 
expreſsly of the ſmall pox (7), ſuppoſed ſuch in- 
nate contagion communicated by the mother to 
the child, while {till in the womb; and that, when 
brought into action, it depurates the blood, juſt 
as. fermentation converts the turbid Juice of the 
grape into a fragrant and limpid wine, by a ſe- 
paration of the thick lees. As it appeared from 
experience, that ſometimes men are ſeized with 
the diforder in the womb, and very often in their 
outh; and that thoſe, who once had it, never 
had it again, this opinion took with many; nay 
in former days it was almoſt univerſa lly- kid laid 
down as a maxim, that ſuch morbid leaven, 
communicated by the mother to the foetus; came 
into action, ſometimes ſooner and ſometimes later, 
excited the diſorder, and was then, by this very 
diſorder, expelled the body; that the whole maſs 
of blood was thereby depurated from all inhe- 
rent virus; and that this was the reaſon, a man 
who once had the ſmall pox was never to have it 
again. They therefore looked upon the ſmall- 
x as a natural and uſeful deſpumation of the 
blood, by which thoſe only periſhed, whoſe bad 
fortune it was to receive a portion of lea ven of the 
ſharper kind; or too great a quantity of it ; or, 
in fine, not to be bleſſed with a conſtitution ſtror 
enough to bear the diſturbance it created i in their 
bodies. | 
"And 


| 7 
{r) Friend Hiſtor. of Phyſic, Tom, II. pag. 190. 
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And, as the menſtrual blood has a bad charac- 
ter with many people, and is generally retained 
by women during the whole time of their preg- 
nancy, in order to yield nouriſhment to the future 
man, they were pleaſed to conceit, that it like- 
wiſe communicated to the blood and humours of 
the foetus ſome kind of malignity, which was 
afterwards expelled by the depuration wrought by 
means of the ſmall-pox. I have already, in the 
chapter on the diſorders of Virgins, given my 
thoughts concerning the opinion we ought to en- 
tertain of the — Home blood, and made it ap- 
pear, that the diforders, which follow the ſup- 
preſſion of ſuch blood, are not to be attributed 
to any kind of malignity in it, but to very diffe- 
rent cauſes. Others accuſed the liquid of the 
amnios, in which the foetus ſwims, and which 
they likewiſe imagined made part of its nouriſh- 
ment. Others again, conſidering that it is uſual 


to tie the navel-ſtring, on the child's coming into 


the world, at ſome diſtance from the navel, and 
that the part between the ligature and the navel 
withers and dies away, though not without re- 
maining faſtened for ſome days to the live parts 
thoſe, I ſay, were of opinion, that ſome bad af- 
fection was thereby communicated to the blood of 
the foetus, capable of producing, in proceſs of 
time, this morbid leaven. If I have not given, 


by name, the authors of theſe opinions, it is be- 


cauſe the number of them is too great, as every 
one verſed in medical writings muſt know. Bur, 
though theſe authors are divided in their opinions 
concerning the firſt origin of this fomes, or 
morbid leaven, yet they are all pretty well agreed 
in this one point, that, whatever the nature of it 
may be, it is communicated to the foetus, till 


reſident in the mother's womb, and may lie con- 
, Ccealed 
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cealed in the body a long time, before it becomes 


active. 

But they preſently ſaw that this fomes or leaven 
could not long continue mixed with the circulat- 
ing humours; for then it muſt have been ſpeedily 
eliminated the body; at leaſt, there was no 
conceiving how it could remain inert for-ſo many 
years, without loſing any thing of its quality, 
or its aptitude to produce the ſmall- pox in its due 
ſeaſon, if it were to be kept in perpetual protru- 
ſion through the veſſels of the body with the cir- 
culating humours. 

This difficulty laid them under a neceſſity of 
ſuppoſing, that there were ſome ſpots in the body, 
in which ſuch connate fomes might ſafely lurk. The 
illuſtrious Hoffman (/) had laid it down as a max- 
im, ex ſucco quidem chyloſo lymphatico corrupto eb 
impuro matris, oriri prius bunc ſubtilem et virulen- 
tum bumorem, ſed viſcaſitate quadam obvolutum, fir- 
miuſque tubulis quibuſdam impactum, deliteſcere 
tamdiu, donec in motum fermentativum, ſui mul- 
tiplicativum, ab aliis cauſis deducatur, ſuccis in- 
finuatur, et critica quaſi deſpumatione ex corpore eu- 
turbetur ; ** That this ſubtle and virulent hu- 
« mour firſt ſprings from a chylous and lympha- 
« tic, but corrupt and impure, juice of the mo- 
« ther; but that being covered with a kind of 
<« viſiſity, and more compactly ſhut up in ſome 
„ ſmall tubes, it continues concealed in them, 
<* till it is by other cauſes brought into a fermen- 
« tative motion, ſufficient to multiply it, inſinu- 
« ated into the other juices, and at length ex- 
* pelled the body by a kind of critical deſpuma- 
* tion.” He was of opinion, that this juice had 
its neſt in certain obſtructed tubules of the ſpinal 
marrow, becauſe the ſpinal marrow and the head 
h are 


V Medic, Syſtemat, Prat, Tom. IV. pag. 144. 
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are the firſt parts viſible in the ſmalleſt embrios, 
and are of a conſiderable bulk with reſpect to the 
other parts, which afterwards ſucceſſively make 
their appearance. Further, he placed this neſt in 
the loweſt part of the ſpinal marrow, becauſe the 
diſorder in iis beginning ſometimes diſturbs the 
whole nervous ſyſtem, and this diſturbance is fol- 
lowed by convulſions and deliriums : he looked 
upon the pains in the head, back, and loins, which 
almoſt always accompany the incipient ſmall- 
pox, as ſo many ſupernumerary proots of the ſame 


opinion. 


Violante, famous for a long and ſucceſsſul prac- 
tice of our art, placed the neſt of this morbid 
ſomes in the atrabilarian capſules, or the reins 
known by the name of ſuccenturiate; or at leaſt 
ſtrenuouſly maintained this opinion, which had 
long before been advanced by Willis (t). The 
grounds upon which he chiefly endeavours to 
eſtabliſh this opinion, are, that neither anatomiſts 
nor phy ſioligiſts had as yet been able to aſſign any 
uſe for theſe parts; and that theſe atrabilarian 
capſules encreaſe in ſize the nearer man approaches 
to his origin, whereas they become leis as he 
advances in years, and almoſt diſappear in old 
age. Beſides, there is found in them a black juice, 
which he takes to be the fomes of this diorder; 
laying it down as a maxim, that the contagion of 
the ſmall-pox does nothing more than bring this 
humour into action. But, with this great man's 
leave, I muſt own, that I cannot- approve this 
doctrine, There are, no doubt, ſeveral parts of the 
human body, the uſe of which is not yet aſcer- 
tained, though it may perhaps hereafter; and 
Which en are of a re b in fœtuſes and 


young 
0 Violante de Variol,'et wobill. pag, 22; & ſeq. 
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young people; and afterwards ſenſibly grow leſs 
and leſs during the remainder of our lives, till 
they come at laſt to be totally aboliſned. Such, 
for inſtance, is the gland, called thymus, con- 
cerning the uſe of which we are as yet totally in 
the dark; nay, we are not as yet clear with regard 
to the peculiar functions of the meſenteriac glans 
in chy lification; and theſe glands are of a 
great ſize in young people, whereas they ſome- 
times totally diſappear in extreme old age, Might 
not therefore theſe parts be the ſeat of this fomes? 
I muſt own they, do not contain that black juice; 
but then we are not ſure that the fomes of the 
ſmall-pox mutt be of that colour, 

Many other and very capital objections winks. 
be made to this doctrine; for thence it would fol- 
low, that the {mall-pox was coeval with the hu- 
man race, ſince every man carried a ſtock of it 
about him; but I believe it will appear by what 
I have already ſaid, that this opinion is not alto- 
gether ſo | probable. . Beſides, as the atrabilarian 
capſules are larger in young people, and ſenſibly 
decreaſe as We advance in years, the ſmall-pox 
ſhould prove more fatal to growing perſons than 
adults, which is contrary to experience; nay, it 
is uſual above all other periods of human life to 
chuſe, for the inoculation of the ſmall · pox, that 
between the fourth or fifth year, and the age of 
puberty. Since violent intermitting, nay, and 
acute fevers, ſo often ſeize young people, ſhould 
not this virus lurking in the ſuccenturiate reins be 
then excited and brought into action? Contagion 
alone is ſufficient to produce the ſmall-pox in the 
healthieſt bodies; why then need we recur to an 
uncertain cauſe, when we know that contagion 
alone is ſufficient in other contagious diſorders ? 
It will be no eaſy matter to convince us, that 
2 there 
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there is any neceſſity for ſome pre- ixiſting morbid 
fomes in the body, to make a man bit by a mad 
dog become mad, to make a man mixing with 
people in the plague, breed the plague, to make 
a phyſician inſpecting the faces of a dyſenteric 
patient, catch the dyſentery. Whoever ſeriouſly 
attends to theſe conſiderations, will not be eaſily 
brought to reliſh this doctrine, which teaches, that 
in a perfect and healthy human body, and that 
too from its very origin, there are laid, by ſome 
natural law, the ſeeds of a future diſorder, and 
that thoſe ſeeds can continue there, without loſing 
any thing of their efficacy, to extreme old age, 
when every thing in us, the moſt ſolid parts not 
excepted, is in a conſtant ſtate, of wear by thoſe 


very actions which contribute to life and health, 


and of reſtitution by food (u). 

There is another theory of the ſmall-pox, 
lately propoſed by Habuius (w), a famous ſtick- 
ler for the antiquity of this diſorder. By this 
doctrine it ſnould appear, that the ſmall-pox was 
coeval with the human race, and therefore always 
had a being. Nay, our author was for ſtriking 
the ſmall-pox out of the catalogue of human 
diſeaſes, aſſerting that it was ſpeciem evolutionis 
corporis bumani: A kind of evolution, or 
« unfolding, of the human body (x),“ by which 
ſome new minute blood veſſels, which had hither- 
to lain folded up and bid, come out on the ſkin, 
and being now unfolded, become better able to 
exerciſe their functions; and he endeavours to 

rove that there are to be found in the human 
. many ſuch primordia of future things, 
which continue for a long time dead, as it were, 
| and 

() H. Boerh. Inflit. Se. 476. 


(w) Variolarum ratio, &c, Wratiſlavz, 1751, in 40. 
(x) Ibid. P · 11. | 
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and uſeleſs; ſuch as the rudiments of the ſecond 
teeth, which occur, even in children; come before 
their time; he likewiſe gives as another inſtance.; ; 
that remarkable change, which takes place in both 
ſexes about the age of puberty. Theſe are his 
words: Scilicet intellexi tandem, quod illæ ipſæ va- 
riolarum puſtulæ revera fint totidem præg nantes ar- 
teriarum gemmæ, ab, illarum ramulis ſub cuticula 
abditis, determinatæque evolutioni ſue f ropinquis, 
emifſe. Quibus multiplicatarum, incremento corpo- 
ris, ſummitatum vaſculoſarum lamina prorumpant z 
ſoluto cuticle cum cute nexu bullulas efformant ; 
hiſque tamquam totidem periantbiis tantiſper cuſtodita 
latent, affluenteque ſucco benigno nutrita, juſtam 
maturitatem indipiſcuntur, liberumque aeris acceſſum 
fine læſione ferunt. Quo ipſo temporis momento fe- 
liciter impetrato, eædem variolarum gemmæ, Bucuſ- 
que forum coniventium more. clauſe, diductis labiis 
ſuis rithum aperientes,  ſuperfluas humiditates ex- 
balare patiuntur, tumque denique tamquam inutiles 
carrollæ defluunt, vaſculo ipſa, tali florendi ratione 
renata, novaque cuticula munita, fundtionibus ſuis 
obeundis paria ſibi relinguentes. For I have at 
% laſt had the happineſs to perceive, that thoſe 
very identical puſtules of the ſmall-pox, are, 
in fact, nothing but ſo many pregnant gemmæ 
of the arteries, put forth by their minute 
* branches hid under the ſkin, and approaching 
« the time fixed for their evolution; and from 
* which break forth the ſtamina of the vaſculous 
* ſummits multiplied by the encreaſe of the 
% body; theſe ſummits form little bubbles by 
«© deſtroying the contiguity between the ſkin and 
the cuticle, and lie hid in them a little, as in 
„ ſo many perianthia, till being nouriſhed by the 
afflux of a friendly humour, they acquire their 


*« proper degree of maturity, and become capable 
Vol. XV. E 
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«* of bearing without injury, the free acceſs of 
* the air. Having happily attained this period, 
«© theſe ſame gemmæ of the ſmall-pox, hitherto 
&« cloſed in the manner of unblown flowers, at 
«© length form an outlet by the opening of their 
© lips, permit the ſuperfluous humours to eva- 
„ porate, and then, at length, fall off like fo 
% many uſeleſs carollæ, leaving the little veſſels 
<« themſelves, reproduced by this mode of 
& flowering, and provided with a new cuticle, 
&* in a condition to do their own duty (y).” Hah- 
nius would have it, that, as the gemmæ defend 
the tender parts of the plant on the point of their 
evolution ; the puſtules of the ſmall-pox are, in 
like manner, glomeres of the naſcent veſſels on 
the point of their evolution; and are therefore 
deſtined to the very ſame uſes in men, which we 
well know the gemmeæ are in trees (z). Nay, as 
the gemmæ of trees are ſometimes covered with an 
unctuous ſubſtance for their defence, and this ſub- 
ſtance is often endued with a peculiar ſmell; ſo the 
variolous pimples, when about to come out, or 
actually coming out, are attended with a ſmell of 
their own, quite different from that ſtench, which 
is a ſign of corruption, and is exhaled from ul- 
cerated places, or ſcabs wet with ſanies ; and, by the 
variolous puſtules themſelves, when ſuppurated 
(a). Now, the pus of the variolous puſtules, I 
mean that of the good kind, which he calls the 
variolous humour, is not unlike a certain kind of 
humour found in the amnios, which ſurrounds, 
cheriſhes, nouriſhes, and, by its ſtay, in proceſs of 
time, perfects thoſe minute embrios of the little 
+ 3 * naſcent 
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6) Variotarum ratio Wratiflaviz 1751, in 4to. page 12. 
| (=) Ibid. page 30. | a 
(a Idid. page 32. 
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naſcent arteries (6). And, as in flowers, the 
perianthuim anſwers ths purpoſe of defending 
them in their tender ſtate from the injuries of the 
airz and then, on their growing ſtronger, and 
blowing, falls off as a now uſeleſs defence, ac- 
cording to an elegant poet (c). 


Omnes enim verno ſpes eſt in flore : tenellum 
Hinc ſolers natura fevet, ramog ue comanti 

Et duro calicis munimine veſtit, hiantem 

Di en modice jubet, explicitas evolvere frondes, 
Nec totos aperire finus, ſed diſcere ſenſim 
Frigora nocte pati, calidoque aſſueſcere ſoli. 


Juſt in the fame manner, would Hahnias have 
the falling ſcabs of the ſmall-pox conſidered as 
their withering perianthia; and having obſerved 
that children liked the taſte of them, he, from 
the thus manifeſted innoxiouſneſs of ſo ſtrange a 
delicacy, acquitted the matter contained in the 
variolous puſtules of being indued with any pot- 
ſonous quality (d). But nothing can be ſurer, 
notwithſtanding, than that the ſmall-pox may be 
agared by theſe ſcabs, though they prove 
ectly innocent with regard to thoſe who have 
already had it. f 
From all this, our illuſtrious author con- 
cluded (e), that the whole web of the ſkin was 
renewed by the ſmall-pox. © Being, however, 
aware, that a very ſtrong objection to his doctrine 
might be drawn from the conſtant danger, and 
frequent fatality, attending the confluent ſmall- 
pox, he endeavours 1 obviate it by 3 : 
3*"Y 4 i iy 


(5) Ibid. page 37. 

(c , fog Pred. Ruſt. Lib. V. 
(4) Hahn. ibid. page 41. 

(e) Hahn. ibid. page 43 
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that, Diſtat variolarum coufluentium morbus a diſ- 
tintiarum morbo vere ut partus difficilis et preterna- 
turalis a facili et naturali. Eruntque adeo nobis variolæ 
confluentes, variolæ difficiles, five evolutio difficilis va- 
forum ſanguiferorum cutis, qua illorum actus florendi, 
puſtularum aut duriorum, aut gentilitia quadem pra- 
vitate dignoſcendarum, copia, vicinia, confluxu, nunc 
totus fatiſcit, nunc inſurgentibus inde diris ſymptoma- 
tibus per cundta variolarum ſtadia interturbatur (): 
«© The. confluent ſmall- pox differs from the diſ- 
„ tinct, juſt as a difficult and preternatural la- 
* bour from an eaſy and natural one. Hence the 
** confluent ſmall · pox muſt be conſidered as a dif- 
% ficult ſmall-pox, or a difficult evolution of the 
% blood. veſſels of the ſkin, in which their flow- 
<< ering is ſometimes entirely prevented by the 
number, nearneſs and, confluence of pimples, re- 
- <6. markable for their hardneſs, or ſome other pecu- 
© liar vice zand ſometimes only diſturbed, through 
every ſtage. of the diſorder, by the dangerous 
. «. ſymptoms thence ariſing.” Moreover, our au- 
_ thor conſidering that the great diſturbance raiſed 
in the human frame, by the confluent ſmall-pox, 
and the ſo often unhappy iſſue of that kind, 
might be made another objection to his ſyſtem, 
as an event altogether the reverſe of an uſeful 
evolution of the blood - veſſels of the ſkin, pre- 
ordained, if we believe him, by nature herſelf; 
he is pleaſed to aſcribe all the miſchief done on 
- this occaſion to an epidemic malignity concurring 
with this natural evolution of the blood veſſels. 
His words are: Accidit tunc variolis laborantibus, 
ſola © ejuſmodi epidemiarum culpa quod florentibus 
Hortis, quod ſylvis virentibus, quod fertilibus agris. 
Fade tempeſtatis injuria diſpereunt flores, folia, 
8 | fruges 3 


{/) Ibid, page 56. | 
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fruges; preſſundantur horti, ſylve, agri : ſed nulla 
vel hortulani, vel agrorum, unice incongrue tempeſ- 
tatis, culpa. © It then fares with the ſmall- 
* pox pimples in labour, merely through the 
«* fault of ſuch epidemy, as, in a ſtorm, with the 
© blooming gardens, the green woods, the fer- 
& tile fields. It is merely by the violence of the 
« wind the flowers hang y 5 their heads, the 
&« leaves fall off, the grain is laid even with the 
ground; that the gardens, woods, and fields, 
are laid waſte; and not through any fault 
<« either in the ſoil or the hand that cultivates it; 
„the bad weather alone is to blame (g).“ 

Such are the arguments to which our illuſtrious 
author was driven to eſtabliſh his new doctrine 
concerning the ſmall-pox; of which, I muſt 
own, I could never, after the moſt ſerious exami- 
nation, entertain any other opinion, than that of 
its being more ingenious than ſolid; and I make 
no doubt of its appearing in the ſame light to 
many more beſides myſelf. Phyficians are uni- 
verſally agreed, that the ſmall-pox, every thing 
elſe being equal, is always ſlight and ſafe in pro- 
portion to the fewneſs of the eruptions ; fo that 
according to our author, thoſe muſt be happieſt, 
in whom the natural evolutions of the blood veſ- 
ſels of the ſkin happen to prove moſt imperfett ; 
yet I believe there are very few, who would chuſe 
to purchaſe a more perfect evolution of them, at the 
expence of an heavier fit of illneſs. Beſides, the 
ſmall-pox, as I ſhall hereafter ſhew, ſeizes the 
ſurface of the interior as well as exterior parts of 
the body, though the ſtructure of the former 
differs widely from that of the latter; and, ſurely, 
it cannot be for the 275 of any evolution of 
: | 3 the 


(gz) Hahn, 
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the blood veſſels, that the germens of the ſmall- 
pox, in that caſe ſo miſchievous, come out 
on the interior parts. They over-run the noſtrils, 
throat, and roof of the palate, & c. where chere is 
no cutis. The pale and juiceleſs ſkin of de- 
crepit old people does not appear ever ſo little 
qualified to put forth the gemmæ of veſſels going 
to unfold themſelves; yet, this laſt ſtage of hu- 
man life is not proof againſt the ſmall pox. Our 
being able to communicate the ſmall- pox by ino- 
culation, is a proof, that the variolous pus is 
poſſeſſed of a real degree of contagion; and 
that not of the mildeſt kind; ſince the little 
wounds imbued with this matter often degenerate 
into ulcers very hard to be cured. This ſelf 
ſame pus, taken by reſorption into the veins, pro- 
duces likewiſe very ſtubborn diſorders z and when 
it happens to be diſcharged from the blood, by a 
metaſtaſis, on any particular ſpot, it not only pro- 
Juces bad ulcers, but eats into the very bones, 
and renders them carious. Nay, the dry ſcabs 
of the eruptions; which our author is pleaſed to 
conſider as the withered prianthia of the cuta- 
neous gemme, are not free from contagion, be- 
ing found ſufficient, when applied to the noſtrils 
in the Chineſe manner, to produce the diſorder. 
Moreover, thoſe who have but very few pimples, 
provided they are of the right and genuine ſort, 
are not liable to have the diſorder again, though 
the infectious matter ſhould be applied, in the 
way of inoculation, to a green and bleeding wound; 
yet, in our author's hypotheſis, an infinite num- 
ber of the blood veſſels of their ſkin muſt ſtill 
remain to be unfolded. i 
Theſe are but a ſpecimen of the many diffi- 
culties ] ſtarted againſt this new ſyſtem, in conſe- 
. quence of the illuſtrious author having written 
me 
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me ſeveral letters, and all in the moſt friendly ſtile, 
for my ſentiments of it. But my objections had 
not weight enough with him to make him give it 
up; however, it was only in opinion we differed; 
J maintained a no leſs friendly than uſeful corre- 
ſpondence with this very learned Phyſician, as 
long as he lived. Some time before his death, he 
wrote another treatiſe (v), in Which he not only 
defends his opinion, notwithſtanding the objecti- 
on made by many famous men, that whole na- 
tions were for ages together ſtrangers to the 
ſmall-pox, and that, when they at length received 
that diſorder, it was merely by contagion, and a 
contagion which proved fatal to many; but he 
endeavours to prove, that the lymphatic veſſels 
of the ſkin are unfolded by the meazles, juſt in 
the ſame manner that the blood veſſels of the 
ſkin are unfolded by the ſmall-pox ; and hence he 
ſtiled the former the champions of the latter ; for 
he flattered himſelf, that the meazles confirmed, 
beyond the poſſibility of doubt, every thing he 
had advanced concerning the ſmall-pox. Nay, 
he abided fo firmly by this, his new ſyſtem, that 
he ſeemed to make as little of a contagion 
ſpreading the ſmall-pox through a whole nation, 
hitherto unacquainted with it, as of a foreſt of 
barren palm trees being fæcundated and rendered 
prolific by the duſt of the antheræ (i); he then 
adds: Ludere velle, bæc aſſerens, in re ſeria videri 
poteram, niſi variolas flores humani corporis eſſe 
intime cognoviſſem, et niſi publice tale quid contra 
integrum ſecus ſentientium exercitum proponere auſus 
fuiſſem : I ſhould be afraid, in conſequence of 
of my advancing theſe things, to appear ca- 

e „ pable 


) Morbilli Variol. vind. delineat. a Jo. Goth. de Hahn. 
Wraiſlay. 1753. 
(i) Ibid. page 18, 19. 
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“ pable of trifling in a matter of moment, un- 
* leſs I was quite fatisfied within mylelf, that the 
„ eruptions of the ſmall-pox are the flowers of 
* the human body; and had the confidence to 
defend my opinion, publickly, againſt a whole 
* army of phylicians who think otherwiſe.” Bur, 
with all due deference to the judgment of this 
great phyſician, whoſe memory will ever be ho- 
noured by all good men, I cannot help joining 
againſt him; nay, I truſt I ſhall take warning 
from him, not to ſuffer myſelf to be led aſtray by 
ſpecious appearances, in my endeavours to deliver, 
to the beſt of my abilities, the hiſtory and treat- 
ment of diſeaſes. After all, there are, in theſe 
two tracts, many things well worth our peruſal, 
particularly ſeveral faithful obſervations, and 
exact deſcriptions, of both the ſmall-pox and the 
meazles, in every ſtage of them. 
| believe that no one, who has been at the pains 
of attentively conſidering all I have ſaid of the 
ſmall pox, can entertain the leaſt doubt of its 
being propagated by. contagion. The next thing 
we are to conſider, is by what means it is con- 
veyed from the body of a perſon labouring under 
it into that of another in good health. 
It appezrs from very many obſervations, that 
this contagion is capable of floating in the air, 
and entering our body with that element. Num- 
bers have been infected with the ſmall-pox, mere- 
ly by coming into the room, where another was 
ill of it; and that, without ever touching the ſick 
perſon, or even touching any thing he had touched: 
nay, ſome have taken it by juſt croſſing the 
threſhold of a houſe, in which there happened to 
be ſomebody down in it ; moreover, the bodies 
of perſons who have died of the ſmall-pox ſtill 
continue to fill the circumambient air . = 
ceds 
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ſeeds of it, as I have already related. Now, to float 
in the air, and fly about with that thin and ſub- 
til element, it muſt be, itſelf, extremely thin and 
ſubtil; and, therefore, when taken into the lungs 
with the air, in the act of inſpiration, it may get 
out of them again, by means of the ſame ve- 
hicle, in the act of exſpiration; and ſo eſcape the 
body. | 
But, then, we are to obſerve, that the mouth, 
"noſtrils, aſpera arteria, lungs, ſtomach, inteſ- 
tines, to which the air has'free acceſs by inſpiration 
or deglutition, are perpetually lined with a ſitmy 
mucous humour, well qualified by its viſcoſity to 
catch theſe contagious miaſmata, though natu- 
rally ſo volatile; nay, that the-ſkin is covered, 
throughout, with an unctuous matter, and at all 
times equally acceſſible to the air; it cannot there- 
fore appear any way improbable, that the vari- 
olous contagion ſhould adhere to the ſkin fo conſti- 
tuted, and by that means propagate the diſorder. 
We have an account of it having been. tried, if 
the ſmall-pox could be produced in an healthy 
body, merely by applying ſome of the variolous 
pus to the ſkin, without any wound to receive it; 
and the thing ſucceeded in many, when the pus 
was kept on by a ſticking plaiſter (); but, as it 
did not ſucceed in all, there is great realon to 
_ conjecture, that the contagion is not as eaſily 
communicated by applications of the contagion 
to the ſkin, as by the inſpiration and deglutition 
of it; and it muſt ever remain a matter of doubt, 
whether or no the contagious efluvia may not be 
taken by inſpiration into the body, at the fame 
time that the variolous pus is applied to the ſkin. 
Some obſervations, however, feem to imply, that 


ſuch 


(+) Journ. Britann, mars, avril, 1754, page 417. 
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fuch contagion now and then adheres ta the ſkin; 
and thereby, alone, produces the diſorder. 

[ have ſometimes ſeen a ſingle pimple come out 
on the body of a perſon in perfect health, grow 
red, give pain, ſuppurate, and eat deep into the 
ſkin, leaving a pretty large cicatrix behind it; 
and in a few days the ſmall-pox followed with 
its uſual train of ſymptoms. I have been told by 
other phyſicians, that they have ſometimes ob- 
ſerved the ſame thing; even the poor women, 
who make a trade of nurſing perſons ill of the 
ſmall· pox, have a name for theſe ſolitary erup- 
tions; they call them mother-pocks, as if they 


were the mothers of the ſmall-pox that is ſoon 


to follow; nay, they, on their appearing, make 
no ſcruple of prognoſticating the ſpeedy 
appearance of the ſmall-pox itſelf. This kind of 
pimple generally ſhews itſelf on the face; and, 
ſome times, though but ſeldom, there are two 
or three of them. For my part, I do not re- 
member, that, in all my practice, I ever ſaw the 
number exceed two, but they always leave behind 
them a more diſagreeable cicatrix, than the ſubeſ- 
quent genuine eruptions. Hence I have been led to 
ſuſpect, that the contagious miaſmata, by adhering 
to ſome particular ſpot of the ſkin, might 4 
fuch little ulcers, which afterwards infected the 
humours flowing to it, ſo as in time to produce 
the diſorder ; this, at leaſt, is certain, that, in the 
proceſs of inoculation, the lips of the wounds 
made for that purpoſe, firſt inflame, and then 
open; that ſuppuration enſues, and a trifling 
little wound degenerates into a deep and pretty 
wide ulcer (J. 

| | But 


(1) Academ, de Chirurg. tom. 2. page 558. 
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But this contagion, conſidering how it floats 
in the air, and that it is not then to be diſcern- 
ed by any of the ſenſes, muſt, one would ima- 
gine, be extremely minute and ſubtil; and that 
it really is ſo, may be deduced from direct experi- 
ments. Formerly, the way to inoculate was to 
apply to the wound ſome pus newly ſqueezed from 
the variolous puſtule, taking care to loſe no time 
in the application. But, as perſons ill of the diſ- 
order were not always at hand, they tried another 
more convenient method, particularly in England, 
when the uſe of inoculation began to prevail there: 
They dipt a thread into the variolous pus; and this 
thread they found could be kept, when dried, for 
ſome months, without loſing any of its efficacy; as. 
to give the diſorder, they had nothing to do, but lay 
it on the wound, and then bind it down with a ſtick- 
ing plaiſter. Now, what a trifling quantity of in- 
fection muſt that be, which can be contained in a 
little bit of ſuch thread? and even all that trifling 
quantity is not taken in by the bibulous veins; 
nay, it appears from experiment, that it is ſuf- 
ficient to leave the thread in the wound a very 
ſhort time, to produce the diſorder. What is ill 
more ſurpriſing, the mere rubbing of the wound, 
and that but once, with a little rag containing ſome 
of the variolous pus, has been ſufficient to an- 
ſwer the ſame end (m). A woman, who had 
lome threads imbued with the variolous pus ap- 
plied to. an opening made in her ſkin, for the pur- 
poſe of inoculation ; but, ſpeedily repenting of 
her having ſubmitted to the operation, removed 
the dreſſing, took out the threads, and replaced 
them with others that were not infected, and then 
bound them down with the uſual drefling, with- 
out letting her phylician know any thing of the 

matter, 
n Kirk patrick on icoculation, pag. 165. 
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matter, leaſt he ſhould check her for her want of 
reſolution ; all in hopes ſhe had not as yet caught 
the infection; this woman, I ſay, had the diſor- 
der, notwithſtanding ; got over it happily ; and 
then confeſſed the trick ſhe had played. 

Hence it appears, that, terrible a diſorder as the 
fmall-pox may be, the leaſt particle of the vario- 
lous pus is ſufficient to produce it; yet this pus, 
after all, ſeems to be nothing more than the 
bare vehicle of the contagion itſelf, the exility of 
which mult therefore ſurpaſs all imagination. 
But what muſt appear ftill more ſurpriſing, let 
the quantity of this contagious matter applied to 
the body of an healthy perſon be ever ſo great, it 
never makes the diſorder worſe. It was once the 
cuſtom in Greece to make ſeveral inciſions or punc- 


tures, and beſtow on every one of them, plenty 


of the variolous pus; yet the perſons thus treat- 
ed generally had the diſorder very favourably. 


In England, when they were trying the method of 


inoculation on ſome poor wretches under ſentence 
of death, they applied to each of them three 
rags imbued with a large quantity of the pus, 
yet they all got over the diforder (2). A doubt 
ariſing, that the youngeſt of three infants, un- 


der inoculation for the ſmall pox, had not ta- 


ken the infection, as his wound did not appear 


equally inflamed with thoſe of the other two, the 


variolous matter was again applied to it, yet he 
had not the diſorder before them; nay, he had 
fewer eruptions, and better ſymptoms (o). 

On the other hand, the leaſt quantity of the 


variolous pus has ſometimes been known to pro- 
duce a moſt dangerous ſmall-pox, nay, one that 


has proved fatal. It is plain, therefore, that an in- 


| credibly ſmall quantity of the contagious matter is 
. ſufficient to produce the ſmall pox, and that the 


diſorder 
(*) Ibid. pag. 162. (0) Ibid, pag. 166, 
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diſorder is never the worſe for having been pro- 
duced by a large quantity of it. 

After all, this ſo very contagious matter of the 
ſmall-pox, though light enough to float in the 
air, and ſubtil enough to eſcape all our ſenſes, can 
adhere to other bodies, and retain for a long 
time its aptitude to propagate the diſorder. A wo- 
man caught the ſmall-pox, merely by waſhing, 
in the Iſlands of Ferroe, the ſhirt of a young 
man who had had it in Denmark; and the dil- 
order afterwards ſpread itſelf, and carried off num- 
bers. Nay a girl, by carrying about her, for a 
few days, ſome letters ſhe had received from a 
brother ill of the ſmall-pox, was ſeized with it 
herſelf, though there was no ſign of the diſorder 
in the place where ſhe lived (p). Aman, merely 
by entering the room, in which another had had 
it three months before, caught it likewiſe. A 
ſurgeon, merely by bleeding a woman. with a 
lancet he had uſed nine days before to take off 
ſome ripe puſtules, infected her to ſuch a degree, 
that ſhe had the diſorder ſoon after (9). Threads, 
imbued with the variolous matter, have been 
known to communicate the diſorder on being ap- 
plied to a green wound, after they had been kept 
ſeveral months in a box, which, indeed, was very 
cloſe ſhut (r ). It has been however obſerved, 
that the contagious matter, when kept ſome time, 
is three or four days ſlower in taking effect (). 
It is uſual with the Chineſe, to preſerve, in a por- 
celain veſſel, perfectly cloſed with wax, the ſcabs 
of well dried puſtules; and they thus make them 
retain, for ſeveral years, their infectious quality. . 

| | which 


(p) Werlhoff de variol. & anthrac. pag. 16. 17. in notis. 
2 Kirkpatrick of inoculation, pag. 167, 168. 

(r) Acad, de Chirurg. Tom, II. pag. 556, 

(/) Ibid. pag. 559. e 
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which they would, otherwiſe, loſe in little more 
than three months (2). To inoculate a perſon, 
they take two large, or four ſmall, ſcabs, and lap- 
ping them up, with a little moſs, in ſome ſilk- 
down, they make the whole into a roll, which is 
put up the noſe; and in a ſhort time the ſmall- 
pox is ſure to follow. It is plain, therefore, that 
this contagion keeps a long time; and that it is 
not as yet known, what length of time is requi- 
ſite for it to loſe, entirely, its aptitude to produce 
the ſmall-pox. 

It may nor, perhaps, be amiſs, before I pro- 
ceed any further, to give a few corrollaries, which 
follow from what has been ſaid in the foregoing 


WT 

1ſt; It is certain that the ſmall-pox is propagat- 
ed by the contagion which a perſon, who actually 
has, or has lately had, it, communicates to another, 

2dly. And it does not appear by any experi- 
ment that can be depended on, that the ſmall-pox 
ever ſhewed itſelf in Europe, otherwiſe than by 
contagion. of 48 

gdly. Man alone, of all animals, is liable to 
take the diſorder; for it does not appear, by any 
experiment I know of, that dogs or any other do- 
meſtic animals have ever been infected with it, 
though they have lain in the ſame bed with thoſe 
who had it, and have frequently touched, and 
even licked the ripe puſtules, full of matter. | 

Athly. The body is ſo diſpoſed by the ſmall- 
pox produced by contagion, as to bear afterwards 
with 'impunity the ſelf ſame contagion applied in 
any manner, and to any part of it. 
_  &thly. Though ſeveral perſons, even ſuch as 
have been frequently expoſed to the contagion, 
have lived and died without ever having the ſmall- 

| pox, 
) Lettres edif. & curieuſ. Tom, XX. pag. 337, 318. 
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pox, no man living can be ſure of his never hav- 
ing it. 

Schly. This contagion, though it diſturbs the 
human body, even that of the healthieſt perſons in 
ſo ſtrange a' manner, is too ſmall in point of 
bulk, and too ſubtil, to ſtrike any of the ſenſes. 

7thly. Bur then it is capable of being arreſted 
by any viſcid and tenacious ſubſtances, and of 
adhering to, and inhering in, different bodies, 
and that too for a long time, without loſing any 
thing of its aptitude to propagate the diſorder. 

$thly. This contagion is poſſeſſed of a ſurpriſ- 
ing power, by which it converts the moſt healthy 
humours into its own nature, and thereby becomes 
capable of being multiplied almoſt to infinity. 
The ſmalleſt particle of the variolous pus will 
infect a perſon in good health, as is plain from 
the effects of inoculation z and every ſingle ſup- 
purated puſtule of ſuch infected perſon contains 
a contagious pus of the ſame kind, by which the 
diſeaſe may be again communicated to others. 
The variolous pus has been produced, by a ſe- 
ries of ſucceſſive inoculations, to the eighth gene- 
ration; and that of the laſt generation proved 
equally contagious with the parent pus (). 

gthly. Such, therefore, being the faculty of 
this contagion, to multiply itſelf, and adhere to fo 
many fubſtances, without loſing any of its effica- 
cy, we are not to be ſurpriſed at its ſeldom ceaf- 
ing, for any great length of time, in large and po- 
pulous places; or at its fo often breaking out 
afreſh in them; nor, on the other hand, at its 
often not appearing, for years together, in country 

laces, bleſſed with a free and open air, and hav- 
ing little intercourſe with great towns. | 
rothly. 


{«) Kirkpatrick of inoculation, pag, 132. 
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1othly. Neither does the receiving of a greater 
quantity of the contagious matter ſeem to make 
the. diſorder worſe ; nor the receiving of a leſſer 
quantity, to make it better; and the leaſt quan- 
tity of it is ſufficient to produce the diſorder. 
A lender thread, imbued almoſt ever fo ſparingly 
with the variolous pus, is attended with the ſame 
effects, when applied to a green wound, as a large 
feather dripping with the ſame ſubſtance. It ap- 
pears by many and ſure obſervations, that a per- 
ſon, who has made but a moment's ſtay in a place 
infected with the variolous miaſmata, is ſeized 
with the diſorder, in the ſame manner with one, 
who has continued in it for ſeveral hours, nay 
days and nights; and muſt, oſ courſe, have 
imbibed a much greater quantity of the con- 
_ragion. Ne 

lithly. Notwithſtanding all this, the ſame 
contagion, applied to different perſons, will pro- 
duce a mild ſort of ſmall- pox in ſome, and a 
dangerous fort in others; though it had been ap- 
plied to them all at the ſame time, and under the 
ſame roof; and the ſame regimen obſerved by 
them all, while they were ill of it. The celebrated 
Hoffman: once oblerved this diſorder to proceed 
and terminate very differently in two female twins 
of four years, who took it at the fame time ()). 
It proved of the confluent kind in both; but in 
one, Who was groſs, dull, and heavy, the pim- 
ples came out very late, not till the ſeventh day, 
and never filled with pus, but with a bloody 
ſerum; and this child died on the tenth day of 
the diſorder: In the other, the puſtules came out 
the third day; the diforder proved milder in 
every ſtage of it; and the child happily ee 


C Med. Syſtem, pract. Tom. IV. pag. 178. 
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the puſtules drying up on the ninth day. But 
this child was thin, little, and lively. 

The degree of its malignity, therefore, in the 
perſon ſeized with it, does not depend upon the 
degree of virulence in the contagion itſelf, but, 
rather, on the difference in the diſpoſition of the 
body, to which it is applied. The ichor of the 
confluent ſmall-pox ſeems to differ greatly from 
the pus of the diſtinct and gentle ſort ; yet it ap- 
pears from repeated experiments, that the ichor 
of the confluent ſmall-pox, even that which has | 
proved mortal, being applied to a wound, has | 

roduced a ſmall-pox of a very mild and benign | 
kind (x). On the other hand, I have ſeen the 

contagion of the mildeſt and moſt benign ſmalk 
pox, produce the worſt I ever met with. A 
young man, who had been ſome weeks at Amter- 
dam, whilſt the ſmall-pox happened to prevail 
there epidemically, coming home to his friends, 
who were ſpending the ſummer at a farm near 
Leyden, where there was no ſign of the ſmall-pox 
at that time, nor in any place in the meighbour- 
hood, was, however, ſeized with the diſorder, 
which, beſides not being preceded by any fever, 
or attended with any ſymptoms, proved of the 
diſtin kind, with few puſtules; in ſhort, he had 
it ſo gentle, that he recovered without being o- 
bliged to lie down for it, or even confine himſelf 
to his room: he was, indeed, a youth of great 
temperance, and bleſſed with an exceeding good 
habit of body. An aunt by his father, who 
was on the contrary of a very atrabilarious habit, 
ſcorbutic, and above forty, was likewiſe ſeized 
with the diſorder; and, though ſhe took it from 
her nephew who had it ſo gentle, ſhe was, im- 
mediately obliged to take to her bed, with the 

Vol. XV. F worſt 


(x) Kirkpatrick of inoculation, pag. 135. 136. 
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worſt of ſymptoms. The diſorder proved ſo vio- 
lent, that not only her whole body became one 
entire ſore, by the extraordinary confluence of 
the puſtules; but there, here and there, broke out 
upon it, on the fifth day, large bladders replete 
with ſo putrid an ichor, that, though pretty well 
inured to the worſt of ſmells, I was ready to faint, 
as often as ſhe happened to burſt one of them, 
whilſt toſſing and tumbling in her bed on account 
of the great uneaſineſs ſhe endured; and it was 
only by conſtantly applying to their mouths 
and noſes ſpunges dipt in fragrant vinegar, that 
her own friends were able to withſtand the hor- 
rid ſtench. There was, however, no hindering the 
daughter of this poor creature from attending fre- 
quently at her bedſide; and, after her mother's 
death, ſhe was, in her turn, ſeized with the ſmall- 
pox 3 but ſhe had it as mild as her couſin, who 
had brought it into the family ; and, though ex- 
poſed to a contagion of the worſt kind, eſcaped 
without any danger in point of life or beauty, 
'Theſe and many other ſimilar caſes, which 1 have 
had an opportunity of ſeeing in the courſe of my 
practice, have made ſuch an impreſſion on me, 
that I moſt willingly ſubſcribe to the opinion of 
the very illuſtrious Mead, who ſays (y), Pre- 
| Ferea plus mea opionione referit, in quale corpus in- 
fundatur, quam de quali eximalur, peſtilentie virus; 
«©: Beſides, it is, in my opinion, of much more 
«* conſequence, by what body the peſtilential 
4% virius is received, than from what it has been 
taken.“ It is, therefore, with great reaſon he con- 
demns thoſe: ſurgeons, who are raſh enough te 
inoculate infirm or ſickly perſons, 985 


1 2 1 2thly. 
() De Variol. & Morbill. cap. v. pag. 84. 
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12thly. This contagion, however, ſeems to 
produce the ſmall-pox, alone, and, by no means, 
any other diſorder. 

It is a ſure thing, that thoſe, who have once 
had the ſmall-pox, never have it again, as I have 
already proved by a great variety of obſervations, 
let them reſide ever ſo long in an air replete with 
the contagious meaſmata exhaling on all ſides 
from bodies ill of the diſorder; nay, though they 
ſhould be again inoculated for it. | 

But, as the meazles ſometimes precede the ſmall - 
pox, and ſometimes follow it z nay, ſometimes both 
prevail epidemically together; and further, as the 
meazles attack young people chiefly; they are 
deemed by the Japaneſe (2) a kind of ſmall-pox ; 
and, when they come out, they appear ſo like the 
confluent kind of that diforder, that even able 

hyſicians have ſometimes been at a loſs to diſtin- 
Ah them; hence many have been induced to 
fuſpect, that theſe two diſorders, which they 
thought ſo nearly allied, might ſpring from the 
ſame contagion. It is a fact, that in England, in 
the year 1732, when the meazles and the ſmall- 
pox prevailed both together in ſome parts of that 
Hand; the variolous pus having been laid on 4 
green wound, there enſued a fever on the ſeventh 
day; and, on the ninth, the whole body appear- 
ed covered with the meazles, inſtead of the ſmall. 
pox, which was the diſorder expected, attended 
with a troubleſome cough, their conſtant compa- 
nion. The fever then began to abate ; but was 
ſucceeded, on the eleventh or twelfth day, by an- 
other; and, on the fourteenth, a diſtinct ſmall- 
pox made its appearance, and performed its 
uſual courſe, without any ill conſequence to the 

+ © Sw deen 

(*) Koempfer hiſt, van Japan pag. 123. 
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Patients (a). But, weighing all things well, we 
- may ſtill, 1 think, with great reaſon conclude, 
that the ſmall-pox and the meazles are very diffe- 
rent diſorders : for the meazles were at this time 
epidemick ; and few young people eſcaped them. 
They came out, it is true, after the variolous con- 
tagion had been applied to the body, but then that 
contagion proved ſo tenacious. of its own peculiar 
quality, that it could not be entirely diverted, even 
by the interpoſition of another diſorder, from do- 
ing its duty. The meazles, it muſt be owned, 
kept back the ſmall-pox that was to be produced 
by the contagion applied to the body, but they by 
no means deſtroyed it; nor did they fo alter the 
body of the patient, as to prevent his ſuffering 
any thing from the variolous contagion, which is 
however known to be the caſe, when that conta- 
gion has once produced a diſorder of the ſame 
nature with itſelf in the human body. 
. We read ef another caſe (5), which gave room 
to ſuſpect, that the venereal virus might degene- 
Tate into a variolous contagion. A poor woman, 
who uſed to draw the breaſts of women too full 
of milk, happening to have a venereal ulcer on 
the inſide of her lower lip, infected all thoſe who 
- employed her, except one, whom however ſhe at- 
tended twice a day for the purpoſe ; but then the 
woman, who thus eſcaped the venereal diſeaſe, 
was immediately taken with the ſmall-pox, and 
that too of the moſt confluent kind. But, ſurely, 
this woman might have caught her ſmall-pox by 
contagion, in the uſual way; and the venereal 
virus, ſuppoſing ſhe had actually taken it in, 
might have been deſtroyed in the body, or expell- 
ADE ge 
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(a) Philoſophic, Tranſ. num. 429. Sect. IX. pag. 121, Ke. 
Journal des Scavans 1740. avril, pag. 500, 
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Ed it, by the violent and conſtant fever uſually 
accompanying the confluent imall-pox ; as well as 
in conſequence of the emaciation generally occa- 
ſioned by ſo conſiderable a diſorder. It will here- 
after appear, when we come to ſpeak of the vene- 
real diſeaſe, that the whole body is emaciated, 
and this filthy diſorder often happily cured, by 
filling it with the decoction of guiacum, and then 
raiſing a ſweat by means of an artificial fever. 
Thus it is plain, that the caſe in queſtion is not a 
ſufficient proof, that the venereal virus produced 

the ſmall-pox. | 
It is but juſt, I think, before I proceed any 
further, to attend to an opinion broached by ſome 
illuſtrious profeſſors of our art, that there are in 
the fluids of the human body certain particles, 
which ſuffer themſelves to be aſſimilated to the 
contagious matter, ſooner than others. They con- 
ſidered, that the minuteſt particle of the conta- 
gion was ſufficient to produce the diſorder; but 
they obſerved, at the ſame time, that ſuch conta - 
gion was multiplied by the very diſorder ſo pro- 
duced, as the pus contained in every ſuppurated 
pimple is contagious; nay the whole body 
breathes contagion. Conſequently, the conta- 
gion taken into the body muſt aſſimilate to itſelf 
many particles of our humours, and convert 
them into its own nature. Theſe particles, thus 
adapted to ſuch aſſimilation, they were pleaſed to 
call the pabulum or fomes of the diſorder; and 
ſuppoſe, that, in different men, there was a different 
rtion of this variolous pabulum or fomes; 
and that thoſe had the diſorder mildeſt, who had 
the leaſt ſhare of it; and thoſe, on the. other 
hand, worſt, who had the greateſt; they ex- 
empted from the diſorder, thoſe in whoſe hu- 
mours none of theſe particles were to be found; 
F 3 and 
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and, of courſe, thoſe, in whom they had been al- 
ready confumed by it (c). They were far from 
thinking, that the pabulum or fomes, upon which 
the variolous contagion acted, and which it con- 
verted into its own nature, kept lurking in any 
one particular ſpot of the body, but held that it 
was equally diſperſed throughout the whole maſs 
of circulating humours. This doctrine they en- 
. deavoured to enforce by many practical obſerva- 
tions, which indeed ſeemed to favour it. For, al- 
lowing ſuch pabulum to-be mixed with the whole 
mats of our humours, it neceflarily follows, that, 
when the quantity of our humours is reduced, 
that of ſuch morbid pabulum muſt be reduced in 
the ſame ratio. And the illuſtrious Mead tell ue 
he has obſerved (d), morbum hunc, ſi forte poſt 
inſignem aliquam humorum exinanitionem, ſive na- 
tura five arte fafiam, quemquam invadat, plerum- 
que mitiſſumum eſſe ; ** That this diſorder gene- 
rally proves very favourable to thoſe, who'hap- 
<< pen to have it after any notable loſs of their 
“ humours by nature or art.” Hence child- 
bearing women, who have not yet recovered 
much ſtrength, generally have it very mild; and 
he has known perſons who were ſeized with the 
ſmall · pox, after they had been almoſt entirely 
exhauſted by mercurial ſalivation, get happily 
over it: Hence he laid it down, „as a manifeſt 
* ſign, that every dimunition of matter, by rob- 
« bing the fire of its fuel, muſt prove of the 
<<. greateſt- ſervice in this diſorder ;*? indicium ſa- 
tis "manifeftum, quamcumque materia dimunitionem, 
Fomentem igni ſubſtrabendo, buic morbo apprime 
convenire. Nor, was it only ſuch a diminution of 

r humours, 

(% Hillary, Efay on the 1 poy: pag. 67. Lobbof 
the ſmall- pox, pag. 169. Kc. Kirk patrick of inoculation, 
pag. 37. De vanol.ct morbill. cap. IV. pag. 76, 74. 
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humours, as preceded the reception of the diſtem- 
r into the body, that proved ſerviceable; vio- 
— evacuations after that period, nay, after the 
diſtemper had begun to diſturb the whole frame, 
proved ſometimes ſufficient to carry it entitely off, 
or, at leaſt, to render it ſo mild, as to be attended 
with little or no danger in any ſtage of it. Beb- 
rens takes notice, that, at a time ſeveral young 
people were ill together of the ſmall-pox, and 
under the ſame roof, one of them, on the fourth. 
day, and with all thoſe ſigns upon him, which 
uſually precede the eruption of the puſtules, was 
ſeized with a violent diarrhæa, attended with a 
horrid ſtench; but that, at the ſame time, he got 
ſuddenly rid of his ſmall-pox, and never had it 
again (e). I myſelf have ſeen ſuch things happen 
more than once in the courſe of my practice. It 
has been obſerved, that copious ſweats, ſpontane- 
ous ones I mean, and not thoſe procured by hot 
medicines, during the firſt days of the diſorder, 
have proved of great ſervice (F). At a time the 
diſorder prevailed epidemically, a young man was 
taken ill, with a great pain in his head and his 
back, attended with a delirium ; theſe complaints 
were followed by a great number of pimples, 
which his phyſician acknowledged to be the ſmall- 
pox ; in this ſtate, he was ſeized with a profuſe 
bleeding at the noſe, to the amount of at leaſt 
two pounds; but ſoon after all his ſymptoms dif- 
appeared along with the pimples z and he perfect- 
ly recovered ; nor did the ſmall-pox ever return 
(g). I might bring ſeveral other obſervations of 
the ſame kind from authors of good note, and 
even add ſome from my * practice, all tending 
+ o 


(e) WerlhoF de variol, et anthrac, pag. 325 in notls. | 
(/) Lobb of the ſmall-pox, pag. 209, 210. 
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to ſhew, that a diminution of the humours, 
ſometimes by ſpontaneous, ſometimes by artificial 
evacuations, has very often proved of ſervice in the 
ſmall-pox. It is beſides known, that the moſt ſen- 
ible phyſicians generally bleed before inoculo- 
tion, and that with the greateſt ſucceſs. 

Thele things, however, to conſider them atten- 
_ tively, do not ſeein to prove, that it is only ſome 
certain particles of our humours, which ſupply the 
variolous contagion with a pabulum or fomes; and 
that theſe particles being once conſumed by the 
diſorder, the contagion itſelf is no longer of any effi- 
cacy, though actually applied to the body, for want 
of ſuch fomes or pabulum to foſter and feed ir. 

For, were this new doctrine true, a perſon re- 
covered from the ſmall-pox, and perfectly reſtored 
to the uſe of all his functions, the variolous fomes 
being entirely conſumed, could not retain in his 
body a contagion, which now no longer had any 
fomes yet practical obſervations ſufficiently ſhew, 
that the whole of ſuch a body continues to breathe 
contagion for ſeveral weeks after ; a contagion, 
indeed, no way hurtful to that body, but to every 
other body, which has not as yet had the ſmall- 
pox. Beſides, the internal parts of the body are 
attacked, as well as the ſkin ; yet the humours, 
ſecreted by the internal parts, differ widely from 
thoſe ſecreted by the ſkin; the whole of the 
mucous membrane, with which the noſtrils, 
mouth, and throat, are lined, is ſometimes over- 
run with puſtules; yet in this membrane there is 
= conſtant and copious ſecretion of mucus, which 
differs entirely from the humours manufactured 
by the ſkin; nay the ſolid parts of the ſkin are 
corroded by the {mall-pox, as plainly appears from 
the pits and ugly ſcars ſo often left on it by the 
diſorder; and the ſolid ſcabs of the well dried 
puſtules, applied to the noſtrils in the manner 5 

| ˖ 
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the Chineſe, are ſufficient to propagate the dilor- 
der. From all this one would be apt to infer, 
that it is not only ſome certain molecule of the hu- 
mours, which the variolous contagion can aſſimi- 
late to itſelf; but that it has the power of tainting 
the whole of our fluids and ſolids, without ex- 
ception. | N | | 
Ihe ſmall-pox has been ſometimes obſerv- 
ed to prevail epidemically,” but that in ſo mild a 
manner, as to be attended with very few pimples, 
and ſuffer almoſt all thoſe who had it to eſcape, 
Now, can it be believed, that on theſe occaſions 
thoſe only are infected, the humours of whoſe 
bodies contain but a ſmall, ſcanty portion of the 
variolous pabulum, Or, on the other hand, 
that at ſuch times as the confluent ſmall-pox, and 
that of a very bad kind, prevails, there muſt be 
in all thoſe who have it, a vaſt quantity of ſuch 
particles, as may be eaſily aſſimilated to the con- 
tagion, and ſupply it with a fomes. Certainly, 
if the power and malignity of the diſorder depends 
on the plenty of the particles which are to be thus 
aſſ: milated, it does not ſeem poſſible to conceive, 
why the contagion communicated by inoculation, 
ſhould ſo after produce but a very flight diſorder. 
Beſides, that variolous pabulum, which, ac- 
cording to the opinion in queſtion, pre- exiſts in 
the humours, before the contagion is applied to 
the body, muſt have made part of the healthy 
fluids ; for it is notorious, that the healthieſt per- 
ſons take the ſmall-pox. Now, as ſuch is the 
conditid of the human body, that, by means of 
the action of the veſſels and viſcera, it recovers from 
the ſubſtances taken in by it, the ſame parts, in 
number and nature, as it is conſtantly loſing b 
the very actions of life and health; what reaſon 
can be aſſigned, why this ſelf-· ſame pabulum, 
which had been conſumed in perſons who _ 
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had the ſmall - pox, ſhould not afterwards be re- 
produced in them, when they were perfectly re- 
covered. The action of the veſſels and the viſ- 
cera muſt certainly be ſimilar on ſimilar ſubſtan- 
ces; and, as the ſame cauſes remain, the ſame ef- 
fects ſhould neceſſarily follo ß. | 
May we not therefore conclude, that the ſame 
contagion, applied to different perſons, is capa- 
ble of producing, ſometimes a mild, and ſome- 
times a dangerous, ſmall- pox; and, conlequent- 
ly, that this difference does not depend on the 
contagion itſelf, but on the peculiar conſtitution 
of the body receiving it; and, likewiſe, in ſome 
meaſure, on the patient's former kind of life, the 
temperature of the air, the greater or leſs denſity 
of the humours, their different degrees of acri- 
mony, Sc. of which we ſhall treat, Sec. 1397. 
But ſeeing, as we ſhall obſerve, Sec. 1384, 
that an inflammatory ſizineſs is produced in the 
blood by the fever of the contagion's own mak- 
ing, and every ſtage of the diſorder is ſo much 
the worſe, as the ſigns of inflammation are greater, 
it muſt be eaſy to account for the ſmall-pox be- 
ing rendered milder by empty ing the veſſels a 
little, or attenuating their contents by the power 
of mercury. x 33g 
Me are now to ſpeak of the effects of the con» 
tagion, when applied to the body, | 


er MECCLXSSH. 
T HIS contagious matter (182), being 


mixed with the humours, immedi» 
ately produces certain effects, which regu- 
larly ſucceed each other; theſe are an hor- 


ripilatio ; a rigor ; an acute fever ; a out 
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and conſtant heat; a gliſtening of the eyes 
occaſioned by the afflux of a thin warm 
humour; a great pain in the head, back, 
and limbs, particularly about the parts Iy- 
ing under the heart; a vomiting, and 
nauſea; a great uneaſineſs; a ſtupor; a 
drowſineſs; and, in children, epileptic fits. 


It has been already obſerved, that the conta- 
gion taken into the body, and mixed with the hu- 
mours, ſometimes, but ſeldom, creates no diſtur- 
bance in the body, ſo that the diſorder breaks out 
ſuddenly without the patient's ever dreaming of 
it; in which caſe it generally proves very mild, 
and goes off with very few puſtules. But it much 
oftener happens, that the ſmall-pox 1s attended, in 
its incipient ſtate, with many, and thoſe fre- 
quently dangerous, ſymptoms. 

I rook notice in the preceding paragraph, that 
this contagion, as it floats in the air, enters along 
with that element, when taken in by inſpiration 
or deglutition, the noſe, mouth, lungs, Sc. ig 
there caught and fixed by the tenacious mucus of 
theſe parts, and then produces every ſubſequent 
ſtage: of the ſmall-pox. Now, it is well worth 
while to examine, in what manner this contagion 
affects. the part to which it adheres ; as, likewiſe, 
whether it immediately becomes active, and pro- 
duces the diſorder; or may not, firſt, remain in- 
ert, for ſome time, and lie, as it were aſleep, in 
its neſt. Beſides, it ſeems highly probable, that, 
excluſive of the common ſymptoms of this diſor- 
der in its incipient ſtate, there are others, which 
depend entirely on the part upon which the con- 
tagion has faſtened. But, as the contagion, when 
taken in with the air, adheres to ſuch parts as 
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cannot be conveniently examined with the eye, it 
will not be amiſs to conſider thoſe ſymptoms 
which ſucceſſively make their appearance, when 
the contagion is communicated by inoculation to a 
green bleeding wound ; and then compare theſe 
ſymptoms with ſuch as occur in patients, who 
have taken the diſorder in the natural way. 

Some practical obſervations ſeem to imply, 
that the contagion, taken into the body, produces 
the diſorder in a very ſhort time. I remember a 
gentleman of great family, and greater merit, 
whoſe bad fortune it was, as he was going into tho 
country, to get into a houſe where there was a 
child ill of the ſmall-pox. | He fickened that very 
day, with every ſymptom of the diforder about 
him; and, early on the third, was in a manner 
but one entire puſtule, of which he died. I have 
been a witneſs to many other caſes of the ſame 
kind; but it was almoſt always in thoſe, who 
iaboured conſtantly under a mortal dread of the 
diſorder, and uſe to loſe their colour at the very 
name of it. Helmontius has obſerved, that fear 
and fadneſs add greatly to the malignity of 
contagious diſorders (5); nay, he was of opinion, 
that fear alone is capable of producing the plague, 
without any aſſiſtance from contagion ;z (which by 
the bye I cannot agree to) as fearful people 
catch it ſooner, and have it worſe, than others 
for which reaſon he recommends a chearful glaſs 
of generous wine, as the beſt e ee re- 
medy againſt it (i). We know for certain, that 
| Diembroek, though for two years together he con- 
ſtantly attended, day and night, people afffict- 
ed with that ſcourge, never nt 7 the infec» 
tion; and he thus deſcribes the life he led the 
Parr 00 | | whole 
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whole time; omnes animi exceſſivos motus, quantum 
poteram refrenabam, intrepidus plane vivebum, nec- 
pericula, nec mortem, nec aliud quippiam, timens : 
mihi eodem redibat, ædeſne infeftas, an non infec- 
tas, adirem; peſtifero/ne, an alios ægrotos, invi- 
ſerem. Nec terrori, nec mærori, locum concede- 
bam; I took great care to keep all my paſ- 
« ſions under; 1 lived on boldly, without ſuf- 
„ fering danger, or death, or any thing to af- 
„ fright me: It was all one to me, whether the 
« houſes I went to were infected or not; or the 
© patients 1 viſited had the plague or any other diſ- 
% order. I baniſhed all fear, anger, and grief 
6s (K).“ a 

He owns, at the ſame time, that he now and 
then took a chearful glaſs, but never enough to 
affect his reaſon. Nay, as often as he found any 
melancholy ſtealing upon him, a thing which 
might very naturally be expected in a time of ſuch 
calamity, he immediately had recourſe to his bot- 
tle to diſpel it. 

Nevertheleſs, there are other obſervations, and 
theſe pretty numerous, which ſeem to import, that 
the contagion may lurk a long time in the body 
without taking effect. Now, as, in the natural kind 
of ſmall-pox, we cannot be always certain with 
regard to the time of the contagion's having en- 

tered the body, we had better have recourſe to the 
inoculated ſmall-pox for the clearing up of this 
point. Ir plainly appears from a great number 
of obſervations made in England, that the mor- 
bid ſymptoms make their appearance on the ſe- 
venth or eighth day after the inoculation has been 
performed; and that the pimples come out on 
the ninth or tenth (J). At Geneva, the ſymp- 
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toms of the diſorder have ſnewed themſelves, on 
the fifth, ſixth, or ſeventh day, but never later, 
unleſs when the contagion had been kept a long 
time; for then it took three or four days more to 
produce them (m). But theſe periods of erup- 
tions are by no means ſo general, as not to admit 
of exceptions. Now and then, the eruption of the 
pimples has not happened till the fourteenth day, 
or even the ſeventeenth; nay, and the twenty 
third, in a boy of ſeven, who had the pock very - 
thick, was very ill, but eſcaped notwithſtanding; 
whereas a brother of his was inoculated with the 
ſame matter, was taken ill at the uſual time, and 
had the diſorder very ſlight. Hence it appears, 
that the peculiar idiofyncraſy of the body which 
has received the contagion is capable of accelera- 
ting or retarding its effects (n). Nay, we have an ac- 
count of its having taken up no leſs then ſeven 
weeks to come out on a girl inoculated for it, 
but may we not lawfully ſuſpect, that, dur- 
ing that long interval, ſhe caught the contagion 
in-the natural way, after that, which ſhe had re- 
ceived by inoculation, had loft its virtue? On 
the other hand, as, during the whole of this time, 
ſhe enjoyed neither her appetite, nor her reſt, as 
ſne before uſed to do, when in perfect health, 
there is ſtill reaſon; if not to conclude, at leaſt ro 
ſuſpect, that the contagion, received by inocula- 
tion, lurked in the body the whole time, and was 
what at length produced the diforder (). 
From what has been ſaid, we may, it ſhould 
ſeem, conclude, that the variolous contagion is 
not always immediately followed by ſenſible effects, 


but that it ſometimes remains inactive for a con fi- 
Shed | derable 
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derable time, without loſing, however, its power 
to produce the diſorder at ſome diſtant period. 
We are now to conſider the changes obſervable 
in the ſpot, to which the contagion has been ap- 
plied, eſpecially at the time of its becoming ac- 
tive. A very ſmall wound is made in the ſkin, 
and to this wound the contagion is applied. If 
the perſon, on whom the operation is performed, 
has had the diſorder already, the wound will be | 
quite healed in three days, and without any bad 
conſequences. There is a very remarkable caſe 
with regard to this buſineſs (p). A girl of ſeven, 
after the ſymptoms uſually attending the incipient 
ſmall-pox, put out, however, but one puſtule, 
which her phyſician pronounced of the true and 
genuine fort, A year after, her parents, not tho- 
roughly ſatisfied with the phyſician's opinion, had 
her inoculated ; but it was all to no purpoſe ; for, 
on the third day the little wound made on her ſkin 
was perfectly cloſed ; yet the ſelf-ſame contagious 
matter, applied, the ſame or the very next day, to 
{ix others, did its duty in all of them. But, where 
the contagion is applied to a body in a condition 
to receive the diforder, the wound will, in ſome 
patients, indeed, look as if. cloſed, on the third 
or fourth day; but, on the fifth day, there will ap- 
pear on the fame ſpot a white line, bordered all 
round by a ſlight redneſs; and, on the ſixth day, 
the whole wound is dilated in all ; the hard and 
high lips of it contract a whiteneſs bordered 
by an inflammatory or æryſipelatous redneſs, ſome- 
times of a greater and ſometimes of a leſs breadth; 
and now the lips of the wound open in proportion 
as the diſorder encreaſes; the inflammation'and ſup- 
puration of the wound keep pace with the inflam- 
mation and ſuppuration of the pimples; and a 


flight 
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Night wound, ſeldom exceeding a ſcratch, ſome- 
times degenerates into an ulcer half an inch broad, 
and deep enough to penetrate into the  zunica 
adipoſa (q). Now, when that white line on the 
lips of the wound begins to open, it is deemed by 
perſons well ſkilled in inoculation an infallible ſign, 
that the contagion is now become active, and the 
_ diforder will ſoon follow (7). In general, the 
firſt ſign of it is a flight itching about the 
wound, and ſometimes a certain diſagreeable ſen- 
ſation from the wound to the fingers. A ſtout 
youth, who had been inoculated for the ſmall- 
pox, was ſeized the third day after the operation 
with a quick and violent contraction in his arm 
and gave a ſudden ſtart, not without wondering 
what could be the occaſion of it; he compared 
the ſhock he felt to that given by a well charged 
electrical body. The appearances 1 have been 
mentioning are now followed by all the ſymptoms 
which uſually attend the incipient ſmall-pox ; and 
of which I am preſently to ſpeak. 

Such are the effects of the contagion applied to 
a wound made to receive it; but I took notice in 
the preceding paragraph, that the contagion applied 
to a whole and ſound ſkin has likewiſe been known 
to produce the diſorder, though perhaps but ſel- 
dom, and with ſome difficulty. But, there are 
parts of the body not covered with any thick ſkin, 
and lined, at the ſame time, with a mucous humour, 
into which the contagion may be more eaſily re- 
ceived along with the air, and, being arreſted after- 
wards, becomes active. Now, it ſeems probable, 
that the contagion affects the ſpot on which it 
has faſtened, before it diſturbs the reſt of the 
body, and aſſimilates to itſelf the healthy hu- 
mours : But, if it does in ſuch ſpot the ſame miſ- 
* : chief 

(4) Academ. de Chirurg. Tom. II. pag. 358. 

(r) Kirk patrick, on Inocalation, pag. 169. 
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chief, we know it does, when applied to a wound 
made on the exterior ſurface of the body, it muſt 
moſt certainly produce different ſymptoms, ſuitable 
to the different nature of the parts, to which it 
adheres; and the diſorder itſelf muſt be more or 
leſs dangerous, in proportion to ſuch difference. 
And, perhaps, it is to the inflammation and exulce- 
ration being excited in a part, which can be inflam- 
ed and exulcerated without any danger, that tlie 
happy iſſue, generally attending the ſmall pox pro- 
duced by inoculation, is to be attributed. I have 
attended great numbers ill of this diforder, and 
that, too, with the greateſt diligence and attention; 
nay, I have ſometimes enjoyed the opportunity o 

beſtowing all my time and thoughts on a ſingle 
patient, without any thing to diſtract me; ſo as to 
be able to ſpend whole days in obſerving the courſe 
of the diſorder, and ruminating upon every thing 
] obſerved ; all the while ſeduloully examining, 
and comparing with my own obſervations, thoſe 
already made by ſeveral great phyſicians z and it was 
upon theſe occaſions it ſtruck me, that there muſt be 
a difference in the diſorder ſuitable to the difference 
between the parts, on which the contagion, origi- 
nally producing it, faſtened. Now, by carefully 
conſidering the ſymptoms, we may come to know 
what that part is; nay, it appears pretty probable, 
that the contagion may adhere to ſeveral parts at 
one and the ſame time, and fo produce a nume- 
rous race of troubleſome ſymptoms. 

In the natural way, the contagion ſeems to be 
taken in along with the air we breathe or ſwal- 
low's and, therefore, muſt have an opportunity 
of adhering to every part that element pervades ; 
and all theſe parts, it is well known, beſides not 
having any thick ſkin to cover them, are lined 
with a mucous humour. I remember to have 

Vor. XV. G ſeen 
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ſeen a caſe, in which it is my real belief the con- 
tagion had ſettled on the pendulous roof of the 
palate, as I could perceive a ſmall degiee of red- 
neſs upon it, eſpecially on the right ſide; for this 
redneſs did not extend entirely over the left; but, 
notwithſtanding this ſymprom, the patient had a 
pretty ſlight fever, without being too low. It is 
well known topractiſinga phyſicians, that ſuch light 
anginæ often occur, preceded by ſmall fever of a 
few hours; that then the fauces begin to red- 
den, and the pulſe returns to its natural ſtate, I 
had ſometimes ſeen the ſame kind of angina in 
the ſame patient, and cured her of it. But, as, 
on the preſent occaſion, the ſmall fever continued, 
and yet the redneſs did not extend itſelf over the 
left part of the fauces, I began to ſuſpect ſhe 
might be breeding the ſmall-pox, as it prevailed 
epidemically at that time, and ſhe complained of 
a pain, though ſlight, in her back ; nor was I 


miſtaken, The ſmall-pox made its appearance; 


but it proved quite mild and gentle, and ſhe got 
over it with very little or no affiſtance from art. 
But, when the contagion lights on the internal 


membrane of the noſtrils, the diſorder ſeems li- 


able to be attended with many more, and theſe 
very diſagreeable, ſymptoms, and a greater degree 
of danger. Whilſt Mead, by order of the King 
of England, was trying the effects of inoculation 
on ſeven capital convicts, he ordered a feather, 


dipt in the variolous pus, to be put up the noſe of 


one of them, a girl of about eighteen : the poor 


creature was ſeized with the diſorder, and reco- 


vered, like her fellow ſufferers ; but all the ſymp- 


toms attending it proved much worſe ; and im- 


mediately on her receiving the contagion, ſhe was 
tormented with the moſt cruel paius in the head. 


* The 
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(s). The illuſtrious Hoffman ſeems to have ob- 
ſerved the ſame thing, though, perhaps, he had no 
thoughts of any contagion adhering to the noſ- 
trils (). For, in deſcribing the ſigns of a ma» 
lignant ſmall-pox, he, amongſt others, mentions 
the following: Salivatio, et inſolita muci e naribus 
ejectio, malignam plane prodiderunt indolem, licet 
interdum nec dolor, nec calor notabilis, nec anxietas, 
nec ſitis adeſſent. A great ſpitting, and unuſual 
« diſcharge of mucus from the noſe, plainly indi- 
« cated the malignant quality of the diſorder, 
te though ſometimes unattended with any pain, 
* great heat, uneaſineſs, or thirſt??? We meet with 
the ſame remark in Huxham (u), who likewiſe ob- 
ſerved, that ſneezing, and the running of a ſharp 
ſerum from the mouth and noſe, ſhewed, that the 
ſchneiderian membrane was affected; and he 
thence prognoſticated, not only a very difficult, but 
a very dangerous diſeaſe. It is true, indeed, that 
he ſeems to have drawn this prognoſtic from the 
circumſtance of that membrane's being over-run, 
on this occaſion, with the variolous puſtules ; and 
therefore endeavoured to call the matter of the 
diſorder from theſe parts by bliſters, and other 
medical contrivances. However, by peruſing the 
whole of what this great man has written on the 
ſubject, it will appear, that ſometimes theſe ſymp- 


toms have been obſerved from the very beginning 


of the diforder, and therefore could not proceed 
from any pimples in that part. Beſides, he takes 
notice, that it is chiefly about the end of the diſ- 
order that the greateſt difficulties ariſe ; nay, that 
ſometimes ſuffocation enſues, unleſs prevented by 
perpetual gargariſms, ny ſtrenuous injections. 

2 It 


() De Variol, et Morbil. cap, v. pag. 78, 79. 
(t)Medic. Syſtem. Pract. SeR. 1. cap. 7. Tom. LV, pag. 164. 
(«) An Eſſay on Fevers, &c. pag. 140, 141, 
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It muſt, indeed, be allowed, that pimples are to 
be met with in theſe parts, but by all I could ſee, 
they ripen and fall off ſooner then thoſe, which 
come out on the external ſurface of the ſkin, and 
cannot, of courſe, create any great uneaſineſs to- 
wards the end of the diforder. But, ſhould the 
contagion. applied to theſe parts happen to pro- 
duce a broad and deep ulcer, as is ſometimes the 
caſe with regard to the arm after inoculation z and 
that ulcer happen to remain unhealed for ſeveral 
weeks, after the diſorder itſelf, it is evident how 
ugly and. diſagreeable the conſequence muſt be. 

was once my misfortune to fee the cartilages 
and ſeptum of the noſe, in a fine. handſome youth, 
eaten away by ſuch an ulcer, after a diſorder, the 
beginning of which was attended with ſuch ſymp- 
toms, as ſhewed, that the internal membrane of 
the noſe was affected. 

Beſides, we know that the olfactory nerves. 
are ſpread over the inſide of the noſtrils, and that 
theſe nerves are endued with a moſt exquiſite fa- 
culty of ſmelling and diſtinguiſhing things, which 
are not perceivable by any of our other ſenſes. 
Such is the fragrance of odorous ſubſtances, which 
is diſcerned by the ſmell alone, and no other 
ſenſe. Now, it is plain from numberleſs obſerva- 
tions, that our whole frame is liable to be ſtrange- 
ly diſturbed, merely by the very ſubtil effluvia 
acting upon theſe nerves; and, on the other 
hand, that diſturbances, raiſed in the body by 


particular ſubſtances, are to be allayed by others, 


which act on nothing but the olfactory nerves... 
How often does the penetrating fragrance of 
muſk throw delicate girls into hyſteric ſpaſms, 
which are, yet, allayed by the power of Caſtor, 
and the heavy ſmell of Aſſafœtida? The ſwell- 
ed belly of a perſon, who has been drowned, 

1 ſhall, 
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ſhall, in diſcharging itſelf of wind by the anus, e- 
mit a ſtench ſufficient to knock down the ſtouteſt 
man, and rob him, in a moment, of all his 
ſtrength ; at the ſame time, that the fragrant ſmell 
of vinegar ſhall rouze people even out of a 
ſyncope. The baneful ſmell of opium,' and the 
graretul odour of ſaffron, are both ſufficient, 
when uſed too freely, to induce a ſleep little bet- 
ter than an apoplexy, I might meation many 
other inſtances of the ſame kind ; but theſe are 
enough to ſhew there is reaſon to ſuſpect, that the 
nerves are affected, and the encephalous functions 
diſturbed, and very often to a ſtrange degree, 
by the variolous contagion adhering to the noſtrils. 
It appears from ſeveral obſervations, that the 
nerves and the encephalon are affected, and ſome- 
times pretty violently, even in the very beginning 
of the ſmall-pox. A girl of ſix complains of a 
pain in her head and back ; and then falls into a 
violent convulſion of a conſiderable continuance z 
on the convullion's ceaſing, ſhe cannot ſpeak 
without ſtammering; however, ſhe gets the bet- 
ter of this complaint; but it is only to be convulſed 
again three ſeveral times, and again loſe 
her ſpeech, as ſhe had already done, with the 
motion of her body ; and, though the pimples 
came out diſtinct, and the diſorder terminat- 
ed favourably, it was three months before ſhe 
began to recover the uſe of her limbs and her 
tongue; ſo that it was a long time before ſhe ſaw 
herſelf reſtored to her priſtine ſtate of good 
health (w). We meet with other caſes of the 
ſame nature in the ſame author, all tending to 
confirm the ſame doctrine. Sydenham, too, has 
obſerved, that the ſmall-pax, when preceded by 
| G 3 comatous 


() Kirkpatrick on Inoculation, pag. 75, &c. 
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comatous affections, proves very confluent (x). 
It is true indeed, that there is nothing in the caſes 
I have recited, to make it quite certain, that the 
contagion affected the olfactory nerves ; and it is 
pretty plain from what I have already ſaid of the 
teveriſh delirium, melancholy, epilepſy, &c. that 
the nerves of the ſtomach and other parts, even 
ſuch as lie at a great diſtance from the encephalon, 
are, when affected themſelves, capable of diſ- 
turbing the whole of the common ſenſory. Be 
that as it may, it cannot but appear a dangerous 
circumſtance, that nerves fo ſenſible, and lo eaſy 
to be irritated, ſhould be inſtantly affected by the 
variolous contagion. 

To all this perhaps, the Chineſe method of ino- 
culation may be objected; it being the common 
practice with them, as we have alteady ſaid, to 
give the ſmall- pox by putting the dry ſcabs of the 
puſtules up the noſe. But this method of theirs 
does not ſeem to be attended with the fame happy 
conſequences with that, in which the contagion 
is applied to a freſh wound made in the arm. We 
are told, that the ſmall-pox has fo bad a charac- 


ter amongſt them, that, in reckoning their chil- 


dren, they always leave out thoſe who have not 
had that diſorder (y). Beſides, thoſe who have 
deſcribed their method take notice, that the pim- 
ples which ace the conſequence of it, appear at 
different periods after the fever has been excited; 
if they come ow the firſt day, ſcarce one in ten 
ſurvives; if the ſecond, five out of the ſame 
number ſtand but a bad chance for their lives; if 
the third day, eight or nine recover (z). Such is 
the ſtrange difference, in the iſſue, between the 


Chineſe 
(x) Diſſert. Epiſt. pag. 452. 


(y) Salmon Hedendaegſe, Hiſt. Tom. I. pag. 95. 
tz) Lettres Eidf. et curieufes. Tom. XX. pag. 319, & 
335+ | 
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Chineſe method, and the method of inoculation, ſince 
thoſe who practice the latter will ſcarce admit, that 
one patient in a hundied dies of the ſmall-pox 
communicated that way (a). There is, therefore, 
ſufficient reaſon to believe, from the obſervations 
of the Chineſe themſelves, that the method of 
producing the ſmall-pox, by applying the conta- 
gion to the noſtrils, is not a ſafe one. | 

Were the contagion, taken in with the inhaled 
air, to ſtick to the internal ſurface of the lungs, 
to every part of which that element has a free 
acceſs, it would, no doubt, be a dangerous cir- 
cumftance ; but there is reaſon to think it rarely 
happens; it is very ſeldom, at leaſt. I have met 
with any ſymproms of a perepneumony in the 
beginning of this diſoiderz of which, the fol- 
lowing ſeems to be the reaſon. The circulation 
in the lungs 1s exceedingly rapid, and the vapour 
is perpetually pouring with great violence, and 
in great plenty, from the exhaling veſſels, at 
every point of the aereal ſurface of the lungs, fo 
as immediately to bruſh off any foreign ſubſtance 
that might begin to adhere to them, 

But, though the contagion floating ia the air, 
and inhaled along with it, may adhere to a great 
number of parts, it is pretty probable, that it is 
much oftener entangled by the viſcid ſaliva, and 
ſwallowed along with that humour; and fo faſ- 
tens upon the ſuperior orifice of the ſtomach, near 
which the things we ſwallow make ſome ſtay; or 
even to the interior ſurface of the ſame organ, 
which is naturally lined with a mucus. Sydenham, 
that ſo accurate obſerver of this diſorder, reckons 
amongſt the figns of it, doloris ſenſum in par tibus 
ge ſerobiculo cordis ſubjacent, fi manibus premantur; 

G 4 A ſenſe 


(a) Mead de Yariol, et Morbill. cap. v. page 79. 
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A ſenſe of pain in the parts which lie under the 
« cavity of the heart, when preſſed with the 
„ hand (5).” And, in another place, he ſays, Quod 
- ſemper obſervaverit, in juvenibus immani vomitione, 
gritudine, et dolore, præter ſolitum vexatis, vario- 
las inſeguentes ultra modum conſluxiſſe; ** That he 
s conſtantiy found, that in young perſons, who 
were troubled with an extraordinary vomiting, 
+ uneaſineſs, and pain, the pimples which fol- 
* lowed proved exceedingly confluent (c).“ 
Now, theſe {ſymptoms (c) ſhew, that the ſtamach is 
terribly affedted. Nay, Helmont ſcruples not to 
conclude from this circumſtance, that the vario- 
Jous virus is conſtantly hatched in the neighbour- 
hood of the ſtomach (4). I think I have ſame- 
where obſerved, that ſuch as never have had the 
ſmall-pox, are ſure to take it merely by cating in 
a place, the air of which abounds with the vari- 
olous miaſmata. It is, I know, a common prac- 
tice with many great phyſicians, when obliged to 
attend perſons ill of contagious diſeaſes, never to 
ſwallow their ſaliva, when with them: and this 
may be eaſily done, by juſt keeping ſome aro- 
matic ſubſtance in the mouth; for, in that caſe, we 
are ſure to be conſtantly ſpitting, without ever ſo 
much as thinking on the jult reaſon we may have 
to do it. Diemrbroet, when taken up in viſiting 
atients afflicted with the plague, and that early 
in the morning, and faſting, made it a rule to 
keep conſtantly chewing the ſeeds of the leſſer 
cardomomum, and ſmoke tobacco, as often as he 
could ſteal a moment for that purpoſe; a prac- 
tice, ſufficient to create an almoſt perpetual habit 
0 

6 deck. 3, cp. 2. pag. 162, 

0 


) Diſſert. Epiſt pag. 474. 
In capit. Lunare Trieutum, pag. 584. 
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of ſpitting (e). But he confeſſes, that he ever 
conſidered tobacco as a firſt-rate preſervative 
againſt the plague, and that he denied himſelf the 
uſe of it as ſoon as the plague was over, leaſt it 
ſhould become teo familiar to him to have its ef- 
fect on any future occaſion, For my part, I am 
diſpoſed to think, that his conſtant ſpitting was of 
more ſervice to him, than any of the medicinal 
powers of his tobacco. I have heard from a ve 
worthy divine, that he often attended, and that for 
aconſiderable time together, not as phyſician of the 
body, but of the foul, perſons dying of the 
plague, without ever taking it himſelf z and he 
attributed his immunity from this dreadful 
ſcourge, to the bean, called St. Ignatius's bean, a 
bit of which he kept conſtantly rolling in his 
mouth. But it muſt be conſidered, that this 
bean has a very bitter taſte, which muſt effectually 
prevent the ſwallowing of any ſpittle infected 
with it. 

But, as in the method of inoculation, the little 
wound, to which the contagion has been applied, 
ſometimes degenerates into a pretty deep and 
broad ulcer, which ſheds a great quantity of pus, 
and that too of a variolous quality; for we read 
of the contagion's having been propagated by the 
pus of ſuch an ulcer (); and as, moreover, ſuch 
an ulcer has been known to withſtand, for ſeveral 
weeks, all endeavours to cure it; we may hence 
account for the many ſymptoms, which ſometimes 
occur, both during the courſe of the diſorder 
contracted in the natural way, and after it, when 
thecontagion, taken in with the air by inſpiration 
or deglutition, fixes upon the internal parts res 

body. 


De peſte lib. 2. cap. 12. pag. 147. 
) Kircxpacrick on Inoculation, pag. 133. 
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body. It has been obſerved, that whilſt ſuch an 
ulcer runs copiouſly with pus, the pimples riſe 
but little (g). Phyſicians have often had the 
misfortune to loſe patients, whom they thought 
in no danger, on account of the fewneſs of the 
pimples which came out upon them. Might not 
ſomething, like what we have hinted, have been 
the occaſion of their unexpected death? The 
ſymptoms of an eruption at the uſual time, have 
been known to appear after inoculation, without 
being followed by a ſingle pimple z but the pus, 
flowing from the part where the operation was 
performed, proved no leſs contagious, than that 
of the puſtules themſelves could have been (+). 
Is this then the caſe in the variolous fever, which 
is not followed by any pimples, and which H- 
denbam and others have obſerved at a time, that 
the ſmall-pox epidemically prevailed ? Nay, this 
kind of fever has proved, ſometimes, not only 
dangerous, but even fatal. On theſe occaſions, 
is the contagious pus produced in no other part 
of the body, but that to which the contagion was 
immediately applied, and fo as not to commu- 
nicate its poiſon to every other part. Theſe and 
ſeveral other difficulties I muſt leave to the diſ- 
cuſſion of other phyſicians, who let nothing eſ- 
cape them in practice; all I meant by what 
] have thrown out, was to point our theſe things 
as worthy of their notice, However, I cannot 
help obſerving, that it would be of great ſervice, 
ſcrupulouſly to examine, whether or no any cer- 
rain concluſions may be drawn from the ſymptoms 
of tlie incipient ſmall pox, ſufficient to aſcertain 
the ſpot, oh which the contagion —_— 
r tled: 


(C0 Academ. de Chirurg. Tom, II. page 559. 
% Kirck patrick on Inoculation, page 133. 
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tled: for from thence we might derive very great 
advantages, with regard both to the prognoſis of 

the diſtemper, and the method of curing it. 
It is ſufficiently apparent, from what has been 
ſaid in the foregoing pages, that the ſymptoms, 
which accompany the ſmall-pox in its incipient 
ſtate, may differ greatly, according to the differ- 
ence, in the violence of the diſorder, in the epide- 
mical conſtitution 3 as well as in the age and ha- 
bit of the patient: here I mention none bur 
the moſt common things, which Sydenham has 
already enumerated (7). * There occurs likewiſe 
ſome difference in the ſymptoms, when the ſmall- 
pox is produced by inoculation, as I ſhall here- 
after explain. In this place I mean only to ſpeak 
of the ſigns of this diſorder in its incipient ſtate, 
when the contagion has been received in the na- 
tural way, as it is called, agreeable to what I 
have already hinted in the preceding paragraph. 

An horripilatio and rigor are, in a manner, the 
common ſymptoms of all acute diſeaſes in their 
incipient ſtate, and are followed by a fever. I 
have already taken notice, that ſometimes the 
ſmall-pox begins in a mild and gentle manner, 
without any fever; but T am preſently to take 
notice, that the worſt kind, too, is ſometimes 
preceded by a great pain in the back, without 
any fever. That 1 have this moment mentioned, 
as attending molt acute diſeaſes in their incipient 
ſtate, not only ſticks bv the patient, as a conti- 
nued fever, but ſometimes grows higher and 
higher, till the pimples appear : the whole body, 
even to the extremities, becomes pretty hot, often 
with a ſlight ſenſation of prickling all over the 
ſkin, and a great propenſity to ſweaty I mean in 
adults; 


(i) Sect. 3. cap. 2. pag. 161. 162, 


-. 
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adults; for Sydenham expreſsly tells us, that he 
never obſerved this circumſtance in children (&). 
The eyes gliſten, ſometimes the veſſels of the 
adnata become redder than uſual; but weeping 
eyes are more common in the meazles than in the 


fmall-pox. The patient is almoſt always trou- 


bled with a pain in the head, and often a deli- 


rium; which, however, is no very bad omen in 


this ſtage of the diſorder, and generally ceaſes 
on the coming out of the pimples. In the be- 
ginning of the diſeaſe, the patient generally feels 
a great ſpontaneous laſſitude, and a dull pain in 
all his limbs, a ſymptom, which the ſmall-pox 
has in common with many other diſorders ; but, 
it ſometimes happens, as Sydenham has taken 
notice, that there ariſes Acutiſſimus dolor, 
aunc in regione lumborum, paroxyſmi nephritici 
æmulus, nunc in latere, qualis pleuriticos vexat, 
nunc in artubus, ut in rheumatiſmo, nunc denique in 
ventriculo cum ingenti egritudine et vomitu enormi : 
* A very ſharp pain, now in the region of the 
4 Joins, like that felt in a nephritic fit; now in 
* the ſide, like a pleuritic ſtitch; now in the 
* limbs, like that in a fit of the rheumatiſm ; 
„now in the ſtomach, with a great uneaſinels, 
« and moſt violent vomiting (/).” Now, he 


obſerved, that the eruption ot the pimples was 


greatly retarded by ſuch ſharp pains, and that, 
when they made their appearance, they proved 
of the molt confluent and dangerous fort. In the 


courſe of my practice, I have ever been greatly 


concerned to find the ſmall-pox begin with ſuch a 


violent lumbago, that the patient could not move 
his body, on account of the great pain he felt in 


his 


( Ibidem. 
Ididem, pag. 166. 
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his doing it. Sometimes this pain ceaſes now and 
then, but it is only to come on again in a man- 
ner to make the patient quake in every limb of 
him. At this period, there is but little fever; nay, 
ſometimes rhe pulſe is ſmall and weak, and ſcarce 
any ſwiftneſs to be perceived in it; yet then the 
ſubſequent eruption has proved ſo malignant, 
that 1 could never reſcue patients thus affected, 

though I tried every thing I could think of for 
their relief: now and then, indeed, I have found 
means to ſpin out their lives, along with their 
milery, however, to the twentieth day, and 
longer; but they ſunk at laſt, under the cruel 
diſeaſe, after ſuffering the greateſt torments, all 
their humours turning to a putrilago of the wor(t 
kind. I have known phyſicians, of the greateſt 
reputation for their treatment of the ſmall-pox, 
make the ſame remark. Thus Morton tells us: 
Coma. profundum uſſue ad criſin protenſum, unde 
æger jaceat quaſi attonitus ant inebriatus, et vir lu- 
men aſpicere, vel interrogatis reſpondere, potis fits 
vel atrox, fixus, et ſpaſmodicus, lumborum dolor, 
vel inteſtinorum (colici ſcilicet vel nepbretici aſfechus 
æmulus) ant quidem totius corporis; præſertin, ff 
cum a rp conjuntius fuerit, peſſime ominatur. 
Siquidem, extremam eſſe ſpirituum veneno irretitorum 
proſtrationem, aut ſaltem inanem' eorundem conatum, 
| la wives licet (m). An heavy coma conti- 
* nuing to the criſis; ſuch a coma, as to make the 
“ patient lie down as if thunder-ſtruck, or over 
« taken with liquor, and unable to bear the 
* light,. or give an anſwer; or a ſevere, fixed,. 
% and ſpaſmodic pain in the loins or inteſtines 
* (not unlike, for example, a cholic or nephritic 


complaint) or, indeed, of the whole body, el- 
pecially 
(m) De Febr. inflamm. univerſal. cap 7. pag. 83. 
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« pecially if attended with an arupegi, are 
« very bad omens ; for we may thence infer a del- 
<< perate proſtration of the ſpirits, entangled by 
& the poiſon, or at leaſt the uſeleſſneſs of their 
* endeavours to extricate themſelves from it.“ 
He afterwards confirms the juſtneſs of this fatal 
prognoſis by practical obſervations (). Hillary 
has likewiſe condemned an intolerable pain of 


the back and loins, in the very beginning of the 


diſorder, as the ſign of a ſmall-pox- of the worſt 
kind, from which it was morally impoſſible the 
patient ſhould recover (o): for ſuch pains are 
generally followed by malignant ſpots, and 
hemorrhages that end in death.. | 

Now, it is no ſmall argument in favour of 
inoculation, that none of that violent lumbago, 
which is wont to precede the worſt 'kind of ſmall- 
pox, taken in the natural way, is ever obſerved 
after that operation, though followed by ſwarms 
of pimples (p). No doubt, the inoculated pa- 
tients are now and then troubled with pains about 
the ſhoulders, breaſt, &c. but theſe pains are 
dull and flying, and never- very ſharp or fixed. 
It is likewiſe to be noted, that a painful wearinels 
of the whole body, and particularly of the back 
and loins, which the juſtly celebrated Violante has 
laid down, as a peculiar and proper ſign of the 
ſmall-pox, does not always give a mortal prog- 
noſis, but then only, when it is ſharp, fixed, and 
almoſt intolerable (9). 

Hippocrates himſelf ſeems to have entertained no 


good opinion of a pain in the back, in other diſ- 


orders; 


67 De Febr. inflamm. univerſal. pag, 180. & ſeq. 
(0) An Eſſay on the Small- pox. pag. 164. 

p Kirkpatrick on Inocalation, pag. 257. 

(9g) De Variol. & Morbi pag. 13. 
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orders; he ſays, ex dor/i dolore morborum princi pia, 
difficilia : ** Diſorders beginning with a pain in 
de the loins are then of difficult treatment (r).“ 
And, lower, Lumborum dolor, fine cauſa maniſeſta 
celeriter invadens, maligni morbi hnum: A ſud- 
« den pain in the loins, without any manifeſt 
% cauſe, is the ſign of a malignant diſorder.” 
And in his book of epidemicks, he gives us the 
names of thoſe patients, who, in the beginning 
of their illneſs, had been ſeized with ſuch a pain, 
and had the greateſt difficulty to recover. 

But it is chiefly, when the contagion of the 
ſmall-pox has ſettled on the ſuperior orifice of the 
ſtomach, or on the ſtomach itſelf, that a pain 
about the region of the heart, a vomiting, and a 
nauſea ſeem, as we have already obſerved, to ac- 
company the ſmall-pox in its incipient ſtate. 
Theſe ſymptoms, however, do not always hap- 
pen ; for I have known many have no vomiting, 
nor any pain about the cardia, when ſeized with 
the ſmall-pox, even of the confluent kind. But 
a great uneaſineſs, indicated by the patients con- 
ſtantly wanting to change their ſituation, is a bad 
ſign in ſickneſs; as I took notice at large, in the 
chapter on the uneaſineſs attending fevers, ſect. 
739, where 1 treated of the worſt ſymptoms of a 
burning fever. But a ftupor and drowzineſs in- 
dicate an oppreſſion of the encephalon ; and it 
has been already remarked, that they are bad 
kinds of ſmall-pox, which are preceded by theſe 
ſigns, 

 Epileptic fits often happen in children, nor is 
it any way ſurpriſing, ſince at this age the ner- 
vous ſyſtem is ſo irritable as to be diſturbed, in 
& every 


2 Coacar praenot. num. 313. Charter. tom. VIII. pag. 
9 
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every part of it, by the ſhghteſt cauſes. A great 
and unuſual noiſe, the paining of the gums at 
the time of dentition, any violent irritation in 
the ſtomach or inteſtines, ſhall throw ſuch ſubjects 
into convulſions, We ſometimes ſee children con- 
vulſed in the very beginning of the diſorder, 
whilſt the contagious matter, appliet| to their bo- 
dies, keeps cloſe to its quarters, and waits to be 
brought into action. I have already taken notice, 
that a ſtout youth, who had been inoculated for 
the ſmall-pox, felt a ſudden convulſion in his 
arm, on the contagion applied to it beginning to 
become active, and that he afterwards had the 
ſmall-pox very thick, but recoved notwithſtand- 
ing. For this reaſon, convulſions in children, 
early in the beginning of the diſorder, are no 
very happy omen. But, when the convulſions in 
them happen but a little before the eruption, in 
that caſe Sydenham obſerved that the puſtules 
which followed, magnitudinis conſpicuæ, mites, 
boni moris, et rariſſime confluere; ** proved 
«of an extraordinary ſize, mild, and gentle; 
« and very ſeldom confluent 5). Nay, when the 
convulſions happened in children paſt dentition,he 
always judged the ſmall-pox was at hand; for he, 
in another place, lays it down as a rule; that in 
Hoc caſu cogitandum eſt, convulſionem illam fortaſ- 
is a naturæ conatu, quo variolas, ſcorlatinam fe- 
brim, aut morbillos, in corporis habitum protrudere 
ſatagit, pendere, licet huc uſque lateant ſubcutis teg- 
mine (t). In this caſe we may attribute ſuch 
«convulſions. to the efforts of nature to throw 
* out the ſmall-pox, ſcarlet fever, or meazles, 
«though they yet lie hid under the ſkin,” For, 
there are many obſervations, which ſeem to prove, 

| 25 

(s) Seck. 3. cap. 2 p. 162 
%) Diſſert. Epiſtol. pag. 459. 
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as I have already taken notice urged on another oc- 
caſion, in my commentary onSe.107 5. 4. that con- 
vulſions happen in the body, when it is urged of 
irritated by ſome unuſual ſtimulus; and that by 
theſe convulſions, whatever it is that preſſes or ir- 
ritates, is expelled the body, or depoſited in thoſe. 
parts of it, in which it can do leaft miſchief ; of 
this I there gave ſeveral examples. I likewiſe 
took notice, Sei. to77. 4. that, in an epileptic 
fit, the cutaneous veſſels are dilated, and more 
forcibly urged by the impelled humours, whereby 
the noxious miaſma is often, after ſuch a fit, 
happily depoſited near the ſkin. Hence, too, it 
appears, Why the prognoſis is different according 
ro the different ſtage of the diſorder, in which 
fuch convulſion happens: for, if it comes on ear- 
ly in the beginning of the diſorder, it denotes a 
violent irritation cauſed by the morbid ſtimulus; 
but, if it happens a little before the eruption of 
the pimples, then it generally indicates a ſalutary 
effort of nature, by which the matter of the dif- 
order is driven towards the ſkin. : 
SECT, MCCCLXXXIV. 
85 the beginning of this ſtate (1383), the 
I blood taken from the veins looks very 
well, and perfectly reſembles the healthieſt; 
on the ſecond, third; or fourth day, it ap- 
pears, as if pleuritic and inflamed (384) ; 
and that in proportion to the duration and 
violence of the diſorder. 


- Phyſicians intent upon exploring the nature of 
any diſeaſe, ever make it a rule diligently to 4- 
tend to the changes, which happen in the humours 

Yor. XV, A during 
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during the courſe of it; for, from the knowledge 
of theſe changes, they from time to time derive 
very NE Ions for their future government with 
regard to it. Now, they do not find the blood, 
in the beginning of the ſmall-pox, remarkabl) 
altered from what it ought to be, when the body is 
in beſt health, Sdenbam found the blood taken 
from a man of a ſanguine complexion, and in the 
prime of life, on the third day of the diſorder, 
and that a pretty violent one, perfectly ſound and 
florid (2): whereas that taken from him, when 
convaleſcent, on the twenty firſt day of the 
diſorder, pleuerticorum ſanguinem æmulabatur, & 
puris fere inſtar erat; ee fookea like that of a 
s perſon in the pleurily, and ſeemed little better 
than mere pus (t).“ Now, what kind of blood 
that is, I mean the blood of pleuritick patients, 
the red part of which coagulates, and is covered 


with a hard and thick coat, 1 have already taken 


notice in my commentary on Se. 384, and 890. 
t ſeems pretty certain from practical obſerva- 
tions, that, in the courſe of the ſmall- pox, the 
blood acquires that kind of inflammatory ſizineſs, 
now earlier, now later. I remember to have 

ſometimes ſeen, in caſes attended with ſuch preſ- 

ſing ſymptoms as required repeated bleeding, ſuch 

a thick cruſt on the blood, ſo early as the ſecond 

day of the diſorder. Baglivi looked upon this 
appearance as a ſign that the pimples would come 

out very thick, and the diforder prove extremely 
dangerous (). ie 

However, it is far from being certain, that this 
ſizineſs in the blood is produced by the immediate 

aclion of the yariolous contagion; it ſeems more pro- 

8 | Ml a bable, 

| (s) Deſſert. Epiſt, pag. 475. 5 

w) Ibidem, pag. 477. | | 
(*) Oper. Omn. pag. 61. 
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bable, that it is occaſioned by an acute hot fever 
raiſed by the contagious ſtimulus. I have already 
made it appear, in my commentary on Sec. 387, in 
which I ſpoke of the effects of the fever, and 
likewiſe in that on Secf. 689, in which I treated 
of the miſchiefs of the ſebrile heat, that, the 
thinneſt parts of the humours being diſperſed by 
the violence of the fever, and the increaſed degree 
of the heat, the blood becomes of a greater ſizi- 
neſs, and acquires a greater tendency to concretion. 
Now, as an acute fever and a great heat uſually 
attend the firſt ſtage of the ſmall-pox, as has 
been ſhewh in the preceding paragraph, it is with 
greater reaſon ſuch inflammatory lentor is attri- 
buted to the violence of the ſever, and the en- 
creaſe of heat, than to the contagion itſelf, from 
which the fever itſelf took its riſe. | 
Nay, it has bren the opinion of ſome: famous 
Phyſicians, that the variolous virus tends rather to 
thin the humours than thicken them. The cough, 
a diſorder which may juſtly be attributed to a. len- 
tor created by cold, and an obſtructed perſpiration, 
has been obſerved by an excellent author to leave 
the patient when inoculated, within forty hours 
after the operation was performed 0). A man, 
who had been ailing for two or three years, be- 
gan at length to congratulate himſelf on the re- 
covery of his health, the very eve of his being 
ſeized with a violent pain in his back, which was 
followed by a ſmall-pox, which carried him off 
the eighth day. Mead has obſerved, that the ſmall- 
pox proved of ſervice to perſons, whoſe blood 
was bad by nature, or impaired by improper food, 
and the ſizineſs of whoſe lymph had produced tu- 
mours in their glands (). There are many o- 
H 2 ther 


(y) Kirkpatrick on Inoculation, pag, 62, 63. 
(*) De vatiol. & morb. pag. 71, 73. 
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ther obſervations which render it probable, that 
the variolous contagion thins the humours : Li/- 
ter obſerved, in the worſt kind of ſmall- pox, 
that which proved mortal, ſanguinem refrigeratum 
tenerrimum fuiſſe, ut ejus craſſamentum rubrum vel 
molliori pennaæ pluma percuſſum facile dividi potue- 
rit; That the blood, when grown cold, was 
* exceedingly tender, ſo that the red coagulum 
« of it could be eaſily divided by the ſlighteft 
« ſtroke of a ſmall feather (z).“ He then adds; 
In aliis autem multis, quibus urina cruenta mota 
eft, ſanguinem a brachio miſſum adeo aquatum pulri- 
dumgue eſſe vidi, ut fluctuaret craſſamentum in vaſe, 
non aliter quam ipſum ſerum: But in many o- 
6 thers, ſeized with a bloody urine, I found the 
e blood taken from their arms ſo watery and pu- 
« trid, that the coagulated part of it moved a- 
bout in the cup as freely as the ſerum itſelf 
(a).“ Hoffman ſays as much; he aſſures us, that 
he had found in the bodies of perſons who had 
died of a malignant ſmall-pox, the whole maſs 
of blood fo perfectly fluid, as not to ſeparate in- 
to a ſerum and coagulum, It is to this ſolution of 
the blood that we are, in all probability, to aſ- 
cribe thoſe hemorrhages in the ſmall pox, which 
have proved mortal; dum non ex ore tantum, nari- 
bus, & oculis, ſanguis emanat, ſed per cunctos eti- 
am corporis meatus, maximeque urine itinere, per- 
Nuit; the blood flowing, not only from the 
„ mouth, noſe, and eyes; but from every other 
© outlet of the body; and particularly with the 
« urine (35). I have already taken notice, in 
my comment upon Sec. 730, in which I treated 
of the continued putrid tever, that the morbid 

| | ſtimulus, 


() De variol. pag. 30. 
(a) Med. ration Sytem. Tom. IV. pag. 146. 
(5) Mead de variol, & morbil. pag. 22. 
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ſtimulus, either applied to the body, or produced 
by the humours themſelves corrupted in it, is 
ſometimes indeed ſu fficient to produce an inflam- 
matory ſizineſs in ſuch humours; but that ſome- 
times, too, the humours, inſtead of being thickened, 
are ſo thinned, as to ſlip, different ways, out of the bo- 
dy, not without a ſudden and violent proſtration of 
its ſtrength; and this I confirmed by a number 
of practical obſervations. The ſame thing, it is 
certain, has been ſeen to happen in the ſmall- 
pox. For, generally ſpeaking, the firſt attacks of 
this diſorder are attended with a pretty violent 
fever, and a great and continual heart ; and, in this, 
caſe, all the ſigns concur to make us dread an in- 
flammatory ſizineſs, in - conſequence of the exer- 
tions of nature to ſhake off the contagion; by 
means of that very fever ; and, by a critical me- 
taſtaſis, ſet it down ſomewhere near the ſurface of 
the body. No doubt, a diſorder of this kind may 
prove very violent, but at the ſame time the vital 
powers act powerfully upon it, and we may there- 
fore hope for an happy iſſue, though no ſmall 
danger is to be apprehended from a great plenty 
of puſtules, want of reſt, reſorption of the 
pus, and ſecondary fever, Sc. But it ſometimes 
happens, that the variolous virus does more harm 
than good, by overcoming the vital powers; in 
this caſe, indeed, there can be no grounds for 
dreading a dangerous inflammation, or - exceſſive 
encreaſe of heat; for, there is ſcarce any ferment 
in the blood; nay, the body rather grows cold, 
the pulſe becomes very weak, though quick; and 
ſometimes it is not only weak and ſmall, but with- 
out any quickneſs. Still the poor patient will be 
very uneaſy ; and ſigns of a putrid ſolution of the 
humours ſoon follow ; theſe are ſucceded by ex- 
ceſſive hemorrhages, thin, brown, weakening 

H 3 ſtools, 
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ſtools, of a cadaverous ſmell; as likewiſe livid ſpots, 
and ſeveral other terrible ſympioms; which plain- 
ly ſhew that the poor patient has not long to live. 
The phyſicians of greateſt experience in the treat- 
ment of the ſmal!l-pox, confirm this doctrine by 
their own obſervations. The pock came out on a 
girl of five, without being preceded by any great 
fever, uneaſineſs, or pain; nor were the puſtules 
numerous; but they were of a blackiſh hue, 
diſtilled a great quantity of blood, and were ac- 
companied with black and blue ſpots z ſhe was be- 
ſides troubled with frequent, though light faintings; 
during the intervals of which the poor thing re- 
turned to her play things. On the ninth day, af- 
ter a plentiful evacuation of blood by ſtool, 
intermixed with ſome grumæ of coagulated 
blood, ſhe went off very quietly (c). In another 
girl, who, immediately before the ſmall- pox ſeized 

er, had taken ſome violent exerciſe, and that in 
very hot weather, there came out, on the third 
day of the diforder, ſome black and blue ſpots 
all over the body, with a great number of erup- 
tions; her legs and thighs turned to a purple co- 
lour; a great hæmorrhage from the gums and 
noſtrils followed; and the menſes Rowed in great 
abundance fix days before their uſual period: this 
patient ſunk likewiſe under the diſorder, on the 
ninth day. From the time ſhe was taken ill, to 
that of her death, ſhe complained of a great un- 
eaſineſs, and a very heavy load about her cheſt ; 

and was troubled with frequent faintings ; her 
pulſe, beſides, | was very quick and ſmall (4). 

hough, in this caſe, the violent exerciſe of the 
body, in very hot weather, favoured the produc- 
tion of an inflammatory ſizineſs in the blood, yer 


there 
, Huxham on fevers, pag. 52, 53. | 


4) Huxham on fevers, pag. 52, 53. 
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there enſued a very great ſolution of it, as evi- 
dently appears by the profuſe hæmorrhages. 
Morton once ſaw the ſmall-pox ſuddenly ſeize a 
girl of two and twenty, with a cephalagia, and 
intolerable lumbago, but without any heat, nay, 
rather with a ſenſe of cold ; nevertheleſs, ſhe kept 
walking about the houſe, nay, attended another 
patient, and even ſat up with him at nights; being 
bled in the arm on the third day, the blood did not 
by any, means concrete; on the fourth day, there 
came out black ſpots on her breaſt, attended with 
a bloody urine, a perpetual toſſing and tumbling, 
a languour, a tremulous and irregular pulle : 
towards the end of the fifth day, ſhe was ſeized 
with a ſudden hamoptoe, which ſuffocated her. 
When dead, her ſkin grew quite black: and, the 
day following, this blackneſs turned to a blue; 
as did all the linen fouled with her blood, when 

ut into a ſoap lie for the purpoſe of waſhing it. 
n this caſe, the diſorder terminated in death, 
without any encreaſe of hear, or any ſigns of an 
inflammatory ſizineſs; the blood being ſo thinned 
by the variolous contagion, that its veſſels could 
no. longer retain it (e). 

Mead, conſidering the great variety of the 
ſymptoms accompanying this diforder, though 
| known only by one name, ſtruck out that very 
convenient diviſion of the ſmall-pox, into ſimple 
and malignant (); be calls that, the ſimple 
ſmall· pox, in which the pimples come out with 
a ſimple fever, and of ſhort continuence z eaſily 
ripen, contain a good pus, quickly dry and fall 
off, This kind of ſmall-pox is attended, in the 
beginning, with an inflammatory fever, which 
ceaſes on the eruption of the pimples ; the ma- 

4 lignant 
(e) Pyretolog. pag. 183. 
(/) De variol et Morbill. pag. 19. 
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lignant ſmall · pox, he calls that, which is attended 
with a malignant fever, uneaſineſs, a ſudden proſ- 
tration of ſtrength, and in which the pimples ne- 
ver ſuppurate, but rather become gangrenous; 
the diſorder often terminating in death, through 
a putrid ſolution of the humours, before the peri- 
od at which the pimples could have attained 
their due degree of maturity, even had the diſorder 
been of a better kind. The reaſon why our in- 
genious author reliſhed this diviſion of the ſmall- 
pox, better than that into diſtin and conflu- 
ent, was, that ſometimes, even in the diſtinct 
kind, there prevails ſuch a degree of malignity, 
as to be attended with unexpected death, though 
the pimples are far from being numerous, and the 
diſorder appears quite mild and'gentle to the un- 
Tkilful, as I have juſt now proved from the medi- 
cal” obſervations of other writers; to which 1 
may add, that I myſelf have ſometimes obſerved 
the ſame "thing i in the courſe of my practice ; as I 
ſhall hereafter relate. 

It muſt likewiſe be evident, that it cannot bor 
be of the utmoſt conſequence, in treating the 
{m mall-pox, to attend properly to this diviſion of it 
into mild and malignant: for, the Imall- pox of 
the inflammatory kiod, requires a very different 
courſe of remedies fouled that, in which the blood 
is diſſolved by the malignant virus, with a ſudden 

ng of ſtrength. ' The learned Huxbam has 
likewiſe, in his treatiſe on fevers, taken notice of 
this diyiſion of che ſtnall-poar 2 e 
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(e) Eſſay on Fevers, &c. page 127, 128. 
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8 ECT. MCCCLXXXV. 


HE duration of this ſtage is lon- 

ger or ſhorter, according to the 
nature of the epidemy, the violence of the 
diſorder, the habit of the patient, and the 
ſeaſon : the longer or ſhorter this ſtage is, 
in its own nature, the more mild or malig- 
nant the diſorder is likely to be throughout 
the whole courſe of it. | 


I am now to conſider that interval of the ſmall- 
pox, between the very firſt ſymptoms (§ 1383) 
of its ſeizing the body, and the eruption of the 
pimples ; as likewiſe the prognoſis, which may be 
drawn from the earlineſs or lateneſs of ſuch erup- 
tion, for it is evident from practical obſervations, 
that this interval is not always the ſame. 

To the nature of the epidemy]. From what 
has been alread faid, it appears, that the variolous 
contagion, though of the ſmalleſt bulk, is capa- 
ble, however, when applied to the body, of en- 
tirely deſtroying the health, lighting up a fever, 
inflaming and irritating the parts on which ir 
faſtens, in caſe the body, to which it is applied, 
happens to be qualified to breed the ſmall-pox 
and further, that this contagion is poſſeſſed of 
the faculty of aſſimilating to its own nature the 
good humours, even of the healthieſt body, in a 
greater or leſs quantity; and that, this done, 
ſuch aſſimilated humours are ſet down by a me- 
taſtaſis, near the exterior, and ſometimes e- 
ven the interior, ſurface of the body, with an a- 
batement of the ſymptoms, and now and then a 
5 | | total 
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total ceſſation of every complaint; ſo that the 
patient, on the breaking out of the pimples, 
ſnall look upon himſelf as perfectly recovered. 
But this aſſimilating of the good humours to the 
nature of the contagion received, and then ſetting 
them down, in ſuch tainted condition, on the 
ſurface of the body, does not always happen at 
the ſame period of time. S»denham, in deſcribing 
the ſmall-pox, which prevailed epidemically in 
the years 1667, and 1668, and part of the year 
1669, takes notice, that the pimples came out, 
generally on the fourth day, from the firſt attack 
of the diſorder; ſometimes a little later; but 
icarce ever any ſooner. (5). But, in the years 
1670, 1671, 1672, he obſerved the pimples, in 
the diſt inct imall-pox, make their appearance on 
the third day; and likewiſe, that the diſorder at 
this time proved more dangerous, and had more 
of the confluent kind in it (i). Beſides, the epi- 
demic conſtitution ſometimes happens to be ſuch, 
that as many, as take the ſmall-pox, ſhall have 
it of the confluent kind, in which the pimples 
generally come out the third day, nay, and ſome- 
times the ſecond (. When the diſorder is pro- 
duced by inoculation, the ſame ſtage of it uſually 
takes up the ſame ſpace of time; that is, the 
pimples ſhew themſelves the third or fourth day, 
after the patient's being taken ill (1). For, we are 
not to date the beginning of the diſorder, from 
the time of applying the contagion to the body, 
but only from the time of the patient's beginning 
to find himſelf our of order. It is only on the 
5 . eighth 


(>) SeR. z, cap. 2. page 162. 

(i) 1dem Seck. . e 251. 

C*) Idem ibid. p. 252. & Set. 3. cap. 2. page 165. 
Mead de variol. & morb. page 23. Kirckpatrick on 
Inoculation, page 87. Acad, de Chirurg. tom. 2. page 557. 
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eighth or ninth day, from that of inoculation, 
that the pimples uſually appear. The patients 
are quite hearty during the firſt days after the 
operation, and perceive no kind of alteration in 
their health. For, by what has been already - fajd, 
it appears, that this variolous contagion can Jurk 
a long time in the body, before it becomes active, 
and produces the ſmall-pox. 

The violence of the diſoreder.] The confluent 
ſmall-pox is uſually attended with a more vio- 
lent fever, and a greater number of ſymptoms, 
and thoſe fiercer, than the diſtinct and mild ſmall- 
pox ; but then the pimples come out ſooner : and 
in the dictinẽt ſmall- pox, ſtiled anomalous by 
Sydenham, the pimples came out likewiſe on the 
third day; but then the diſorder proved of a much 
worſe nature, as I have juſt now taken notice. 
Violante aſſures us, that, to the time of his writing, 
he had never ſeen the ſmall-pox, in which the 
pimples appeared on the ſeventh day of the fever, 
turn out otherwiſe than regular, mild, and be- 
nign (); an interval from the beginning of the 
diſorder, which I muſt own I never faw in any 
of the places in which I practiſed ; that is, when 
the ſucceeding pimples proved of a good and 
mild nature ; ſometimes, indeed, I have known 
the puſtules to come out equally late; but then 
the patients had loſt their ſtrength from the very 
beginning of the diſorder; the pimples, when 
they came out, were black, with purple ſpots; 
and death ſoon followed. However, I am very 
far from doubting this great and good man's 
word; no doubt, the duration of the firſt ſtage 
of the ſmall-pox is different in different places; 
thus, the court phyſician Erndtelius, in his de- 


ſcription 
{m) De Variol. et Morbill. page 33. * 
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ſcription of the reigning diſorders of Warſaw, 
tells us: Variola, periodis conſuetis longe ſolent 
eſſe lentiores ac ſegniores, neque quinario facile abſol- 
vuntur dierum numero ter repetito, ſed ſepienario 
potins, ita ut tres vel quatuor ſeptimanæ tranſeant 
communiter, antequam totaliter earum virus defer- 
veſcat, ac de Purgatione cogitare poſſit medicus: 
« As tothe ſmall-pox, it 1s apt to be much more 
« ſlow and dilatory than uſual ; nor is it often 
that this diſorder happens to be over by the 
« fifteenth day; it ofrener takes up one-and- 
« twenty; ſo that it is commonly three or four 
« weeks before the ferment occaſioned by its 
« yirus has entirely ſubſided, and the phyſician 
4 can think of purging his patient (u).“ Now, 
as the firſt ſtage of the ſmall · pox terminates at 
the eruption of the pimples; the ſecond, at their 
maturation; and the third, at their drying up; 
it appears pretty probable, that Erndtelius ſaw the 

imples come out at the end of the firſt week. 
Nw we read, in Diembroeck, of a woman of 
thirty, who never had the ſmall pox ; but who, 
at a time when it prevailed, grew feveriſh and 
drowzy, complained of a cardialgia, with a 
heavineſs in her head, and was now and then af- 
fected with a ſlight delirium. This made Diem- 
broeck ſuſpect ſhe was breeding the ſmall-pox ; 
and, accordingly, on the twentieth day of her 
illneſs, when he began.to think himſelf miſtaken 
in his prognoſis, the pimples made their appear- 
ance (o. This is a very rare example; and, ac- 
cordingly, Diembroeck himſelf owns, he never 
before, or after, ſaw the pimples keep back ſo 


long. 
cok The 


Gn Warſav. Phyſic. IIluſtrat. cap. v. page 16g, 
(% De Fariol. & Morb, Hiſtor. 3. page 293. 
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The habit of the patient. ] It is a general obſer- 
vation with phyſicians, that perſons of a ſanguine 
habit, in the prime of life, and who have lived 
luxuriouſly, generally have the ſmall-pox very 
dangerous; and, on the other hand, every thin 

elſe being equal, that thoſe have it Iighteſt, who 
have not as yet attained the age of puberty, orare 
of a looſe habit; and whoſe veſſels, previous to the 
diſorder, have been eaſed by copious evacuations, 
as | have already taken notice in my commen- 
tary on Sect. 1382. This is confirmed by the 
obſervations of Violante, who ſays : Cæterum plu- 
ries retardatum variolarum exortum a copia ſanguinis 
per nares effluxi, vel diarrhea, obſervavi, G va- 
riolæ, ut tardiores, fic rariores, & interſtinfte, 
Fuerunt, minoremque ſecum malignitatem, & vitæ 
periculum, ob ante alas evacuationes, altulerunt. 
„After all, 1 have ſeen the appearance of the 
„ pimples greatly retarded by copious bleedings 
at the noſe, or a diarchza; and the longer 
e time they have taken to come out, the thinner 
« and more diſtinct they have been, as well as 
e attended with leſs malignity and danger, on 
« account of the evacuations which had preced- 
« ed them (p).“ But here he means thole eva- 
cuations, which are attended with a ſalutary ener- 
gy of the vital powers; not thoſe occalioned by 
the malignant nature of the diſeaſe itſelf, and 
accompanied with a ſudden proſtration of 
ſtrength ; circumſtances, of which I ſpoke in the 
preceding paragraph. But in perſons, in whoſe 
humours any remarkable acrimony prevails, ſuch 
as thoſe: of a bilious, ſcorbutic, atrabilarious 


habit, the ſmall-pox generally proves of the worſt 
kind. | | 
The 


(2) De variol. & morb. page 34+ 
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The longer or ſhorter this ſtage is.] Phyſi- 
cians, on ſeeing, that the fever, and all the other 
ſymptoms abated, nay, ſometimes entirely ceaſed, 
on the firſt appearance of the pimples, began to 
think, that the beſt treatment of the ſmall-pox 
muſt be that, which would forward and accele- 
rate their eruption. And, as warm and ſudori- 
ferous medicines have a tendency to bring the 
humours, in great plenty, and with great vio- 
lence, towards the periphery of the body, they 
thought proper to preſcribe them, and that, too, 
with a very liberal hand. Poor mothers, there- 
fore, anxious for the lives of their children, and 
nurſes pretending to great ſkill and experience, 
contracted the habit of extorting, right or wrong, 
ſuch remedies from the Phyſicians they had to 
do with; and ſometimes privately adminiſtered 
theſe "remedies of their own accord, not only 
without their advice, but contrary to their expreſs 
injunctions. Not content with this impoſition 
and deceit, they ſtewed the poor patients in hot 
rooms, and almoſt preſſed them to death, by 
covering them, in bed, with an extraordinary 
load of blankets, even in the hotteſt ſeaſons; 
placing all their hopes, forſooth, in plentiful 
ſweats, and a ſpeedy breaking out of the pim- 
ples. This method prevailed almoſt univer- 
ſally during the laſt age; but the iſſue proved 
fatal. Very few of the rich patients eſcaped 
whilſt the children of the poor, whoſe circum- 
ſtances would not admit of ſuch cookery, hap- 
pily recovered. I well remember to have ſeen a 
manuſcript volume, preſerved amongſt the papers 
of a noble family, in which there was an account, 
that a ſenſible lady, greatly concerned at the 
loſs of ſome of her children by the ſmall-pox, 
whilſt thoſe of the poor peaſants in her neigh- 

| bourhood, 
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bourhood, ill of the ſame diſorder, and who had 
little or no care beſtowed upon them, happily eſcap- 
ed, took the fame method with the reſt of her 
children, the next time her houſe was viſited with 
the ſmall : pox; that is, ſhe had no phyſician to 
them; ſhe gave them no drugs; nothing to 
drink but plain milk and water; or to eat, but 
boiled butter- milk and batley, with very ripe ap- 
ples, baked. She kept the cold air from them, 
without, however, making any alteration in their 
dreſs, or adding to their bed cloathes. Finding 
this method to anſwer, ſhe left it as a legacy to 
her family, in which it has ever ſince been 
uſed, yet without being copied by others, from 
a. perſuaſion that it was only that particular fa- 
mily it ſuited, and might prove hurtful in others. 
So hard it is to conquer the prejudices of man- 
kind. | 

Sydenham, who made the ſmall-pox his parti- 
cular ſtudy, obſerving that it was always at- 
tended with a ,greater number of pimples, and 
proved more difficult of cure, in proportion to the 
forwardneſs of the eruption, boldly oppoſed this 
torrent, and condemned the hot regimen, and all 
powerful ſudorifics. He even laid it down as a 
maxim in practice: Quanto magis quarlum diem 
preverterint Variolæ, tanto etiam confluent magis. 
« The ſooner the pimples appear before the 
„fourth day, the more confluent will they 
prove (4); and the ſoundneſs of this maxim 
has been confirmed by the obſervations of all the 
: phyſicians who have lived ſince. Nay, we read, 
that the Chineſe began very early to look upon 


ſuch haſty appearance of the pimples, as a bad 
omen (). 


But 
(4) Sydenham. ſect. 3. cap. 2. page 165, 166. 
(Lettres edif. & * Tom. XX, page 326, & 335. 
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But it is added in the text, ex /ua natura; in 
«its own nature,” becauſe it ſometimes hap- 
pens, that, in a ſmall pox of a very bad kind, 
the pimples come out later, though, in their own 
nature, they ſhould have come out on the ſecond 
day. That this happens, though ſeldom, Syden- 
ham tells us, is owing to ſome very atrocious ſymp- 
roms attending the diſorder ; ſuch as theſe al- 
ready mentioned, on another occaſion, viz. when; 
tor inſtance, the patient is worried and torment- 
ed, before the breaking out of the pimples, with 
a very ſharp pain, now in the region of the loins, 
like that felt in a nephretic fit; now in the fide, like 
a pleuritic ſtitch ; now in the limbs, like that in a 


mit of the rheumatiſm z now in the ſtomach, with 


a great uneaſineſs, and moſt violent vomiting (). 

The ſame dilatorineſs in the eruption of the 
pimples, ſometimes occurs, when the firſt ap- 
pearance of the diſorder has always been at- 
tended with a ſudden proſtration of the patient's 
ſtrength, a quick, weak, irregular pulſe. But 
ſkiltul phyſicians, as I have already obſerved, al- 
ways look for a dangerous ſmall-pox, nay, ge- 
nerally a- mortal one, when fuch ſymptoms ſhew 
themſelves. 


SE CT. MCCCLXXXVI. 
| the diſorder, in this ſtage (1380 
to 1386), ſeems to conlift in an en- 
creaſe of the velocity of the liquids, produced 
by an inflammatory ſtimulus, thoroughly 
mixed with the blood. | 


If we conſider the ſymptoms of inflammation 
xecited ſect. 382, and compare them: with what 


hay 
Loco ſuprascitato.” 
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has been already ſaid of the ſmall-pox, it will 
apparently appear, that the ſtimulus of the conta- 
gion, mixed with the blood, generally increaſes 
the velocity of the liquids, and produces an in- 
flammation. | 

When the ſmall-pox is produced by inocula- 
tion, the firſt ſign of the contagion's havin 
taken place, is a tenſion and redneſs in the 
lips of the little wound, to which it has beeri 
applied. This is followed by a ſuppuration inthe 
ſame ſpot; as the natural conſequence of the in- 
flammation (ſee ſect. 387). I have already taken 
notice, in my commentary on the 1384th 
aphoriſm, that the blood, drawn in the beginning of 
the ſmall-pox, perfectly reſembles the beſt ; but, 


as the diſeaſe advances, it acquires an inflamma- 


tory ſizineſs. The pimples, when coming out, 
are red, turgid, and hot; and then ſuppurate ; 
and, during the time of their ſuppuration, the 
{kin lying between them grows likewiſe red, tenſe, 
and hot, Whilſt the pimples are coming out in 
the confluent ſmall-pox, in which they are always 
exceedingly numerous, the whole of the face ap- 
pears eryſipelatous, with a troubleſome heat in the 
ſkin; nay, the ditorder ſometimes leaves behind 
it inflammatory opthalmiæ, furunculi, anginæ; 
and the blood, obtained by venæſection, greatly 
reſembles that of perſons in a pleuriſy. The 
nurſes, who conſtantly adminiſter to perſons ill of 
the ſmall-pox, though they are not liable to take 
the diſorder itſelf, if they have had it already, are, 
nevertheleſs, often ſeized with opthalmiæ, and 
inflammatory anginæ. Beſides, the ſame treat- 
ment, which is generally uſed in inflammatory 
diſeaſes, has as often proved of ſervice in this, . as 
I ſhall hereafter take notice, when I come to 

Vol. XV. I ſpeak 
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ſpeak profeſſedly of the treatment of the ſmall- 


Ko 

Sydenham, after duly conſidering all theſe cir- 
cumſtances, laid it down as a maxim, that the 
ſmall-pox eſſe Inflammationem (a ceteris tamen in- 
flammationibus ſpecie diverſam) tum ſanguinis tum 
reliquorum humorum, in qua amolienda per dies 
priores duos treſve id agit natura, ut particulas in- 
flammatas digerat, coquatque, quas poſtea in corporis 
habitum ablegatas maturat adbuc, & ſub abſceſſu- 
lorum forma demum ſuis finibus expellit; „“ is an 
% inflammation (of a different ſpecies, however, 
« from other inflammations) of the blood and 
* other humours, to remove which, nature em- 
« ploys the firſt two or three days in digeſting, 
* and concocting the inflamed particles, which 
« ſhe afterwards ſtill further matures after driv- 
« ing them to the ſurface of the body; and, at 
& laſt, under the form of little abſceſſes, baniſh- 
<« es her domains (2).” In another place, after 
ſpeaking to the ſame purport, he adds: Et Acuti 
natura non alia quidam methodo, quam accenſa febre, 
materiem in ſanguine peccantem novit amoliri, ita 
etiam non niſi facto apoſtemate maſſam carneam a re 
gualibet externa liberat : ut fi forte ſentis, vel quid- 
piam ejuſmoadi, carni inheſerit, partes circumjacentes 
mom apoſtemate obſidentur, niſi id, quidquid eſt, 
molęſti protinus extrabatur. And, as nature 
& knows no other method of getting rid of any 
& peccant matter in the blood, but by lighting 
© up a fever; ſo neither does ſhe free the fleſh 
& from any foreign body, but by means of an 
„ impoſthume: ſo that, when a thorn, or any 
- « thing like it, gets into the fleſh, the adjacent 
„ parts are preſently ſeized with an impoſthume, 
* unlcls 


(t) Set. z. cap 2. pag. 175. 
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« unleſs ſuch troubleſome foreign matter is im- 
* mediately extracted (u).“ And the different 
ultimate conſequences of an _ inflammation, of 
which I treated in the hiſtory of an inflammation, 
Sect. 386, and the following pages, are likewiſe 
obſerved in the ſmall- pox. | 
For, as an inflammation may be reſolved with- 
out any ſubſequent ſuppuration, when the hu- 
mours happen to be of a good kind; their motion, 
gentle; the obſtruction to them, inconſiderable ; 
their channels, pliable; and a dilating vehicle, at 
hand; ſo the ſame thing is ſometimes obſerved to 
happen with regard to the ſmall-pox ; when the 
inflammatory matter, already impacted in the 
veſſels of the ſkin,' or on the point of being ar- 
reſted in its defiles, is ſufficiently attenuated to lip 
through the exhaling veſſels, and fo fly off; 
it may likewife happen, if the veſſels are in 
their own nature, or can be rendered by art, fo 
lax, as eaſily .to give way to the impelled fluids, 
and ſuffer themſelves to be dilated by, them. I 
ſhall hereafter make it appear, in the commentary 
on the 1393d aphoriſm, that the ſmall-pox 
is not always „ with pimples; and, when 
this happens, it ſeems to be in conſequence of all 
obſtruction in the veſſels being prevented; or, if 
begun, happily checked; by relaxing the veſſels 
themſelves, or attenuating their contents; or both. 
The ſmall-pox, every thing elſe being equal, 
proves leſs dangerous to the Jax bodies of young 
ue than ſuch as are hard by nature or exerciſe. 
t is on this account, that bathing is ſo uſeful at 


the beginning of this diſorder; for, by means of it, 


moſt, if not all, the obſtacles in the ſkin, are 
often removed, and the pimples come out 


few in number, and mild in their nature, fo as to 


dry up quickly, after a pate ſuppuration, 
2 


Now, 
(+) In diſſertat. Epiſtol. pag. 448. 
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Now, as an inflammation is never either reſolved, 
nor yet terminated by a kindly ſuppuration, when 
the humours happen to be ſharp, the febrile mo- 
tion violent, and the obſtruction confiderable, 
but tends to a gangrene 3 fo the ſame thing is evi- 
dently ſeen to happen in the ſmall-pox. For, 
in this diſorder, a very violent fever is generally 
followed by confluent puſtules of the worſt kind, 
and truly gangrenous, as Sydenham has very well 
obſerved ; and there will be ſtill much more rea- 
ſon to apprehend the ſame dreadful conſequences, 
when a great acrimony has prevailed in the hu- 
mours previous to the diforder, or has been ac- 
tually bred in the body by the contagion itſelf, as 
I have already taken notice. Sydenham obſerved, 
that in the worſt kind of confluent ſmall-pox, in- 
ter ſpergi, in femoribus precipue, veficulas ambuſ- 
torum inſtar, ſero limpidiore diſtentas; quod quidem 
diſrupta ſubinde pellicula copios? effluebat, ſubjecta 
carne nigredine & ſphacelo quaſi affefta ;, there 
„ were to be found here and there between the 
he ese but eſpecially on the thighs, bliſters, 
like thoſe occaſioned by a burn, full of a very 

« limpid ferum, which, on the bliſters happening 
* to burſt, flowed in great quantity, leaving the 
„ ſkin under it of a blackiſh colour, and as if 
« actually attacked by a ſphacelus (w).” It has 
been ſometimes likewiſe my misfortune, to meet 
with ſuch melancholy caſes in the courſe of my 
practice; and, agreeable to Sdenbam's obſerva- 
tion, they always ended in death. 

The laſt ſtage of an inflammation, deſcribed 
Sect. 392. vix. that, in which it terminates in a 
ſchirrus, does not, properly ſpeaking, occur in 
the ſmall-pox : but, then, this effect never fol- 

lows 
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lows in an inflammation, but when the inflamed 
part happens to be of a glandulous nature. There 
is, however, a ſpecies of the ſmall-pox, as will 
be ſeen hereafter, in which the pimples never ſup- 
purate, but harden, and grow very like callous 
warts; and thus, in ſome degree, at leaſt, aſſume 
the nature of a ſchirrus. | | 

All theſe circumſtances ſeem ſufficiently to de- 
monſtrate, that the ſmall-pox may be claſſed a- 
mongſt inflammatory diſorders, though it has 
{ome peculiarities, by which it may be diſtinguiſh-. 
ed from every other diſorder of that kind. | 

We are, however, to obſerve, that this inflam- 
matory diſpoſition of the ſmall-pox never ob- 
tains, but when the contagion taken into the 
body has kindled in it an acute hot fever; and, by 
no means, when it has immediately deſtroyed or 
aboliſhed the vital powers, with a quick. pulſe in- 
deed, but weak ; and a ſenſe of cold rather than 
additional heat; a circumſtance already ſpoken 
of, Sect. 1384. | | 


S ECT. MCCCLXXXVIEL : 
THIS diſorder; therefore, (1386) a- 
| kin to every inflammatory diſorder, is 
not, in the preſent ſtage of it, to be eafily 
diſtinguiſhed from any; a knowledge of 
its being then the reigning epidemic _ 
(1380), of the patient's diſpoſition to take 
it (1381), of the preceding conta- 
gion (1382), and of the ſymptoms that 
may be naturally expected to follow it 
(1383),are ſufficient to ſhew, that the ſmall- 
pox is the * the patient is breed 


3 ing, 
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ing ; and that the pimples themſelves will 
make their appearance, in the next ſtage of 
it, which I ſhall preſently deſcribe. 3 


It will, I believe, be readily acknowledged by 
every phyſician of any practice, that it is not ſo 
eaſy a matter to diſtinguiſh the ſmall-pox, in the 
very beginning of it, from any other acute in- 
flammatory diforder : hence it is uſual with phy- 
ſicians of any diſcretion, ſeldom or never, what- 
ever their private thoughts may be, to pronounce _ 
a patient ill of the ſmall-pox, till the pimples 
themſelves have proved it; they content them- 
ſelves with ſaying, that they ſuſpect it to be the 
diſorder, in caſe he has not already had it, And, 
ſeeing the treatment of the ſmall-pox, in its inci- 
pient ſtate, will ſufficiently ſuit any other 
acute diſorder, no miſchief can follow from uſ- 
ing theſe things, which we know well muſt be of 
ſervice, ſhould an eruption of pimples actually 
follow. Now and then, when the ſmall-pox pre» 
vails epidemically, every phyſician is taken up 
with the thoughts of it, and has the ſymptoms 
of it conſtantly before his eyes; for which reaſon, 
it is, at ſuch times, no eaſy matter for the ſmall» 

x to ſteal unawares upon any one. But, as I 
Fly ealready taken notice, it is but now and then, 
it entirely ceafes in great and populous towns; 
in ſuch places, it generally ſeizes ſomebody here 
and there, ſporadically, and is apt to be ſo mild, 
that it is ſeldom the families viſited with it; eſpe- 
cially thoſe in low eircumſtances, ſend for a phy- 
fician., Hence it has happened, that phyſicians 
of ſome practice have ſometimes loſt ſight of this 
diforder, and have taken the firſt Femme of it 
ſar thoſe of a continued acute fevef, not without 
great hazard to their reputation, eſpecially 3 
FILE 1 * t 
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has put me greatly upon 17 guard. A boy, and a 
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the miſtake happened to be made with regard to a 
family of diſtinction. For this realon, it is now 
a rule with phyſicians, rendered wile at their own 
or their neighbour's expence, to be always think- 
ing of the ſmall- pox, unleſs they happen to know, 
for certain, that the patient they are called to, if 
ill of a continued acute fever, has already had 
that diſorder. Nor ought they, on ſuch occaſions, 
to be too ready to truſt to the ſtories of the ſick 

rſon's friends, as it is not unuſual with people 
of little ſkill, to confound the genuine with the 
ſpurious kinds of ſmall-pox. 

There will be the more reaſon to ſuſpect, that 
the patient is breeding the ſmall-pox, if it pre- 
vails epidemically, it the patient has not already 
had it, if he has been evidently expoſed to the 
contagion 3 but, above all, if, whilſt labouring 
under a dread of the diſorder, he has had the 
misfortune ſuddenly to fee ſomebody actually ill 
of it; or ſomebody bur lately recovered from it, 
with the red ſpots left by it ſtill upon him; and 
has been immediately ſtruck with horror at the 
ſight. In this caſe, ſhould a continued fever 
quickly follow, with the. ſymptoms enumerated, 
Se. 1383, I ſhould not be afraid of pronouncing 


the ſmall-pox at hand : nor do I remember that I 


was ever miſtaken in this prognoſis. Indeed, there 


are too many obſervations in medical hiſtory, to 


leave the leaſt room to doubt of its being a ſafe 
In other circumſtances, I have always had my 
doubts ; I have, indeed, taken every ſtep I thought 
could be of ſervice, were the diſorder to prove 
the ſmall-pox ; but I never let flip from me an 
abſolute prognoſis with regard to it. I once, in 
the courſe of my practice, met with a caſe, which 


girl, 
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girl, within three hours after they had been 
made too much of. at dinner by a grandmother of 
theirs, began to ſhiver and grow chilly together; 
and then grew hot. The poor lady, frightened 
out of her wits, laid them down on the ſame bed, 
but that a very large one; and, thinking their ill- 
neſs might be owing to their not being able to 
digeſt the good things with which ſhe had cram- 
med them, ' plied them with warm watery li- 
quors, which gave them ſome eaſe. Being called 
to them in the eyening, 1 found them both pretty 
feveriſn. As, at this time, the ſmall-pox prevailed 
epidemically, and the fever, by ſticking to them 
till the day following, proved itſelf a continued 
one, and was beſides attended with moſt of the 
ſymptoms which uſually accompany the ſmall-pox, 
I made no ſcruple of declaring, that I thought 
they were both breeding that diſorder. On the 
beginning of the fourth day, the fever left them 
both; and, at the ſame time, the pimples came out 
on the boy, in great numbers indeed, but diſtinct; 
and he happily recovered; but the girl got up 
quite well, and went home to her parents; and, 
though ſhe often returned to viſit her brother dur- 
ing the reſt of his illneſs, never complained of 
any thing. Two drops of water could not- be 
more like each other, than the fever in theſe two 
children; it began and ended, in both, at the 
fame time; and, yet, in both, took a quite different 


Urn. L 8 i 
Thus, I myſelf experienced the truth of what 
Sydenham has advanced, that there is a variolous 
* fever unattended with pimples. His words, are 
cum Vatiole, eo tempore latiſſime depopul intur, 
febris toto anno ſparſim oberrans ejusdem plane in- 
Hammotionis ef particeps, que variolus parit. U- 
ler gue enim morbus ad eundem fere nor mam adori- 
1 2 my fur 
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tur, maximaque inter maxime propria utriuſque ſymp- 
tomata intercedit cognatio, excepta variolarum erup - 
tione, & reliquis, que ab illa pendent, Sc. As, 
at this time, the ſmall-pox prevailed far and 
<« near, and proved very mortal, it is evident that 
e the fever, which ſhewed itſelf here and there 
e during the whole year, muſt be of the ſame 
** inflammatory nature with that, which breeds 
< the ſmall-pox. For, there is ſcarce any diffe- 
© rence in the manner, in which both diſorders 
begin; and there is the greateſt reſemblance be- 
ce tweenthe moſt peculiar ſymptoms of them, allto 
<« the eruption of the pimples themſelves, and 
< the other circumſtances, which depend upon 
« that, &c. (x) The ſame thing has been 
ſince obſerved by other phyſicians, duly attentive 
to what paſſed in the courſe of their practice; nor 
is ir the only phenomenon worthy of notice, a 
moſt acurate obſerver of diſeaſes thinks he has 
diſcovered; he thinks he has often ſeen the 
epidemic fever coincide, in the ſame patient, 
with the ſmall-pox ſy). For whilſt, in the years 
1740, 1741 and 1745,an epidemic malignant fever 
raged, eſpecially in the fleets, armies, and priſons 
of his country, he obſerved the pimples of a moſt 
fatal kind of ſmall-pox break out, with the ſymp- 
toms of ſuch malignant fever; at the ſame time 
that ſeveral perſons i in the neighbourhood, who 
had no communication with thoſe ill of this ma- 
lignant fever, had a ſmall-pox of the molt gen- 
tle nature (y). It has been already taken notice, in 
the commentary on the 1382d aphoriſm, that 
the meazles have been known to follow an inocu- 
lation for the ſmall-pox ; and that, then, a new fe- 

| ver 
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ver ariſing, the ſmall-pox has likewiſe made its 
appearance. Now, it is clear, that a great variety 
of ſymptoms muſt have been obſerved on this 
occalion, before che eruption of the pimples. 
From all which we are to conclude, that a certain 
and ſure prognoſis of che ſmall-pox is not ſo eaſy 
to be had; and that thoſe phyſicians ſhew molt diſ- 
cretion, who are not too bold and haſty in pro- 
nouncing on the occaſion. 


8 ECT. MCCCLXXXVII. 


H E firſt indication that offers, when 
this ſtage of the diſorder (1380 to 
1387) has been aſcertained (1387), ſeems 
to be the healing of it in its preſent ſtate, 
and the preventing of its further progreſs, 
by removing the inflammatory ſtimulus 
(1386); and then taking the proper pre- 
cautions againſt any future ſuppuration, gan- 
grene, Ce. 


No one, who has attentively conſidered, and 
impartially weighed, what has been already ſaid 
concerning the ſmall- pox, can entertain the leaſt 
doubt of its being produced by a contagious ſti- 
mulus, or of the variolous contagion's poſſeſſ- 
ing the property of aſſimulating to itſelf the hi- 
therto healthy parts of the body. For this rea- 
ſon, the firſt curatory indication that offers, is the 
getting ſuch contagion, as ſoon as poſſible, out 
of the body; or, at leaſt, enervating it beyond 
the power of doing any miſchief. But, as it is 
ſo very ſmall, in point of bulk, as to eſcape all 
the ſenſes, and, beſides, can enter the body by a 


great 
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great number of different paſſages, it muſt be no 
eaſy matter to diſtinguiſh the ſolid part on which 
it faſtens, or the fluid with which it mixes, before 
it comes into action, and betrays itſelf by its et- 
fects. It is not without reaſon, Helmont ſays, quod 
venenorum interna eſſentia non fit demonstrabilts a 
priori adeoque [er effettus proprietatem veneni me- 
timur; that the internal eſſence of poiſons is 
% not demonſtrable @ priori; for which reaſon 
* we can only judge of the powers of them, 
te by their effects (z).;” Now, it is the variolous 
poiſon that he is treating of in this place; and he 
is condemning the ſchools, who had charged the 
menſtrual blood with all the ſubſequent miſ- 
chief, as being the parent of that poiſon : after- 
wards he ſays : Ergo venenum fit in homine, non 
autem illi connatum ex menſtruo. Quale autem illud 
fit, deſcribi nomine ne uit, quia proprium nomen ex- 
tra eſfedtus non habet : ©* The poilon, therefore, is 
c engendered in the human body, and not along 
„% with it from the menſtrual blood. But then, 
* there is no deſcribing what it is, by name, 
* ſince it has no proper name diſtinct from its 
6 effects.” Hence it is plain, that it muſt ever 
continue a taſk of the greateſt difficulty ro remove 
the contagion, when it has ſtolen into the body, 
| fince it does not, in any wiſe, ſhew itſelf but by the 
effects it produces, when it begins to act; and, 
then, the diſorder has an exiſtence ; ſo that all art 
can do, is to prevent its further progreſs. |; 
There is greater reaſon to hope, that the poiſon, 
when it has made its way into the body, may be 
fo enervated, as to be no longer able to produce 
the ſmall-pax ; or that, if this cannot be done, 
it may be inſenſibly driven out of the body, be- 
fore it can do any great miſchief; or deprived, in 
No | | part, 
() In cap. Lanare Tributum, pag. 584. col. I. 
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part, if not entirely, of that ſtrange power, by 
which it communicates to all the parts of the body 
its own poiſonous quality. Were art acquainted 
with any antidote for this poiſon, it might be im- 
mediately rendered inert ; but, as this is not the 


caſe, all we can do is to ſee, whether the body 


may not be ſo well fortified and guarded, as not 
to be expugnable by the variolous contagion, 


though in full poſſeſſion of all its powers. It ap- 


pears from many obſervations, that ſome perſons 
are never, during the whole courſe of their lives, 
affected by this contagion, though frequently, 
and for a long time together, expoled'to it: be- 
fides, thoſe, who have but once been affected by it, 
are no longer liable to its ſting. Wherefore, 
could medicine beſtow on an healthy body the 
fame diſpoſition, thatevery body which has once had 
the ſmall-pox enjoys on that account; and ſome 
bodies, who have never had it, through a peculiar 
idyoſyncracy, and that to ſuch a degree, that even 
the variolous contagion actually taken in by them 
ſhall have no effect; the conſequence would be the 
fame; that is, fuch healthy bodies would thereby 
become proof againſt the contagion, though it 


had loft nothing of its efficacy. But no phyſi- 


cian, that 1 know of, has as yet been able to de- 
termine the nature of that change in bodies paſt 
the ſmall-pox, which renders them ever after proof 
againſt it; or what is that peculiar idioſyncracy, 
in conſequence of which, a body ſhall never take 

it. Now, art can never be expected to imitate 
what it knows nothing of. | 
For this reaſon, all we can reaſonably endeavour 
to do, is to drive the contagion out of the body, 
the moment we can perceive it has begun, with 
ts ſtimulus, to cauſe any diſturbance there; or at 
aſt deſtroy, or greatly weaken, that power of the 
„ | contagion, 
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contagion, by which it converts the healthy parts 
of the body into its own nature. For, though 
this contagion, when once taken into the body, 
diſturbs all its functions, and then excites a vio- 
lent fever, all theſe effects might be diſpenſed 
with, and endured, for it is feldom any one dies 
of the ſmall-pox, till the pimples come out; and, 
when they come out, the ſymptoms generally 
abare, nay, ſometimes totally ceaſe. But the 
miſchief is, that, whenever this poiſon happens to 
aſſimilate to itſelf many parts of the body, then 
the pimples break out in great numbers; and, 
whilſt they inflame and ſuppurate, kindle a new 
fever, which often proves fatal; or is, at leaſt, 
followed by a putrid fever lighted up by the re- 
ſorbed pus, and to a greater degree by the 
gangrenous tabes, when the diſorder happens to be 
of the worſt kind; and this putrid fever takes off 
numbers, eſpecially when the internal parts have 
the misfortune of being as much over-run with 
puſtules as the external ſkin; as will be hereafter 
explained. If, therefore, the cutaneous veſſels 
could be ſo diſpoſed as to tranſmit the matter aſ- 
fimilated by the contagion, and which is, by a 
critical metaſtaſis, ſet down near them ; or, if this 
morbid matter could be ſo attenuated, as to eva- 
porate entirely from the body, by the exhaling 
veſſels; then few, if any, pimples would come 
out; and the body might perform the 
whole courſe of the diforder without any 
great danger. Beſides, though the matter 
of the diſorder, already ſtuffed into the veſ- 
ſels of the ſkin, ſhould have actually produced 
inflamed pimples, yet we might ſtill hope to be 
able to reſolve the incipient inflammation by pro- 
r remedies, ſo as to prevent a ſuppuration. I 
ſhall make it appear hereafter, when 1 come to 
treat 


rr 
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treat expreſsly of the cure of the fmall- pox, that 
ſuch a reſolution of the inflamed pimples is not 
always impoſſible; and that ſome pimples, which 
had already begun to project beyond the ſurface 
of the ſkin, have happily yielded to perpetual 
fomentations and other remedies. And this alone 
is an advantage, by which the danger of the diſ- 
order is not a little diminiſhed. 


S ECT. MCCCLXXXIX, 
I T is probable that the ſtimulus may'be 
c 


removed by the correction of ſpeci- 


s, ſo called, or the univerſal antiphlogiſtic 
method. 


We call thoſe ſpecific remedies, which render 
the morboſe cauſe inhering in, or applied to, the 
body, ſo inert, that it ſhall no longer do any miſ- 
chief; and yet perform this kind office, without 
cauſing any ſenſible alteration in the body fo 
benefitted by them. For cures of the intermit- 
ting fever, performed by means of vomits, 
purges, or ſudorifics, are not to be dignified with 
the name of ſpecific cures. But the Jeſvits bark 
is juſtly ſtiled a ſpecific remedy for intermitting 
fevers, as it cures them without any ſenſible eva- 
cuation. By adding a grain of the pureſt ſilver 
to the highly concentered ſpirit of nitre, we may 
prepare ſo corroſive a drug, that it ſhall, even in 
the twinkling of the eye, deſtroy any part of the 
body to which it. is applied. Yet, nothing like 
this power is to be found in either of theſe bo- 
dies in their ſeparate ſtate ; it is produced merely 
by the combining of them. Whatever, then, can 
deſtroy ſuch union, will be the true antidote of 

this 
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this poiſon. Now, this is done by all the alcaline 
ſalts, as they immediately ſhake off the inert calx 
of the filver, to take poſſeſſion, themſel ves, and 
unite with, the ſpirit of nitre, and conſtitute to- 
gether with it a mild neutral ſalt. As ſoon, 
therefore, as it ſhall pleaſe providence to beſtow 
on us any remedy of this kind, capable of car- 
rying off the morboſe ſtimulus of the ſmall-pox, 
or rendering it inert without diſturbing the body, 
of which it has taken poſſeſſion, then the cure of 


the ſmall-pox, by ſuch happy remedy, may be 


juſtly ſtiled ſpecific. 

Now, we know by the hiſtory of poiſons, that 
ſome are ſo actively deleterious, as to produce 
death inſtantly, without any previous ſickneſs. 
The fumes of ſulphur, the vapours of liquids 
in a ſtate of fermentation, the cloſe air of places 
long ſhut up, ſhall inſtantly kill the ſtouteſt man; 
but the variolous contagion does not belong to 
this claſs of poiſons; for, we have no proof by 
any obſervation or experiment, that it ever de- 
prived the body of life, without firſt diſturbing 
the health of it. We may juſtly, however, rank 
it with thoſe poiſons, which, before they kill, 
produce morboſe effects, capable of hurting the 
human frame, as has been obſerved in ſome well 
known diſeaſes ; upon which account, it becomes 
neceſſary we ſhould, in every diſorder, have re- 
courſe to thoſe remedies, which have proved of 
ſervice in the rreatment of others, diſtinguiſhed by 
ſimilar effects (a). 

Now, as the fever excited by this ſtimulus is 
followed by pimples, which inflame, ſuppurate, 
nay, and ſometimes become gangrenous, that 
method muſt certainly be good in the ſmall- 
pox, which is generally employed with ſucceſs, 


| in 
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in the cure of theſe complaints. The antiphlo- 
giſtic method of treatment muſt, therefore, be 
uſed in the ſmall-pox ; and our view in uſing it 
ſhould be, to allay the preſent inflammation by a 
mild refolution ; and guard, as much as art will 
enable us, againſt all the more diſagreeable con- 
ſequences of an inflammation, ſuch as ſuppura- 
tion, and mortification. For, if we can but pre- 
vent all the effects, which depend on the morbole 
cauſe, we may flatter ourſelves with having remov- 
ed the cauſe itſelf, or at leaſt having rendered it ſo 
inert, that it ſhall no longer be able to give the 
body any uneaſineſs. Now, theſe two intentions, as 
far as they regard the curing of the ſmall-pox, per- 
fectly coincide. 

But ſince, as I have already taken notice, the 
variolous contagion ſometimes proves very hurtful, 
even at its firſt attack, by proſtrating the vital 
powers, inſtead of producing an inflammatory 
fever, in that caſe, it would no doubt be madnel; 
to uſe the antiphlogiſtic method. We muſt have 
recourſe to that which ſuits diſeaſes that are truly 
malignant, as I ſhall hereafter take notice more at 
large, when I come to ſpeak profeſſedly of the 
cure of the ſmall- pox. 


SECT, 
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SEC T. MCCXC. 
1 ſpecific correction ought to be 


founded on the diſcovery of ſome re- 


medy contrary to ſuch contagious poiſon, 
which taken into the body, in fo ſmall a 


quantity, produces all the ſubſequent com- 
plaints, as ſo many effects (1382, 1383) 


Tt plainly appears, by what has been already 
ſaid, that the contagious ſtimulus of the ſmall- 
pox is extremely minute, in point of bulk ; and 
that, notwithſtanding, it is capable of effecting 
the ſtrangeſt alterations in the human body; it is, 
therefore, to be piouſly hoped, that, one day or 
another, we may light on a remedy of the ſame 
nature; that is, a remedy of ſuch efficacy, that 
the ſmalleſt particle of it ſhall be ſufficient to 
enervate this variolous poiſon, Now, as the 
contagious pus is, at this time, preſerved in ſe- 
veral parts of Europe, for the purpoſe of com- 
municating the ſmall-pox by inoculation 3 and it 
is certain, that ſuch pus continues, for ſeveral 
months, in a condition to do the buſineſs for 
which it is kept; further, as the well dried puſ- 
tules of the ſmall-pox, if put up in a well cloſed 
box, in the Chineſe method, are known to retain 
the ſame faculty; what ſhould hinder a critical 
examination of this poiſon ? Various experiments 
may be made upon it; and ſomething, perhaps, 
may be the reſult of theſe experiments, which 
ſhall have the ſpecific virtue of ſubduing it, and 


thus ſtifling, in its cradle, this cruel and inſatiable 
monſter. | 5 | 


vor. XV, K 


SECT. 
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SE C T. MCCCXCI. 
ND, that ſuch a remedy (1390) may 


be diſcovered, we are encouraged to 


hope, by comparing together the accounts of 


thoſe antidotes we are already acquainted 
with, and conſidering the nature of the diſ- 
order itſelf ; and, ſurely, the great benefit 
ſuch an antidote muſt be to mankind, is a 
ſufficient motive to make us ſearch for it. 


It is ſufficiently clear, that the ſmall-pox takes 
its riſe from a contagion, which, when applied to. 
the body, acts upon it in the nature of a poiſon. 
Now, the hiſtory of poiſons makes it pretty 
probable, that every poiſon has its own antidote, 


by which it may be. either totally deſtroyed, or ſo 


enervated, as no longer to do any miſchief z and 
which, notwithſtanding, either taken inwardly, or 
applied outwardly, ſhall not, of itſelf, do any 
new injury to the body. No doubt, as we can- 
not know the nature of poiſons à priori, ſo nei- 
ther can we that of antidotes, which are, in gene- 
ral, of the utmoſt ſimplicity, and fo mild in ap- 
pearance, that one would hardly think they could 
poſſeſs ſuch great powers. Sugar, that gentle 
tweet ſubſtance, powdered, and inſtantly ſwal- 
lowed, is an antidote for that terrible poiſon, 
with which the Indians infe& their arrows. Ac- 
cordingly, a hen, after this powerful poiſon had 
been applied to a little wound made in her, was 
reſcued from the jaws of death, by immediately 
ſtuffing a quantity of pure pounded ſugar down 
her throat ; whereas, another creature of the ſame 
kind, and treated in the ſame manner, all. to the 

Y; : © ſugar's 
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ſugar's not being adminiſtered to her, died inſtant- 
ly. Spirits of wine, drawn by diſtillation from 
hs leaves of the lauroceraſus, have been found, in 
England, to produce inftant death; yet, in my 
ounger days, I have very often drank, with my 
ellow ſtudents in Phyſick, the infuſion of the 
ſame leaves, made with water and milk, and 
ſweetened with ſugar, without ever feeling in my- 
ſelf, or obſerving in others, the leaſt bad effe 
from it. William Piſo, who had made it his buſi- 
neſs to ſearch into the nature of ſeveral ſuch an- 
tidotes, ſpeaks of them as follows: Quamobrem 
multa, partim propria experientia, partim pretio & 
precibus a barbaris extorquere neceſſe fuit ; qui ficut 
tenebriones ſunt in porrigendis venenis, & pertina- 
ciſſimi in revelandis ejuſmodi ſecretis, ita officioft in 


exhibendis antidotis; didtoque citius, ubi de natura 


veneni conſtiterit, in filvis efficaciſſimas herbas colli- 
unt, quas contuſas inſtar potionis ægris ſubmini- 
rant, animaſque pene exſtinttas ſuſcitant. There 
„ was, therefore, a neceſſity for wringing many 
<« things out of the Barbarians, partly by watch- 
<* ing them, and partly by payment and pray- 
« ers; for, as they are exceedingly crafty, in 
* adminiſtering their poiſons, and moſt tenacious 
* of ſuch ſecrets, ſo are they equally officious in 
ho giving their antidotes, The moment they 
now what the poiſon is, away with them 
into the woods, where they are ſure imme- 
„ diately to find herbs of the utmoſt efficacy, 
* which they pound, and exhibit the juice of, 
« in the way of potion, thus reſcuing their poor 
patients from the very jaws of death (5).” 
Now, theſe antidotes muſt have been diſcovered, 
either by mere accident, or a variety cf trials, 


K 2 by 
(5) Hiſtor, Natur. & Med, Ind. Lib. v. cap. 1. pag. 272. 
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by theſe barbarians; and, by no means, by any 
courſe of reaſoning. Hence Celſus juſtly con- 
eludes, that the healing art is to be found in 
every part of the globe; Srquidem etiam imperi- 
tifſime gentes berbas, aliaque, promptum in auxilium 
vulnerum morborumque, noverunt: Since even 
the moſt ignorant nations are acquainted with 
“ herbs, and other things, which. are fpeedy 
„ cures for both internal and external com- 
<« plaints (c).“ If, therefore, ſuch rude uncul- 
tivated nations have been ſo happy as to diſcover 
certain and ſpecific remedies for the cure of dif- 
eaſes, and the conquering of poiſons, what may 
we not hope from thoſe excellent phyſicians, bleſ- 
ſed with ſuch an extraordinary acuteneſs of under- 
ſtanding, and extent of knowledge, if, laying all 
hypotheſis aſide, they would apply themſelves ſe- 
riouſly to diſcover the nature of the, variolous 
poiſon, and try various things for the purpoſe of 
ſubduing its malignity ? But, as long as the me- 
diral ſchools think of nothing elſe but bandying 
backwards and forwards, in the way of mere ſubtile 
diſputation, this, and other matters like it, we ſhall 
be obliged to own, to our ſhame, verba ſupereſſe, 
deeſſe medendi ſcientiam; ©* that words are not 
wanting, but only medical knowledge (4). In 
this caſe, the field of experiment is ſo much the 
wider, as the ſmall-pox may be produced, at will, 
by inoculation, and remedies uſed before the 
contagion is applied to the human body; and 
criminals, guilty of capital crimes, might thus en- 
joy, by public authority, the opportunity of eaſi- 
ly commuting their puniſhment for a ſubmiſſion to 

ſe trials, whilſt the hopes of being ſerviceable 
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to mankind muſt, with every good man, prove a 
ſufficient motive for taking the trouble to make 
them. And if in any caſe, it is certainly in one 
like this, that the mere doing of the thing muſt 
prove its reward. oh 

We are now to conſider the trials that have 
been already made for this purpoſe, and, it muſt 
be allowed, with ſome ſucceſs z that from thence 
we may form ſome gueſs concerning other trials, 
which may, perhaps, be attended with a ſtill more 
fortunate event. 112691] to 


00 NOM. Vogt geo 
SE C r. MCCCXCIL. 
T* HE ſucceſs, ſach'as it was, which 
has been ſometimes known to attend 
the uſe of ſtibium, and mercury, reduced by 
art to a great degree of penetrability, nor 
yet rendered too corroſive by their ſaline 


acrimony, but well united, is 2 further in- 
ducement to look for ſuch an antidote. 


That mercury 18 poſſeſſed. of great medicinal 
powers, ſeveral phyſicians and chemiſts have ſuf- 
ficiently proved; at the ſame time that they have 


_ obſerved a great variety, with regard to the effects 


of the different preparations of it. No doubt, 
the ancient phyſicians no ſooner got the better 
of that too great fear, under which they ſeem 
once to have laboured, with regard to that me- 
tal, than they found it to ſucceed in the moſt 
difficult diſorders, It is not, indeed, to be de- 
nied, that the indiſcretion and raſhneſs of ſome 
men, have often brought this medicine into great 
diſrepute, by uſing too freely the moſt powerful 
preparations of it; or by exhibiting the ſafer 

K 3 preparations 
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preparations in too large a doſe; or by repeatin 
the exhibition of ſuch remedies too often; . 


in fine, by giving them to patients ill of diſor- 


ders, in which mercury has been diſcovered, by 
certain experiments, to do miſchief. But candid 
judges never imputed theſe misfortues to mercu 

itſelf, but merely to the ignorance and wickedneſs 


of thoſe abominable men, who handle the myſ- 


teries of medicine with impure hands,' and make a 
drum, as it were, of the human body, and that 


almoſt always with impunity ; a cireumſtance, 


every man of common humanity muſt be greatly 
N TO * 

Nothing can be ſurer, than that the moſt dif- 
ficult ulcerations, and many cutaneous diſtaſes, 
proof, againſt all other remedies, nay, the vene- 
real virus, itſelf, , have yielded to mercury, difcrect- 
ly adminiſtered. It is, therefore, no way ſur- 
priſing, that an antidote ſhould have been looked 
for, in mercury, againſt the variolous virus, 
eſpecially as certain particular obſervations ſeemed 
to ſuggeſt, that ſome good might be expected from 
it, 1 obſerved, Se. 1146, that mercury has 
been uſed, with ſucceſs, againſt that ſhocking poi- 
ſon, which is the parent of canine madneſs; a 


— capable of lurking a long while in the 
y, and producing, at length, when brought 


into action, the moſt frightful evils, and death; 
nay, and aſſimilating to its own contagious na- 


ture the humours of the healthieſt body; and 
likewiſe ſticking to our clothes, and even the 
threads they are compoſed of, like the infectious 
pus of the ſmall- pox, and thereby alone propa- 
gating deſtruction and death. 

But, we have the teſtimony of ſome phyſi- 
cians, that mercurius dulcis has ſo far proved of 
ſervice in the ſmall- pox itſelf, as to make the 
pimples come out more kindly ; nay, and pre- 
vent 
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vent their coming out at all; or, at leaſt, in any 
great number (e). We have an account of a phy- 
fician's having adminiſtered, to his own child, a 
little girl of ſeven, with all the ſigns of an inci- 
pient — upon her, a pretty large doſe of 
mercurius dulcis, viz. twenty grains, with four 
grains of ſulphurated ſcammony. She liad three 
{tools upon itz and, towards evening, vomited 
prodigioully ; after this, ſhe ſlept very ſoundly ; 
and the pimples never came out, though the 
ſmall-pox not only prevailed epidemically at that 
time, but her brother was actually ill of it, and 
loaded with pimples. The ſame gentleman af- 
terwards adminiſtered the ſame remedy to a girl 
of eight ; but not in the very beginning of the 
diſorder; the conſequence, however, was, that 
ſhe had but very few pimples (). A woman, 
who had been cured of the venereal diſeafe, bur 
wore, on the os ſacrum, a plaiſter de raxis Vigonis 
cum quadruplici portione argenti vivi addita, on 
account of a tumour in that part, being ſeized with 
the ſmall-pox, immediately took it off ; ſtill, the 
ſpot, on which it lay, did never break out, though 
all the reſt of her body was covered with pim- 
ples (g). From theſe, and many other experi- 
ments and obſervations, it appears highly pro- 
bable, that no harm can attend a diſcreet" trial of 
mercury in the ſmall-pox ; ſuch a trial, as may be 
made without employing any of the rougher prepa- 
rations of it, leaſt they ſhould add to the diſtur- 
bance in that human frame, which the 1ſmall- 
pox is often, in its own nature, ſufficiently vio- 
lent to produce ; not but that ſuch powerful pre- 

K 4 | parations 


e Miſcell. curios. dec. 1. an. 3, pag. 13+ 
(f) Ibid. Pag- 93. . 
(£) Malouin Chimie Medic, tom. II. pag. 133. 
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Parations may be ſafely uſed by proportionably 


reducing the doſe. I am convinced, from a great 
number of trials, that even corroſive ſublimate 
mercury, though deſervedly claſſed amongſt the 
very rougheſt preparations of that metal, when 
given in ſo ſmall a doſe as not to be able to irritate 
the ſtomach or inſteſtines, has conquered many 
ſtubborn diſorders; of which I ſhall ſay more in 
the Chapter on the Venereal Diſeaſe. 

And, that ſtibium, likewiſe, is poſſeſſed of 
admirable virtues, appears particularly from che- 
miſtry. As long as the metallic reguline part of 
it continues combined with the ſulphureous part, it 
is a pretty inert body; but, the moment you free 
ſuch reguline part from its ſulphureous fetters, it 
acquires a wonderful efficacy; ſuch, indeed, as, 
without any ſenſible diminution of its weight, to 
communicate to wine, into which it is poured, a 
moſt violent emetic quality; nor is it an eaſy 
matter, as every body knows, to exhauſt that 
quality by repeated affuſions of pure wine. But 
phyſicians of experience know how to dilute that 
emetic antimonial wine, and other preparations 
of ſtibium, or reduce the doſe of them, to ſuch a 
degree, as to prevent their acting on the primæ 
viæ; yet leave them power enough to encreaſe 
the diaphoreſis, and, in many diſorders, promote 
expectoration by ſpitting; both, with the moſt 
ſurpriſing ſucceſs, as will hereafter appear, We 
know, for certain, that Sydenham, when he dread- 
ed a confluent pock, uſed to give an emetic, after 
firſt bleeding his patient; and it was cuſtomary 
with him to make uſe of antimonial emetics (+). 
Nay, as often as he thought ſuch of his ſmall- 
pox patients, as had it confluent, in great danger, 
on the eleventh day, in conſequence of their ceaſ- 
ing to ſpit, he gave them the emetic wine _ 

. 8 
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ed with the infuſion of the ſaffron of metals; 
and that, too, in a pretty large doſe; and it ſeems, 


that, in this doubtful ſtage of the ſmall-pox, he 


placed all his hopes in this remedy, as it ſome- 
times anſwered, though not always. 


Be that as it will, the milder medical prepara- | 


tions of ſtibium, ſuch as do not greatly diſturb 
the body, have been chiefly cried up ; viz. the 


ſtibium, called diaphoretic, eſpecially when left 


with the fixing nitre ; and which diaphoretic ſti- 
bium generally goes, in the ſhops, by the name of 
ſtibium diaphoreticum non ablutum, or unwaſhed 
diaphoretic ſtibium. It is prepared by burning 
pure antimony, with three times its weight of ni- 
tre, into a calx. For the ſame reaſon, we like- 
wiſe uſe the nitre, which is waſhed, with warm 
water, from this diaphoretic antimony, and which 
is ſold, in the ſhops, under the name of antimo- 
niated nitre. | 
But theſe remedies have been chiefly extolled, 
in which mercury, or the milder preparations of 
it, are combined with antimony. Hence, the cin- 
nabar of antimony, which conſiſts of the ſulphu- 
reous part of antimony combined with the pureſt 
mercury, has obtained no ſmall reputation in the 
treatment of the ſmall-pox. This remedy, we 
know, is prepared, by firſt reducing the pureſt anti- 
mony into a fine powder ; then grinding it, for a 
long time, with corroſive ſublimate mercury; 
and afterwards diſtilling the mixture, in a retort, 
in a pretty ſtrong ſand heat. By this means, the 
pureſt ſpirit of the marine ſalt, which made part 
of the corroſive ſublimate, deſerts the mercury, 
unites with the reguline part of the antimony, 
and paſſes, along with it, over into the recipient; 
and then it is called the butter or oil of antimony z 
a corroſive remedy of the rougheſt kind : bur the 


mercury, 
(+) De Febre Putrid. Variol, conf. p. 692. 
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mercury, freed trom the fetters of the ſpirit of the 
marine ſalt, unites with the ſulphureous part of 
the antimony, and is ſublimated into the neck of 
the retort, exhibiting a true cinnabar, which is 
generally known by the name of antimoniated 
cinnabar. 

But, as many chemiſts are of opinion, that 
there is no great difference between the ſulphur of 
antimony and the common pure ſulphur, hence 
they have uſed the cinnabar, called artificial cin- 
nibar, for the ſame purpoſes ; as, likewiſe, that 
found in mines, which is called native cinnibar, 
and which conſiſts, too, of ſulphur and mercury. 
We read, that cinnibar has, for a long rime paſt, 
been cried up by the Chineſe, as a prophylactic 
of the ſmall-pox (i). Certain it is, that ſulphur 
itſelf has a ſurpriſing virtue in correcting, and 
even deſtroying, the contagious miaſmata which 
float in the air; as alſo in ſubduing poiſons, 
as I have already ſaid, on another occaſion, in my 
commentary on the fourth number of the 605th 
aphoriſm. It likewiſe proves of the greateſt uſe 
in many cutaneous diſorders. It is not, there- 
fore, any way ſurpriſing, that phyſicians ſhould. 
have thought of ſulphur, when in ſearch of a 
prophylactic remedy for the ſmall-pox eſpecially, 
as ſulphur and mercury, well united, afford a 
mild remedy, which ſcarce diſtutbs the body, and 
yet is of great efficacy in curing ſeveral diſeaſes; 
ſuch is that ſubſtance, called æthiops mineral, 
which is prepared by dropping pure mercury into 
ſulphur melted over a flow fire, when they unite 
inftantly, and form a very black maſs. The 
ſame compound may be obtained by grinding 
both together, for a long time, in a mortar z but, 
in 


(5) Lettres Edif. & Cur. Tom. XX. pag. 342, 343+ 
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in this way, the proceſs is a great deal more tedi- 
ous, Now, it is well known, that, if æthiops 
mineral, being placed in a cloſe veſſel, over a 
ſtrong fire, is ſublimated into cinnabar, for which 

reaſon it is uſual with phyſicians to expect ſimilar 
effects from æthiops mineral and cinnabar. An 
eminent phyſician gives us the caſes of ſome per- 
ſons, who, though they never had had the ſmall- 
pox, kept, for a long time, with patients ill 
of that diſorder, nay, partly lay in the ſame bed 
with them, without catching it, as long as they 
took æthiops mineral, twice a day, in the quan- 
tity of dr. B, with a ſmall addition of ſulphur (&). 
He ſometimes mixed with theſe ingredients myrrh, 
camphor, and other things ; but he ſeems to have 
relied chiefly on the æthiops mineral, the ſul- 
phur, and cinnabar, which he adminiſtered, not 
only as to prophylactic remedies, te keep off the 
diſorder; but, likewiſe, for the purpoſe of reduc- 
ing the ſtrength of it, when it had already ſeized 
the body; and he adminiſtered them in a ner 


large doſe (/). It muſt, however, be owne 
that theſe trials have not always had the deſired 
ſucceſs ; for, we read, that, whilſt the ſmall-pox 
prevailed epidemically at Edinburgb, in the year 
1733, ſome perſons died ot the confluent ki 
though they had firſt undergone the mercuri 
treatment, and had afieroach conſtantly uſed, 
and for a conſiderable time, the æthiops mineral, 
by way of prophy lactic (m). 

It looks, there fore, as if no certain antidote for 
the variolous contagion has been as yet diſcovered, 
But it is certainly well worth the while of all good 
men to think of one, and make ſuch diſcreet 


| trials, 
(+) Lobb. of the ſmall-pox Preface pag. 33. 39. 
(!) Ibid. page. 173. 175. 
(m) Medical Eſſays, Tom. 3. pag. 30, 
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trials, as a ſerious ſtudy of the ſmall-pox may 
induce them to expect any ſucceſs from. 

Beſides, there are, in the annexed Materia Me- 
dica, under the ſame number by which the pre- 
ſent aphoriſm is diſtinguiſhed, ſome formalæ, in 
which the mercurial and antimoniate preparations 
are united; and other things of the ſame nature 
may be eaſily prepared in imitation of them. 


SE C T. MCCCCXIII, 


F* HE univerſal method may, it is pro · 
8 bable, be uſed in this caſe, and 
ought to be perfected by experiments; that 
method, I mean, which has been found of 
ſervice in every inflammatory diſorder, to 
prevent the inflammation's turning to a 
ſuppuration, or a 'gangrene : as it ſucceeds 
in every other caſe, what ſhould hinder its 
ſucceeding in this, and often procuring us a 
ſmall-pox, exempt from pimples ? 


As we are not yet poſſeſſed of any certain 
antidote for the variolous contagion, Medicine 
cannot oppoſe it with any better remedies, than 
thoſe which are found to be of ſervice in other 
diſorders attended with the ſame ſymptoms. 
Now, it has been obſerved in the commentary 
on the 1386th aphoriſm, that the variolous con- 
tagion exhibits, when it begins to take effect, 
the uſual ſymproms of an inflammation ; and that 
It has ſometimes deceived even ſkilful phyſicians, 
by its near reſemblance to other acute inflamma- 


tory diſeaſes ; ſo that no certain and abſolute di- 
agnoſis can be expected, till the pimples make 
| their 
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their appearance on the very ſurface of the body, 
where they grow inflamed, then ſuppurate, nay, 
ſometimes become quite gangrenous. It is, 
therefore, plain, that nothing can be more agree- 


able to reaſon, than to uſe the general antiphlo- 


giſtic method, even in the beginning of this diſ- 
order, from the very moment the ſymptoms of 
inflammation appear. No diſcreet phyſician will, 


if he can poſſibly help it, ſuffer the phrenitis, 


angina, pleuriſy, and ſuch other diforders, to get 
to a ſuppuration, though Helmont has made very 
free with the reſt of the faculty, for - oppoſing 
the pleuriſy, by bleeding, and that, repeatedly, 
when they thought there was occaſion for it. 
He kept perpetually crying out to them, to draw 
the plcuritic thorn out of the ſide; that they 
need not give themſelves any other trouble ; that 
the doing of this alone was ſufficient to exter- 
minate the diſeaſe ; and he boaſted he could do it, 
with the blood of an he-goat, the flowers of the 
rhoeados poppy, and other remedies in the ſame 
ſtile : but theſe mighty promiſes were belied by 
the event; and Helmont himſelf, in a fair tryal, on 


his own body, of what he had been endeavour- 


ing to make others uſe, found himſelf grievouſly 
miſtaken, as has been already related in the 
chapter on the pleuriſy. 

This method, notwithſtanding, has been every 
where greatly oppoſed ; eſpecially as it was al- 
moſt every where cuſtomary, during the laſt age, 
and the beginning of the preſent, to throw oil on 
the flames, by uſing warm alexipharmics, warm 
beds, warm hed clothes, and great fires, even in 
the height of ſummer. Much as Sydenham ſuffer- 
ed in England, by oppoſing himſelf, almoſt 
ſingly, to this torrent, the illuſtrious Boer baave 
had as much to ſuffer in Holland, by daring to 

I deviate, 


—— 
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deviate, in his treatment of the ſmall-pox, and 
other diſeaſes, from the beaten track of thoſe who 
went before him. When the violence of the 
diſorder happened to elude all the aſſiſtance of 
art; then, every patient, who could not be cured, 
was faid to be killed ; whilſt cures, however nu- 
merous, by the new method, were only confidered 
as ſo many exceptions to the general courſe of na- 
ture, The old phyſicians found it but too eaſy to 
ſuade the credulous vulgar, that it was a 
downright facrilege, to try any new methods 
in the practice oftheir art; hence, private whiſpers, 
and public calumnies, without end, of all which 
I myſelf have been a witneſs. But this great man 
bore: every thing without ever betraying the leaſt 
reſentment or uneaſineſs. The only vengeance 
he took of his enemies, was, to treat them, as if 
they were not worth hjs notice. After all, it was 
a miſtaken notion, that the antiphlogiſtic method 
was a new one, ſince it plainly appears, that it 
was, even in pretty diſtant times, much in vogue. 
The illuſtrious Mead, to whom the Belles 
Lettres and Phyſic are ſo much indebted, had the 
treatiſe written by Rhazes, on the ſmall-pox, and 
meazles, in the Arabic language, and, the firſt we 
know of, in which theſe diſorders are particularly 
mentioned, tranflated into Latin (2), Now, 
Rhazes, not only recommends bleeding, as a 
prophylactic remedy, from the begining to the 
end of this work of his; and, likewiſe, keeping 
cool the bed-chamber of the patients (o); but he 
orders copious bleeding in the begining of the 
diſorder, even enough to make the patient faint, 
when there occur ſigns of a phletora, and too 
(=) Friend, Hi g. of Phyſic. tom. 2. pag. 190. 
(e) Mead de Variol. et Morbill, pag. 124. 1 
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great a hurry in the humours; both indicated by 
ſigns, which he thus enumerates, corporis diſ- 
tenfionem, nimiamque jattationem, dolorem dorſt, 
ruborem coloris et oculorum, cephalalgiam vebemen- 
tem admodum, pulſum magnum et plenum, itemque 
reſpirationem anguſtam, et urinam turbidam rubram, 
nec non tactum corporis calidum, Sc.; A diſten- 
„ fion of the body, an exceſſive toſſing and 
« tumbling, a pain in the back, a rednels in the 
„ fkin and eyes, a very violent cephalalgia, 2 
« great and full pulſe, a difficulty of breath- 
<« ing, a turbid red urine, and likewiſe a hot 
&« feel in the body, &c. (p)” Nevertheleſs, he 
cautiouſly adds, that, though theſe figns ſhould 
be maniteſt, yet, if they are not very violegt, 
lefs blood muſt be drawn; and but very little, in 
caſe they ſhould be but moderate. Nay, he was 
for bleeding after all the pimples were come out, 
wah ap the patient had ſtrength enough left to 

ar it; guando cum variolarum fignis aliis adfueris 
raucedo vocis, anguſtia in reſpiratione, et in fauci- 
bus, dolor in gutture : “ when an hoarſeneſs, dif- 
& ficulty of breathing, and ſwelling and pain 
«* in the throat, accompanied the other ſigns of 
the ſmall-pox (q).” He dreaded ſuffocation, 
it ſeems, in the ſubſequent courſe of the diſorder. 
But he was lo much more afraid of too great a 
degree of heat in the ſmall-pox, that he made no 
ſcruple of giving water cooled with ſnow, in 
large quantities, to the patient, and at ſhort in- 
tervals, ita ut eo prematur, et frigiditatem ejus 
ſentiat in inteſtinis ſuis, ægrotus: So as to load 
him with it, and make him feel the e 

| 66 
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of it in his very bowels(r).“ He recommended 
the acid ſerum of butter- milk, and the acid juice 
of citrons (5), hoping, by giving theſe things, in 
great plenty, to be able to mitigate the too in- 
tenſe heat and fever in the firſt ſtage of the diſ- 
order. But, when the time of eruption ap- 
proached, he did all that lay in his power to 
promote it by rubbing the body, and wrapping it 
up well; he gave cold water to ſup, often, but 
little at a time; whilſt he expoſed the whole of 
the external ſurface of the body, the face except- 


ce ed, to the ſteam of boiling water (z). In this 


treatment, his principal view ſeems to have been, 
to prevent, by the giving of cold water inward- 
ly, the eruption of the pimples on the internal 
ſurface of the body ; and, at the ſame time, re- 
lax, by the vapour bath, the whole of the exter- 
nal ſkin, and thereby render it the fitter to re- 
ceive the morboſe matter, For, in order to keep 
the eyes free from pimples, he bathed the face 
with cold water ſeveral times in the four and 
twenty hours, and even ſprinkled it into them (u). 
In like manner, in order to prevent the pimples 
breaking out in the mouth and throat, he gave 
auſtere acid gargariſms, or, if nothing elſe could 
be had, plain cold water: zdgue multis vicibus, ne 
gnid nimium prorumpat in guttur et os : at potius 
loca iſta bene conofrtentur ne multum erumpant; aut 
ſaltem, ut id quod eruperit, nullam creet ſuffocati- 
onem: And that often, not only to prevent 
<« too great an eruption in the mouth and throat; 
„but chiefly, to ſtrengthen theſe parts, and 
thereby enable them to combat, or bear ſuch 

eruption, 


(r) Tbid. pag. 141. 
(+) Ibid. pag. 130. 
t bid. pag. 143. 
(#) Ibid, Pag. 144 
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© eruption, or at leaſt hinder any eruption in 
e them, of whatever kind it might be, from 
„ cauling a ſuffocation ().“ Moreover, he 
condemned ſuch fires, nay, and baths, which could 
heat the patient roo much (x). 

It is, indeed, true, that Rhazes lived in Perſia, 
a warm climate, and, therefore, could ſafely 
make uſe of pretty cooling remedies, ſuch as, 
poſſibly, might not prove equally ſerviceable in 
other countries much nearer the pole, But it 
muſt have appeared to the attentive reader, that 
Rbazes did not always uſe them, but only when 
the intenſe heat of the body, and violence of the 
diſorder, . rendered them neceffary. The ſame 
methods, therefore, may be employed by every 
diſcreet phyſician, due regard being had to the 
nature of the climate, the conſtitution of the 
patient, the ſeaſon of the year, and the violence 
of the diſeaſe, One thing, at leaſt, is plain 
from the practice of Rhazes, that the antiphlo- 
giſtic method, and the regimen, called the cool 
regimen, were uſed, ages ago, in the treatment 
of the ſmall-pox. Nor does it appear, that the 
doctrine of the Arabs was totally forgotten in 
ſubſequent times, and only, at length, renewed 
by Sydenham : Foreſtus, it is well known, who 
flouriſhed about the middle of the fixteenth cen- 
tury, had received the healing art, as an inheri- 
rance in a manner, from his forefathers, and was 
looked upon as one of the ableſt phyſicians of his 
time, both preached and practiſed this method of 
treatment; the antiphlogiſtic I mean (y). His 
way was to bleed his patients in the beginning of 
the diſorder, in order to allay the heat of their 

Vol. XV. L bodies. 

(w) Ibid. pag. 187. 

(x) Ibid, pig; we | 

(5) Tom, gl. Lib. VI. obſervat. 44, pag. 245» 
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bodies. Ci autem erumpebat, omnibus modis ſtu- 
duimus, ne nature motus impediretur, adeoque, ut 
 "aerem | frigidum evitarent, imperavimus, inquit, 
quoniam cutim denſat, et harum puſtularum 

. erupttonem prohibet. Ideo in aere mediocriter calido 
eos verſari juſſimus, et ut corpus veſtibus, ſtraguliſ- 

| gue, ita tamen, munirent, ne calorem febrilem au- 
gerent; ut vulgus facere ſolet, ſupra modum calidis 

| dum utitur hypocanſtis (ut in Germania fieri 
aſſolet), aut nimiis tegumentis ac ſtragulis, ut 
| ſepe ſyncope accedat atque ægrotantes ſuffocent &c : 
| „But when the pimples came to break out, I 
« tried every method I could think of to pre- 
vent the efforts of nature from being checked; 
* for which reaſon, (fays he) I made them avoid 
« the cold air, as it hardens the ſkin, and pre- 
„ yents the eruption of theſe pimples. Nay, I 
* made them keep in an air that was tolerably 

. «© warm, and cover their bodies with clothes 
% and blankers, in ſuch manner, however, as not 
% to add to the heat of the fever; a common 
* practice with the lower ſort of people, who, 
« like the Germans, ſo ſtew their poor patients 
ein very hot ſtoves, or ſo load them with 
« clothes and blankets, as to throw them into 

% a ſyncope, and even ſuffocate them, &c. 

"Hence, therefore, it appears, that there can 
be no difficulty in putting an end to theſe diſputes, 

| which have hitherto divided the faculty, whilſt 
ſome will have it that bleeding is abſolutely re- 
quiſite in the ſmall-pox; and others as ſtrenuouſly 
_ condemn that operation. as uſeleſs, if not hurt- 
| ful; or at leaſt preſcribe it with atrembling hand, 
as if they always dreaded ſome miſchief from it. 
Bleeding, no doubt, is not, always and in- 
diſpenſably, requiſite in the ſmall-pox, ſince, pro- 
perly ſpeaking, it cannot be ſaid to anſwer the 
purpoſe of exterminating the diſorder, but wy 
. | F chat 
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that of eaſing the veſſels, when too full, and re- 
ducing the motion of the blood, hurried on by 
the fever, to its proper ſtandard; concerning 
which, I muſt refer the reader to my commen- 
tary on the 610th aphoriſm, where I treated of 
the method of ſlackening the frebrile motion of 
the blood. Sydenham, it is ſaid, whilſt he op- 
poſed, with all his might, the warm regimen in 
treating the ſmall-pox, gave into the oppoſite 
extreme, in the firſt edition of his works (2); 
but that he corrected himſelf in the ſubſequent 
editions, by recommending the moderate regi- 
men, as moſt conſiſtent with reaſon, and beſt 
ſuited to the climate of Great Britain. Be that as 
it will, Sydenham fully declares, what his views 
were in treating the ſmall-pox as he did, in the 
following words; ut equabilis ille tenor ebullitionis 
in ſanguine conſervetur, qui neque nimis propere ſe- 
parationem nimia ſua vi perficiat, neque nimis mots 
eandem remoretur, vel non ſatis idoneam præſtet. 
To keep the ebullition of the blood in ſuch an 
„ equable tenor, as ſhall not hurry the ſeparation 
by its too great violence, nor yet delay it by 
« its too great fluggiſhneſs, or prevent its 
i attaining the requiſite degree of perfection (4). 
As often as the diſorder proceeded, without being 
attended with any but moderate ſymproms, he 
contented himſelf with making his patients ab- 
ſtain from the too open air, wine, and animal 
food; and confining them to a ſlender diet; all 
he condemned was the hot regimen, and the uſe 
of cordials, without being very ſcrupulous wick 
regard to other matters (5), But, when he hap- 
| L 2 pened 


Friend. Hiſt. of phyſic, tom. II. pag., 202, 
72 Iry 3s * * 
(6) Sc. 3, Caps 2. pag. 182. 
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pened to be ſent for to patients, in the prime of 
life, and who had made too free an uſe of wine, or 
other ſtrong liquors; then, indeed, he preſcribed 
bleeding; and, if the patients ſuffered them- 
ſelves to be ſo far ſwayed by vulgar prejudice, as 
not to ſubmit to the operation, he took his leave 
of them, rather than be an idle ſpectator of the 
enſuing atrocious ſymptoms, which he knew the 
great commotions, excited by the diſorder, 
muſt infallibly produce, almoſt always to end in 
death; or, at leaſt, the greateſt danger (c); for, 
he held it as a general rule: curationis exitum, 
five lætum, five funeſtum, ab ea potiſſimum, 
fi non in ſolidum, ratione pendere, qua ager 
primis morbi diebus traftlatur : that the 
«« diſorder's having an happy or unhappy iſſue, 
«© depended chiefly, if not entirely, on the man- 
ener of treating the patient, during the firſt days 
of it (d).“ Nor did he rely entirely on bleeding 
for the purpoſe of moderating the febrile impetus; 
for, as often as he found that any new confla- 
gration was kindled by hot cordials and a too 
warm bed, he gave up all his hopes of ſeeing any 
good follow it. Still, he ſolemnly affures us, 
that he never ſaw a confluent ſmall-pox of a 
worſe. kind, than in a young woman, . who was 
ſeized with the diſorder, after ſhe had been cured 
of the . rheumatiſm by copious and repeated 
bleedings; and, accordingly, ſhe died of it on 
the eleventh day (e). This is confirmed by the 
uluſtrious. Huxbam (F). For my part, therefore, 
as often as I met with an exceſſive repletion, a 

| great 


c) Ibid. 

(4) Diſſertat. Epiſlolar. pag. 462. 
(e) Ibid. pag. 451. 
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great heat, and a violent fever, in the heginning 
of the ſmall-pox, I never ſcrupled to bleed the 
patient, though ever ſo young. For it is on 
theſe occaſions, our antiphlogiſtie method of 
treatment takes place. But, when, in the be- 
ginning of the ſmall-pox, all the ſymptoms at- 
tending it happen to prove mild and gentle, there 
can be no good grounds for any great cookery 
with the patient; we may ſafely leave the diſ- 
order to itſelf, and let it take its own courſe, 

all to the preſcribing of a light and ſpare diet. 
But, though all the ſymptoms generally keep 
increaſing till the eruption of the pimples, and 
then abate, or even totally ceaſe, ſtill this is not 
always the caſe. It ſometimes happens, that, 
about the time of the eruption, nay, and whilſt 
ſome ſtigmas are making their appearance here 
and there on the ſkin, there will exiſt a moſt 
violent fever, with a great heat, a difficulty of 
_ reſpiration, and unuſual uneaſineſs. Many fa- 
mous phyſicians are of opinion, that we are not, 
by any means, to let blood at this juncture; 
and Dzembroeck tells us, that he moſt earneſtly 
adviſed his ſcholars to forbear bleeding, when the 
leaſt figns of an eruption began to ſhew them- 
ſelves on the ſkin (g): he was afraid, it ſeems, 
of this operation's diſturbing the critical metaſtaſis, 
by which the matter of the diſorder is ſet down 
near the (kin. For my part, I can affirm with 
the greateſt truth, that I have now and then tried 
bleeding, when ſome red ſpecks already began to 
appear, without being ever able to perceive, that 
it, in any ſhape, diſturbed the eruption. The 
ſame thing has been done with ſucceſs by ſome 
oreat phyſicians, with whoſe names Friend has 
3 favoured 
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favoured us (H). Nay, the great Mead himſelf 
expreſsly declares, that, when, in the beginning of 


an illneſs, very ſmall and crowded exanthemata 


threatened a ſmall-pox of the worſt kind, things 
have taken ſo happy a turn, in conſequence of a 
couple of bleedings, that the pimples came out 
pretty large, and few in number(i). The illuſtrious 
Violante, likewiſe, has eſtabliſhed, by a number of 
arguments, the uſefulneſs of bleeding in this very 
ſelf-ſame ſtage of the ſmall-pox (). It appears 
from theſe two authors, that all the pimples, which 
come out, do nat always ſuppurate ; but that ſe- 
veral of them, already viſible on the ſkin, are ſome- 
times reſolved ; this is confirmed by the obſerva- 
tions of Mead in particular; I myſelf have often 
ſeen it happen, in the courſe of my practice. I 
already took notice, in my commentary on the 
I 3820 aphoriſm, that pimples, already very con- 


ſpicuous on the ſkin, have vaniſhed on the pati- 


ent's happening to bleed, copiouſly, at the noſe; 
and that, without any ill conſequence. 

Now, as it is a rule with phyſicians to firſt at- 
tempt the cauſe of all acute inflammatory diſ- 
orders, in the way of reſolution, and employ every 
method art can ſuggeſt, to guard againſt the bad 
effects of an inflammation, what reaſon can be aſ- 
figned, why the ſame courſe ſhould not be taken 
with the Small-Pox? It is true, indeed, that, in 
other inflammatory diſeaſes, the chief reaſon for 
dreading a ſuppuration ſo much, is their having 
their ſeat in the internal parts of the body; and it 
is not always, that the pus ingendered by them, 

| when 


(3) De purgant in ſecond. variolar, confluent, fibre, pag. 
14, Wo » 5 
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when they terminate in a ſuppuration, can be 
ſafely let out; whereas the pimples of the ſmall- 
pox generally ſhew themſelves on the external ſur- 
face of the body: but it will hereafter be made to 
appear, that the internal parts of the body are 
ſometimes over-run with them; beſides, a great 
number of ſuppurating pimples, let them lie where 
they will, is apt to kindle a bad kind of fever, 
which is often attended with the molt dangerous 
ſymptoms z this pus, too, is ſometimes reſorbed, 
putrefies, corrupts every thing; or, being ſet 
down in ſome part or another of the body, pro- 
duces new evils, and thoſe of the meſt ſhocking 
nature, as I ſhall hereafter ſet forth at large in my 
commentary on the 1400th aphoriſm. It muſt, 
therefore, be very well worth while, freely and 
boldly to employ, in the ſmall-pox, every method 
generally uſed, with ſucceſs, to reſolve inflamma- 
tions in other diſorders ; either entirely to prevent 
a ſuppuration, or greatly leſſen the number of the 
ſuppurating pimples ; for, we are not to be under 
any apprehenſions, leaſt the matter of the diſeaſe 
ſhould continue to lurk in the other humours, in 
conſequence of our having, by any ſuch means, 
reduced the number of the ſuppurating pimples ; 
it is ſufficiently plain, from obſervation, that this 
matter can find its way, and fly off, by the pores 
of the ſkin; nay, and that, after it has been al- 
ready lodged in the cutaneous veſſels, it is ſome- 
times reſolved, in ſo perfect a degree, that the 
pimples, which have already ſhewed themſelves, 
ſhall diſapperr, without any ſuppuration. If ſuch 
reſolution happens to be complete, then we ſhall 
have a variolous fever without puſtules, of which 
the reader may remember a remarkable inſtance, 
Sect. 1387. Sydenham, as I obſerved in the ſame 
place, expreſsly tells us, that ſuch fevers may be 
L 4 obſerved 
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obſerved at ſuch times as the ſmall-pox prevails ; 
namely, fevers attended with the very indentical 
ſymptoms of that diſorder, yet without produc- 

ing any pimples. I myſelf have ſometimes ob- 
ſerved the ſame phenomenon ; and l know it has 
been obſerved by other phyſicians, men of great 
note, with whom J have kept up a correſpondence, 
as well as by Sydenham. 

Bur, in other inflammatory diſorders, too, if not 
attended with many, ſevere, or ſuſpicious, ſymp- 
toms, a gentle reſolution may be expected, without 
any great efforts of art: hence, even whilſt I was 
treating of the pleuriſy, in my commentary on the 
887th aphoriſm, I took notice, that the beſt thing 
a phyſician can do in ſuch caſes, is to do nothing ; 
it being ſufficient to keep up the ſtrength of the 
patient with light food, and adminiſter liberally, 
to the blood, with diluent attenuating liquors. 


The ſame wala muſt, certainly, hold good with 


regard to the ſmall-pox, For, if it happens to 
come on, attended with nothing but a ſlight fe- 


ver, without any great heat, any figns of a too 


2 fullneſs, or any other ſuſpicious ſymptoms, 
ch, for inſtance, as a ſevere head -· ach, a delirium, 
a cruel pain in the back, or limbs, &c. then the 
patient may fafely uſe the ſame things, eſpecially 
if the veſſels are lax enough eaſily to tranſmit the 


- meable humours, as is uſually the caſe with young 


people, and perſons of a lax habit. For, the an+ 
tiphlogiſtic method of cure can then only take 
place, when a violent fever, an intenſe heat. and; 
other ſevere ſymptoms, ſufficiently portend a dan- 
gerous ſmall-pox, 
But, though the fever, raiſed in the ſmall- -pox 
by the ſtimulus of the diſorder, generally pro- 
uces an inflammatory ſizineſs in the humours; 
ie, it ſometimes * as I took no- 
| tice 
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tice in my commentary on the 1384th aphoriſm, 
that the diſorder is attended, in its progreſs, with 
very different ſymptoms, depreſſing the vital pow- 
ers, and diſſolving the blood; hence violent hæ- 
morrhages; purple ſpots, of ſo bad an omen; an in- 
tolerable anxiety; which almoſt always termi- 
nate in death. Certainly, in this malignant kind 
of ſmall-pox, the antiphlogiſtic method can be of 
o ſervice ; we are, in ſuch circumſtances, to fly 
to the moſt powerful remedies, to prevent the 
ſudden putrefaction, that is, in this caſe, ſo much 
to be dreaded ; ſuch remedies as are capable of 


correcting the too great fluidity of the humours ; 


and, with their gentle ſtimulus, raiſing the de- 
preſſed vital powers. And it is a great matter, 
that there is a ſufficiently evident diagnoſis, by 
which theſe two kinds of ſmall-pox may be ait. 
tinguiſhed, one from the other, fo that a phylici- 
an of any ſkill cannot poſſibly be miſtaken with 
regard to them. It muſt, therefore, appear very 
odd, that Boerbaave ſhould have taken no notice 
of this matter, when treating of the ſmall-pox ; 
but juſt recommend the univerſal antiphlogiſtic 
method, in the beginning of that diſorder, when 
it happens to be attended with very fevere 
ſymptoms. * of 

The reaſon ſeems to be this: Boerhaave had 


laid down Sydenham's deſcription of the ſmall- 


pox, as a baſis for the method of treating it, as 
appears from his 1379th aphoriſm ; and we do 
not meet, in Sydenham, with the deſcription of any 
caſes, but ſuch as carry along with them ma- 
nifeſt ſigns of a violent inflammation; fo 
that Boerbaave could not, conſidering the light in 
which he treated the diſorder, at the time he 
wrote his Apboriſins concerning the knowledge and 
cure of diſeaſes, well recommend any but the 

3 ; antiphlogiſtie 


| 
| 
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antiphlogiſtic method, eſpecially as the method of 
treating the ſmall- pox with alexipharmics, and 
the warm regimen, had univerſally prevailed. A 
celebrated author has well obſerved, that all the 
ſmall-pox caſes, given us by Sydenham, are ſuch, 


as were attended with the ſymptoms of a moſt vi- 


olent inflammation (J); whereas Morton, on the 
other hand, who was cotemporary with.Sydenham, 
ſcarce takes notice of any patients but theſe, in 
whom a proſtration of the vital powers, in th s 
firit ſtage of the diſorder, required another kind 
of treatment; for which reaſon he concluded, 
licere ſibi, veritatis ergo, renitenti licet animo, a 
magni Sdenbami regimine in hoc morbo diſcedere: 


that it was lawful for him, for the fake of 


++ truth, to differ from the great Sdenbam with 
« regard. to the treatment of the ſmall- pox, 
though it was with reluctance he did it (.“ 


But, then, Friend has very well obſerved, 


that Mortonus totam medendi rationem ad hypo be- 
in iſtam, de ſpiritum neſcio quo miaſmate, a ſemet 
ipſo confictam, fere ſemper detorquere ; ** Marion is 
** almoſt always for making the whole method of 
5 curing the diſeaſes of the human body, bend to 
** that hypotheſis of I know not what miaſma of 
the ſpirits, of his own invention (u).“ A dil- 
oreet phyſician, therefore, will always carefully 
watch the ſymptoms, which attend the ſmall · pox 
in its incipient ſtate, and by them form his judg- 
ment concerning the mode of treatment he ought 
to adapt. | 
But, that the illuſtrious Boerhaave, himſelf ac- 
\ knowledged, 


( Holland, A ſhort view of the ſmall-pox. 

( Morton de Vario), cap. 7, pag. 57. 
(=) De Purgant in Secunda Varial. Confluert, Febre, 
Pag, 24+ ; Wal 3 
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knowledged, that the antiphlogiſtic method is not 
always requiſite in the ſmall-pox ; nay, that alexi- 
pharmics are ſometimes neceſſary to rouze the 
drooping vital powers, every phyſician . muſt 
know, who ever had the happineſs to be his ſcho- 
lar. It is true, indeed, that, on account of the 
ſhortneſs of the academic year, he was wont to 
run over, rather too rapidly, the laſt of thoſe diſ- 
orders he has deſcribed in theſe aphoriſms ; where- 
as he allowed himſelf ſome time extraordinary, to 
inculcate the principles of medical practice; and 
hence it is, that he ſo often referred his auditors to 
what he had already ſaid, in the 608th, and fol- 
lowing aphoriſms, in which he treats of the me- 
thods of governing the febrile heat, ſo as to pre- 
vent its growing too violent, on the one hand; or, 
on the other, ſubſiding too low to be able to digeſt 
the matter of the diſorder, For my part, who 
have ſo often had occaſion to call upon this great 
man for his advice, with regard to the treatment 
of the ſmall-pox, I was directed by him to carry 
always, about me, the. richeſt tincture of ſaffron 
that could be procured, (for which reaſon I pre- 
pared myſelf ſome (o), by a method of my own), 
in order to exhibit it, when I ſaw occaſion for royz- 
ing the depreſſed vital powers; and the following 
is a proof of the excellence of this caution: bein 

once called to a youth of eighteen, of a bilious 
habit, on the third day of his illneſs, when the 
pimples, after a very violent pain in the head and. 
back, were beginning to come out here and there. 
I found his pulſe weak and ſmall, yet quick 'and 
intermittent; his reſpiration was pretty good; but 
he complained of an almoſt intolerable uneaſineſs 


about 
0e) H. Boerhaave Chem, Tam. 11, pag. 244+ 
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about his heart. In conſequence of my giving 
him an agreeable cordial, compoſed of Rheniſh 
wine cinnamon and cittron peels; and making 
him waſh it down with a decoction of the roots 
of ſcorzonera ſarſæparilla and gramen, I found 
his pulſe grown ſtronger about night fall, and 
more pimples coming out; but, at eleven at 
night, being ſent for ſuddenly, I found his pulſe 
fluttering, ſmall, ſcarce perceivable, in ſhort ; and 
attended with an intolerable uneaſineſs, ſo that 
thoſe about him concluded he was dying. Upon 
this, I immediately gave him twenty drops uf my 
ſtrong tincture of ſaff on, which I had brought 
along with me; and, behold, in little leſs than an 
hour, his pulſe began to riſe, his anxiety to abate, 
the pimples to come out in plenty, at the fame time 
that the pain in the head and back entirely left 
him. And, though he was covered all over with 
- pimples, and his throat itſelf was ſo over-run with 
them, as to create no ſmall trouble ; yet, he hap- 
pily recovered. His friends, however, were not 
aſhamed to accuſe me of raſhneſs ; and, unleſs 
they themſelves had given him over, would never 
have permitted me to pour ſuch a ſtrong aroma- 
tie, as the moſt highly concentered tincture of 
ſaffron muſt be, and that in a pretty large doſe, into 
a youthful body, labouring under ſo grievous a 
diſorder. I myſelf was, indeed, fully aware, 
that I riſked my reputation by it ; but even this, 
a phyſician, conſcious of the rectitude of his inten- 
tions, will ſubmit to, when the life of his patient 
happens to be at ſtake, _ | 

But the moſt incredulous may be convinced, by 
what follows, that the illuſtrious Beer haave him- 
ſelf uſed very different methods of treatment, 
in different kinds of the ſmall-pox. 

Joannes Baptiſta Baſſandus, who, with great ho- 


nour 
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nour formerly filled the poſt of firſt phyſician to 
the Duke of Lorrain, at this preſent time Emperor 
of Germany, kept up a correſpondence with the 
illuſtrious Boerhaave ; and, being anxious for the 
health of fo great a prince, deſired to know- from 
him, what courſe he had beſt take, ſhould his il- 
luſtrious patient happen to be ſeized with the 
ſmall-pox. . Boerhaave, upon this, freely commu- 
nicated, as it was uſual with him, every thing he 
thought could be of ſervice on- the occaſion, to 
his dear friend; and this very worthy man, ſuch 
was his candour, owned to the Duke, when reco- 
vered, by his care, from the ſmall-pox, that it 
was Boerhaave's method he had followed in pre- 
ſcribing for him. It is no wonder, therefore, if 
they converſed fo much afterwards upon this ſub- 
jet. Knowing, that my moſt friendly colleague, 
D. de Lebzeltern, R. J. E. was poſſeſſed of Boer- 
haave's letters to Baſſandus, 1 applied to him for 
the peruſal of them; and he not only granted me 
that favour, with the greateſt chearfulneſs, bue 
gave me leave to make the following extracts 
rom one of them, dated at Leyden, the goth of 
April, 1736. This gentleman has ſince made a 
preſent of all theſe letters to the Imperial Library, 
where they will be always piouſly preſerved 

amongſt its moſt valuable treaſures, in perpet 
memory of the writer and the donor. Theſe ex- 
tracts are as follows. | 
Juvenis viginti duos annos natus in India, robuſ- 
tus, dives, luxui perdite deditus, vino, eleftis inde 
ſpiritibus, opiparis menſis, pergræcationibus, exerci- 
tiis immoderatis, uti ſuetus, media eſtate, debaccha- 
tus ſolito jam immanius, hinc, febre ardente, dolore 
capitis ſummo, vomitu aſſiduo, anvore terribili, in- 
guietudine perpetua, ſomno turvulentifſimo, pr eſſus, 
| Amſtelædamo 
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Amſteledamo Leydam vebitur velociter, ut confilia 
lat. h 
3 Nibil de variolis ſuſpicans, mitto ſanguinem lar- 
giter, ocyſſime. Stalim purgans de cremore tartari, 
nitro, pulpa tamarindorum, rheo, exhibeo defi larga: 
id rite purgavit : potum exhibeo ex radicibus ace- 
taſæ pratenſis, graminis, ſcorzoneræ, una cum tama- 
rindis incoltis, nitro addito, & ſucco inſpiſſato bacca- 
rum ſambuci liberaliter admiſto; unde multum ille 
& aſſidue bibit, Ad fitim vero, que inſaliabilis illi 
erat, ulebatur aqua cum ſucco recenti preſſo limoni- 
erum, cum pauxillo ſucci ribęſiorum, & ſyrupo viola- 
ceo ; addebatur ſubinde & pauxillum vint Maſellani. 
Decumbebat in leftica aperta, corio Ruſſico obdudta, 
#n cubiculo temperate frigido, apertis ſemper portis. 
Contra omnia hec inſurgebat atrocior morbus: urina 
flammea, aeſtus exurens, profuſus ſudor, ſomnus fere 
furibundus, lingua ſordide fuſca, taurini oculi, igne 


. & ſanguine ſuſfuſi. Itaque die ſequenti, nondum ap- 


parentibus indiciis variolarum, eadam omnia que 
libere repeto: neque probibebatur adſcenſio increſcen- 
tis per omnia mali. Sed paulo poſt omnis conſpicua 


_ Fottus capitis pars, ubique, minutiſſunts Punttulis ru- 


bris, proxime junctis, fæda, oculi lacrymantes, rubri, 
Rernutatio, tuſſis: unde videbam variolarum conflu- 
entium teterrimam ſpeciem. Serio, diu, meditatus, 
gaudeo ata, que inflammationi adverſa ; metuo 
ſuppurationis, & gangrene, dira veniara effetta 
his cavendis invigilo : mane & veſperi pediluvia ex 
aqua & vigeſima parte aceti, cavis pedum & popli- 
tum fermentum panis acidum, aceto & nitro permiſtis, 
nottes dieſque applica. Temporibus placentas roſaceas, 
aceto roſaceo & ſambucino irroratus, appono, ſæpe 
renovandas. Fubeo, ſeaeat erettus, quantum ferre 
poteſt, Decubitum in lefica, loco obſcuriſſimo, mo- 
dice frigido, filentia muta miniſtrantium, impero. 
Decoflum avene in aqua, cum ſucco limoniorum gra- 

tum, 
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tum, lac ebutyratum coctum cum avena, ceraſa nigra 
acidula (morelles) contuſis cum ſuis nucleis in ſero 
laflis cotta, per ſetaceum preſſa, pauco ſaccharo gra- 
ta, cum intrito pulviſculo pauco panis biſcocti, pro cibo 
exbibeo, nec aliud dari paſſus ſum. Potus erat Caffe 
cum : lattis, The Bouhi cum ; lafiis, cerevifia Moi, 
ſerum lactis, aqua pura cum pauxillo ſucci limonum. 
Decocto tamarindorum ſupra deſcripto utebatur tolo 
morbi decurſu ea quotidie copia, ut ſemper quater in- 
terdiu alvum laxaret, uſque ad quarium decimans 
morbi diem, Poſt meridiem, hora tertia, quotidie, 
[umebat hauſlum ſotoratum, ex ag. tillatit. flor. 
rhoeadas unc. iij. opii puri gr. ij, ſÞ. ſulph, per Camp. 
gtt. vj, Hr. violar. dr. iv. Acceſſere interim deliria, 
furores, couvulſiones dire, obmuteſcentiæ: perrext 
ſemper eodem modo. Poſt diem quintum morbi ſemper 
ad decimum quartum ſumſit omni quadriborio pulviſ- 
culum ex Cinnah. nativ. hungar. gr. vj, flor. ſulpd. 
dr. ij, tibii diaphoretici non abluti a nitro fixante dr. 
G. m. f. pulv. tenuis divid. in xij. doſ. eq. Sæpe ule- 
batur ad aſperitatem dolentis gutturis emulſis ex iv. 
ſem. frigid. maj. & amygdalis cum Hir. altbee fer- 
nel, gargariſmata aſſidua ex decotto ficuum : erant 
enim omnia obſeſſa & ulcerata eo uſque, ut omnis cor- 
Ports culis una tantum foret exulcerata cruſta; quam 
Poſt diem undetimam, jam penitus aridam, quater in- 
terdiu oleo recens preſſo de amygdalis opime inungen- 
dam curavi. Senſim tunc vino rhenano, jure carni- 
um, refocillans vires, omnia ſuperavi mala. Vivit 
uſque. Legati Gallorum uxor, ſex menſes gravida, 
correpta virulentiſſimis variolis, ſecunda ſtatim die 
effu/iſſime erumpentibus, cum peſſimis ſymptomatibus, 
maxime in cerebro, miſſu ſanguinis liberali ſtatim 
fatto, decoctis ſimilibus utens, ut bis quotidie alvum 
deponeret, opiato veſperi ad gr. j, ſimilibus pulveri- 
bus, omnique alio regimine ut prius, traftabatar, Huic 
tamen pultes avenaceæ, jura Vitulina leviora cun 
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diu incocta oriza, ceraſa recentia cola in lacte ebuty- 
rato cum pauco pane biſcocto, largius oblata, reſpeu 
FJetus. In illa tanta variolarum vis, ut prorſus in- 
credibile. Sanata integre. Tempeſtive pulchrum 
enixa filium, non paſſum variolas in utero, An bal- 
neum vitale amnii prohibuit ? vivit bene ſana illa, 
E ille robuſtus vivit. 

Interim monendum, accidere quandoque in hoc mor- 
bo, ut venenum variolarum plus noceat, ſpiritus pro- 
jiciendo penitus, quam inflammando corpus. Tum 
£ſtus haud adeo mag nus, pulſus creber, debilis pror- 
fus, deliria levia, virium projettio, Variolæ lentæ, 
plane, parve, depreſſe, non adſurgentes, interſtitia 
Puſtularum languida, pallida, ceria moriis indicia : 
tum feces alivi ſolute, cadaveroſo fatore, colore 
Fuſco, debilitantes : delirium, vox clan yr His 
cafibus methodus difia obeſt: morbus ex ſe letbalis. 
Tum rad. contrajerv. dr. j, Serp. virgin. dr. B, rute 
recent. uncia ſemiſſis, infundantur cum ag. ſtillatit. 
rute Ib. j, vini rbenani unc. vj, adde ſaccbari dr. iv. 
Bibat unc. j. omni hora fervide, ſuperbibendo decoctum 
fcorzonere, ut excitentur vires. Dein pro re nata 
inſtituatur regimen. 

A young man, of two and twenty, born in 
India, robuſt, rich, and ſunk in luxury; im- 
moderately given to wine, dram drinking, high 
* living, late hours, violent exerciſe, happening, 
« in the height of ſummer, to indulge himſelf 
more than uſual, and being, thereupon, ſeized 
e with a burning fever, a violent head-ach, a con- 
* tinual vomiting, a terrible languor, a perpetual 
«© uneaſineſs, a moſt troubled ſleep, was hurried, 
« immediately, to Leyden for advice. 

Not dreaming of the ſmall-pox, I Fed him 
„ copiouſly, inſtantly ; then, by way of purge, I 
« gave him a large doſe of cream of tartar, ni- 
* tre, the pulp of tamarinds, and rhubarb z which 

did 
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did its buſineſs well; for his drink 1 ordered 
the roots of field ſorrel, gramen, and ſcor- 
zonera, with tamarinds boiled upon it; with 
the addition of ſome nitre, and a liberal por- 
tion of the rob of elder-berries z of which he 
drank a great deal, and aſſiduouſly. With 
regard to his thirſt, which could ſcarce be ſa- 
tisfied, I ordered water, ſeaſoned with freſh 
ſqueezed lemon juice, a little currant juice, 
and ſyrup of violets; adding to it, now and 
then, a ſmall matter of Maſelle wine. He lay 
in a field- bed, covered with Ruſſia leather, in 
a cool room, with the doors always open. 
But the cruel diſorder ſeemed to mock all my 
endeavours : a flame coloured urine, a burn- 
ing heat, a profuſe ſweat, a ſleep little better 
than madneſs, a dirty brown tongue, ſwollen 
fiery and blood-ſhot eyes; ſuch were the 
ſymptoms I had to deal with. Next day, 
therefore, as there did not yet appear any 
ſigns of the ſmall-pox, I preſcribed the ſame 
things, and in the ſame quantity; ſtill, I could 
not prevent the diſorder from gaining ground 
upon me on all fides. But, ſoon after, every 
part of his head, expoſed to ſight, appeared all 
over, cloſe covered with very minute red fpecks, 


attended with weeping and blood-ſhot eyes a 


ſneezing, and a cough ; from all which I 
could now foreſee a confluent ſmall-· pox, of the 
very worſt kind. After long and fſerioufly 
conſidering what I had done, I congratulated 
myſelf on having done every thing requilite to 
prevent an inflammation z ftill 1 dreaded the 
terrible conſequences of a ſuppuration and a 
gangrene z and, therefore, exerted myſelf to pre- 
vent them. I ordered his feet to be bathed, 
morning and evening, in water mixed with 
Vol. XV. M one 
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one twentieth part of its quantity of vinegar ; 
the ſoles of his feet, and the hollows of his 
knees, to be kept, day and night, conſtantly 
poulticed with the acid leaven of bread, made 
up with vinegar and nitre; and his temples, 
likewiſe, to be covered with roſe-cakes, ſprink- 
led with roſe and elder-berry vinegar; and 
theſe I cauſed to be often renewed. I made him 
fit up as much as poſſible ; and ordered his 
bed to be removed to a very dark corner, in a 
pretty cool place; and, withal, injoined the 
moſt perfect ſilence, and ſtillneſs to thoſe about 
him. I allowed him, for his food, a decoc- 
tion of oats in water, made palatable with 
lemon juice; boiled butter milk and oats ; aci- 
dulous black cherries (morelles) with their 


kernels, boiled in milk, paſſed through 


a ſieve, ſweetened with a little ſugar, and 
thickened with a ſmall quantity of finely 
powdered biſcuit; and this, indeed, was 
the only nouriſhment I could venture to allow 
him. His drink was coffee, with one fourth 
its quantity of milk; bohea tea, with one third 
its quantity of milk, garlick-beer (cereviſia 
mol); milk-whey, pure water with a little 
lemon Juice in it. He uſed the decoction of 
tamarinds already deſcribed, every day 
during the whole courſe of his illneſs, till the 
fourteenth day; and in a quantity ſufficient to 
give him four ſtools in the four-and-twenty 
hours. Every day, at three in the afternoon, 
he took a ſoporific draught ex aq. fiillatit. floy. 
rhoeados unc. iij, apii puri gr. ij, ſp. ſulph. per 
cam. git. vj, Hr. violar dr. iv. Now and then 


I had to deal with deliriums, dire convulſions, 


and fits of fury or ſullen ſilence; but I ſtill 
kept on as I had begun, After the fifth day 
3 « of 
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of the diſorder, he took, every fourth hour; 
without any intermiſſion till the fourteenth day, 
ex cinnab. nativ. Hungar. gr. vj, flor. ſulph: dr. 
ij, ¶tibii diapheretici nen abluti a nitro fixante dr. 
. m. f. pulv. tenuis divid. in. xij. dos. æg. 
He often uſed to ſmooth the painful rough- 
neſs of his throat, emul/is ex iv. ſem. frigid. 
maj. et amygdalis cum Hr. altbee fernel ; and 
very frequent gargariſms of a decoction of 
figs. Every inch of him was ſo over run with 
pimples, and ulcered to ſuch a degree, that 
the whole of his ſkin formed but one ulcerous 
ſcab, which, after the eleventh day, it being 
then perfectly dried up, I ordered to be co- 
piouſly anointed, four times a day, with the 
new ſqueezed oil of almonds, Then, reſtoring 
his ſtrength with rheniſh wine, and fleſh 
broths, 1, at length, though by degrees, got 
the better of all his complaints; and he is ſtil 
living. The lady of the French Ambaſſador 
happening, likewiſe, and that in the ſeventh 
month of her pregnancy, to be ſeized with a 
moſt virulent ſmall-pox, the pimples breaking 
out in great numbers the ſecond day, with the 
worſt of ſymptoms, eſpecially in the brain, I 
had her immediately bled, and that copiouſly ; 
ordered her the ſame decoctions with 
the foregoing to procure her two ſtools a day 
the opiate in the evening ad gr. j; the ſame 


powders; in a word, I treated her, in every 


other reſpect, like my other patient; all to my 
allowing her, out of regard to the child in her 


womb, plenty of oaten gruels, light veal broth, 


with rice long boiled in it, freſh cherries boiled 
in butter-milk, with a little biſcuit. It is in- 
credible, what a number of pimples came out 
upon her, Yet, ſhe perfectly recovered ;. and, 
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jn due time, was brought to bed of a fine boy, 
* who never partook of the diſorder. Are we, 
then, to conclude, that it was the vital bath 
of the amnios which prevented it? be that as 
it will z both mother and child are till living; 
«© ſhe, an hale healthy woman; and he, a ſturdy 
«6 boy. | | 

„I] muſt, however, take notice, that it ſome- 
times happens in the ſmall-pox, that the va- 
riolous virus does more harm, by entirely 
proſtrating the ſpirits, than by inflaming the 
* body. In this caſe, the heat and hurry is 
little; the pulſe quick, but exceedingly 
*© weak; the deliriums flight; the ſtrength proſ- 
c trate; the pimples ſluggiſh, flat, ſmall, depreſ- 
* ſed, without any tendency to riſe ; the ſkin be- 
tween them dull and pale; certain ſigns of death: 


© 
6 


“ then, too, the ſtools are thin and dark, with a 


„ cadaverous ſmell; and add to the weakneſs 
of the patient; the head is delirious, the 
voice hoarſe. In caſes like this, the foregoing 
method would do harm: the diſorder is in 
« itſelf mortal. All that can be done for ſuch a 
« patient is to give him rad. contrajerv. dr. j, 
„ erp. virgin. dr. B, rutæ recent. uncia ſemiſſis, 
„ infundantur cum ag. ſtillatit. rutæ ib. j, vini 
« Fhenant unc. vj, adde ſacchari dr. iv.; bibat 
« unc. j. omni bora fervide, and making him 
« drink after it the decoction of ſcorzonera, to 
give him, if poſſible, ſome ſtrength. After 


** this, let the regimen be ſuch, as exigences 
% may require.“ 


SECT. 
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Hs method (1293) is as follows: 
1. Let the patient be bled, as (354, 

No. 1, 890, No, 1, &c.) 2. Let the whole 
of his ſkin, mouth, eſophagus, inteſtines, 
be often relaxed with fomentations, and 
clyſters; let him take of the nitre of 
ſtibium, or ſal polychreſt, and a gentle 
hydrogala. 4. Let his diet be light; let 
the air he breaths be cool; let his body be 
well covered, and kept in a proper ſtate of 
perſpiration. | 


iſt. I have already proved, .in my commentary 
on the 395th aphoriſm, concerning the general 
method of treating inflammations, of what con- 
conſequence it is to reduce the quantity, and 
leſſen the impetus, of the blood, by venæſection, 
in order to bring the inflammation to a reſolution 
and I have ſince again ſpoken of this matter, 
in my commentaries upon the particular treat- 
ment of inflammatory diſeaſes, under the num- 
bers here mentioned. As to the ſigns, by which 
it may be known, in what caſes the cure of the 
ſmall · pox is to be attempted by the antiphlogiſtic 
method, and in what by ſome other; the 
reader will find them in the preceding para- 
graph, 

2dly. I have made it appear in the foregoing 
pages, that the matter of the ſmall-pox is ſet 
down, by means of a critical metaſtaſis, near 
the ſurface, not only of the external, but like- 
wiſe the internal ſkin, of the body; and took 
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particular notice, that the inſide of the mouth, the 
throat, the zſophagus, the ſtomach, and the inteſ- 
tines themſelves, are all, without exception, liable 
to be overrun with pimples, to the great diſtreſs, 
and danger of the patient. Now, if the veſſels 
\ of. theſe parts, and of the external ſkin, can be fo 
diſpoſed by any contrivance of the healing art, 
as to yield more eaſily to the liquids impelled 
againſt. them, they may 'thereby be enabled to 
tranſmit. great quantities of matter, which other- 
wiſe; would remain ſhut up in their narroweſt 
parts; and, wherever that happened, produce an 
inflammation, with all its terrible conſequences. 
Now, this deſirable end may be obtained, by re- 
laxing the veſſels to a proper degree beyond their 
their natural ſtate; and this falutary relaxation 
may be effected different ways; but no way bet- 
ter, than by keeping the parts in danger conſtantly 
bathed with warm water, or the ſteam of it: for, 
if, by theſe or any other means, we can reduce 
the bulk of the impacted immeable liquid, or 


increaſe the capacity of the obſtructed veſſels con- 


taining it, the ſame good conſequences muſt fol- 
low: viz. a free paſſage to the impriſoned liquid. 
As often, therefore, as the matter of the ſmall - 
pox, which is driven againſt the ſkin, happens 
to find the veſſels of it very pervious, the whole, 
or at leaſt the greateſt” part, of ſuch obnoxious 
matter muſt eſcape and fly off; and thus, either 
no pimples at all will come out, or much fewer, 
than if this precaution had not been taken to 
leſſen their number. Nay, I have ſeen a great 
many pimples, already prominent above the ſkin, 
reſolve kindly by means of a.perpetual fomenta- 
tion, and entirely difappear, without ever ſuppu- 
rating. This J particularly obſerved at a time, 
when I happened to have bur one patient, a wo- 
| IN man, 
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man, to attend. I took care to have her ſkin 
conſtantly, fomented, both by day and night, with 
ſponges Gipt in warm water; and the conſequence 
was, that, moſt of the pimples on her reſolved, 
and very few of them ſuppurated. That a portion 
of the morboſe matter of the ſmall-pox may be, 
_ and is actually, exhaled by the veſſels of the ſkin, 
appears from the peculiar ſmell diffuſed by thoſe 
ill of that diſorder ; a ſmell, which perſons ſkil- 
led in the nature and treatment of it, know ſo 
well how to diſtinguiſh from every other. This 
is further confirmed by the many unqueſtionable 
accounts we have of perſons, who had never yet 
had the ſmall-pox, being infected by the mere 
exhalations from the bodies of others actually ill 
of it. The more perſpirable, therefore, the ſkin 
is of itſelf, or can be rendered, the better, every 
thing elſe being equal; and the leſs it is ſo, or 
can be rendered, the worſe. Hence it appears, 
how it comes to paſs, that the ſmall-pox is apt to 
prove ſo favourable to young people, and perſons 
of a lax habit; and the reverſe to robuſt bodies, 
and thoſe hardened by much exerciſe. 

It has been obſerved of the Indians, who in- 
habit the woods, go naked, and are beſides per- 
petually painting their ſkins, on daubing them 
with ſome naſty thick greaſe or another, that 
they ſeldom or never recover from the ſmall- 
pox; whereas, of thoſe, who have had the good 
fortune to be born in the Portugueſe ſettlements, 
or at leaſt live in them and uſe cloathes, ſeveral 
eſcape; and the ſame holds good of the blacks 
tranſported from Africa into America; they 
generally have the ſmall-pox more favourable 
than their countrymen in their own country. But 
there is one thing very ſtrange and ſurpriſing, 
with regard to the effects of the ſmall-pox upon 
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theſe poor creatures; viz. as many of them, as 
happened to be inoculated for this diſorder, got 
the better of it (y). But, then, it is evident from 
many obſervations, that the variolous contagion, 
when applied, in the way of inoculation, to the 
human body, ſeldom aſſimilates to itſelf as many 
humours, as it does, when it faſtens upon us in 
the natural way. Hence, the ſtill unobſtructed 
veſſels of the ſkin, in theſe ſubjects, proved ſuffi- 
cient to tranſmit, or at leaſt receive the morboſe 
matter, and ſo prevent its over- running the inter- 
nal parts of the body, as, without ſuch a ſeaſonable 
diverſion, it muſt have infallibly done. 

I took notice, in my commentary on the laſt 
aphoriſm but one, that it was uſual with Rhazes, 
about the time of the eruption, to expoſe the whole 
ſurface of the body, except the head, to the ſteam 
of boiling water ; and, in times nearer our own, 
other great phyſicians, conſidering, that a dry and 
hard ſkin did not ſeem ſo well diſpoſed to give an 


_ eaſy admittance to the morboſe matter, preſcribed 


bathing for the ſame purpoſe. This method, we 
are told, though looked upon as a ſtrange, and 


even raſh, attempt, was tried, in particular, by 


the famous Lemmery (g); as likewiſe by Do#or 
Martin, a Swiſs phyfician (7) ; and by both, with 
the greateſt ſucceſs. The latter ordered the pa- 
tient's body to be wrapt up, every four hours, in 
a ſoft linen cloth, dipt in luke- warm water, till the 
pimples came out; and thus contrived, not only 
to allay the violent ſymptoms of the diſorder, — 

| mare 
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make the pimples come out early, and ſcarce leave 
any marks behind them. 

But, what ſeems, more than any thing elſe, to 
prove the uſefulneſs of bathing in the ſmall-pox, 
is the practice of the no very poliſhed peaſants of 
the very cold Carphatian mountains, in Hungary. 
They very ſeldom employ any other remedy ; and 
they find it to anſwer their moſt ſanguine expecta- 
tions, This method, handed down to them by a 
very old tradition, they have practiſed for many 
ages paſt, and hold it in the light of an immediate 
gift from heaven. When, at any time the ſmall- 
pox happens to prevail amongſt them, they find 
any perſon, complaining of his being out of order, 
grow ever ſo little hotter than ordinary, they place 
him in a bath of freſh water, moderately warm ; 
and, after keeping them there for half an hour, 
wrap him up in napkins, warmed before the fire, 
and pute him to bed. They bathe him, twice a 
day, till the pimples begin to ripen, which gene- 
rally happens the third day after the eruption; 
after this they have recourſe to a bath of another 
kind, viz; one made of whey; or, if whey can- 
not be had, new milk, diluted-with its own quan- 
tity of water, By theſe means, the pimples-are 
made to ripen very ſpeedily; and as ſpeedily fall 
off, without leaving any marks behind them, or 
being followed by any other diſagreeable conſe- 
quences; in a word, the diſorder, when treated in 
this ſimple manner, performs its courſe with the 
utmolt gentleneſs, and without any troubleſome 
ſymptoms, which might require internal medi- 
cines (). An eminent phyſician, after obſerving, 
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with wonder, the extraordinary ſucceſs, as well as 
ſimplicity, of this method, even when uſed for the 
cure of tender infants, tried it himſelf; and, find- 
ing it anſwer- his expectations, was not ſatisfied 
till he had written a treatiſe upon it, in which he 
extols it to the ſkies; he went ſo far as to flatter 
himſelf, that he had now light upon the remedy ſo 
anxiouſly fought after by Boerbaave, viz. a reme- 
dy, which ſhould, by its ſpecific power, deſtroy the 
very ftimulus of the contagion (lee the 1389th, 
and following aphoriſms, with the commentaries 
upon them). But I muſt,” with all due deference 
to this illuſtrious phyſician, make bold to obſerve, 
that he did not take the meaning of that great 
man. The thing, Boer baaue wanted, was a reme- 
dy, which ſhould ſo enervate, if not deſtroy, the 
contagion, which produced the ſmall- pox, as to 


diſable it ever after from producing the ſame ef- 


fect. Now, the uſe of the bath does not extir- 


pate the diſorder, but only makes it perform its 
uſual courſe without any bad ſymptoms, or much 
danger; and theſe are effects, which differ widely 
from one another. After all, we cannot too 
much admire and praiſe that method, by which it 
is evident, the diſagreeable and dangerous circum- 
ſtances, otherwiſe attending the ſmall-· pox, are fo 

much diminiſhed. ee 
The illuſtrious Boer baade was, for ever, incul- 
cating into his hearers, the uſefulneſs of perpet u- 
ally fomenting and relaxing the inferior parts of 
the body. on ſuch of their patients, as they had the 
leaſt reaſon to ſuſpect were breeding the ſmall-pox, 
either by bathing theſe parts, or conſtantly apply- 
ing to them woollen cloths, dipt in ſome warm 
emollient decoction ; ſuch a decoction, as the 
reader will find a recipe for in his Materia Medica, 
under the ſame number with the Aphoriſm I am 
now 
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now commenting upon. Another reaſon, for 
Boer baave's inſiſting ſo much upon this practice, 
was his expecting, that, by it, the greateſt part of 
the morboſe matter would be diverted from the 
ſuperior, to the inferior parts of the body ʒ a pre- 
caution, of which I ſhall ſpeak again hereafter, 
in my commentary on the 1399th aphoriſm. He 
likewiſe ordered the mouth, throat, and noſtrils, 
to be frequently waſhed with the ſame emollient 
decoction, 

But, on his ordering an emollient decoction of 
the ſame kind, to be thrown, every twelfth hour, 
into the body, by the anus, he met with many 
opponents, who not only conſidered ſuch a pump- 
ing of the bowels as pregnant with danger, ' but 
big with actual miſchief. There were, indeed, 
thoſe, who owned, that it might be of ſome uſe 
to bring off the alvine feces, by a gentle clyſter, 
in the beginning of the diſorder ; but they ſtrictly 
forbid the doing of it, during any future period. 
Nay, they ſcrupled not to expreſs the greateſt 
joy, as often as any of their patients happened not 
to have the benefit of nature this way, till he was 
quite recovered ; betraying, on the other hand, 
the moſt terrible apprehenſions, when they hap- 
pened to have any ſtool, however gentle -and na- 
tural, unleſs-it was likewiſe of ſome form and con- 
ſiſtence. For, as it ſeems a lawof- nature, in this 
_ diſorder, for the morboſe matter to be ſet down, 
by a critical metaſtatis, in the neighbourhood of 
the ſkin, they were afraid leaſt that ſalutary pro- 
ceſs might be diſturbed by a lax. Cutis raritas, 
alvi denſitas; ** A ſkin, and a hard ſtool,““ was 
an expreſſion of Hippocrates (t); and hence they 

concluded, 
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concluded, that coſtiveneſs muſt always be uſeful, 
and the contrary diſpoſition of the bowels, equally 
hurtful, in the ſmall-pox ; and they were unfor- 
tunately confirmed in this opinion of theirs, by 
ſeeing all the powers of the body proſtrated, in 
the ſmall-pox of the malignant and worſt kind, 
whilſt the liquid ſtools of the patient exhaled a 
cadaverous ſtench. No doubt, a patient in ſuch 
circumſtances may be juſtly deemed in great 
danger; but, then, it is not on account of the 
thinneſs of his ſtools, but on account of the ter- 
rible ſtate of his inſide, ſufficiently indicated by 
the horrid ſtench of them, Nor is it to be doubt- 
ed, that theſe highly putrid feces, were they 
to remain in the body, would haſten its de- 
ſtruction, 

Morton was ſo. much a ſlave to this opinion, 
concerning the good effects of a coſtiveneſs dur- 
ing the {mall-pox, as to leave it upon record, that, 
to the day of his writing, he had never known 
any evil conſequences attend its continuing from 
the farſt day, even to the twentieth, unleſs it was 
the uneaſineſs and difficulty the patient might af- 
terwards experience in getting rid of the too 
hardened. feces towards the end ot the diſor- 
der (4). But this he owns, in. another place, to 
be ſuch, as muſt demand our moſt ſerious atten- 
tion. His words are, Novi mulierem, (cui alvus 
per octadecim dies conſtipata fuerat), quam niſu 
egerendi pene confentam nec cliſteris, glandis, vel 
fotus, ope, a fecibus induralis liberare potui, donec 
ſphinfer ani ſpeculo ſenſim dilateretur, et ſtercora 
ſorcipibus confradta vi extratia fuerint: ] knew a 
„% woman, who, after being bound, for eighteen 

« days 
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« days together, was ſo exhauſted with uſeleſs ef- 
© forts to get rid of her indurated fœces, that, 
© not being able to procure her any relief by 
clyſters, peſſaries, or fomentations, I was at 
< laſt obliged to have the ſphincter of her anus 
* opened, by degrees, with a ſpeculum, and the 
« contents of her inteſtines broken, and then ex- 
<* tracted piece-meal, and by mere force, with 
the forceps ().“ I cannot prevail upon my- 
ſelf to think, that any phyſician, of common ſenſe 
and 'humanity, would wantonly expoſe a patient 
to the diſtreſs and danger which muft attend ſuch 
a violent operation; not to ſpeak of the evils 
which may follow it. On the other hand, Morton 
dreaded a diarrhza ſo much, eſpecially a tormi- 
nous one, in any ſtage of the ſmall-pox ; but 
eſpecially about the time of the eruption, that he 
thought it incumbent on him to ſtop it directly, 
as ſymptomatic, and highly deleterious, illa pare- 
gorici quantitate, quæcunque fuerit, qua ſcopus attings 
poteſt : by any quantity of paregorics, let it be 
« ever ſo great, by which the intention may be 
„% anſwered (x).” In this, no doubt, Morton has 
had many followers ; and it is not without the 
utmoſt concern I recolle&, that I could not, by 
any means, perſuade the phyſicians of a lady of 
diſtinction, who happened to be ſeized, in the 
prime of life, with the confluent ſmall-pox, of 
which ſhe died on the eleventh day, to letjher take 
the gentleſt clyſter, though ſhe had not had the 
benefit of a ſingle ſtool during the whole time of 
her illneſs. It is ſome comfort to me, indeed, to 
find, that many are fince come to be of a better 
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way of thinking, by ſeeing gentle clyſters repeat- 
edly uſed without doing the leaſt harm. Hippo- 
crates, certainly, takes notice, that a coſtiveneſs of 
any duration is liable to be followed by a fever, 
or a diarrhza (y) ; and Galen tells us, that the 
diſeaſes of the brain are always encreafſed and ag- 
gravated by the ſame caule (z). 

But ſeveral famous phyſicians, who have had 
great ſucceſs, as well as experience, in the treat- 
ment of the ſmall-pox, are of another opinion. 
Sydenham, it is true, looked upon that diarrhæa as 
hurtful, which aroſe from a retropulſion of the 
variolous matter, and a ſublidence of the pimples, 
when cauſedby the patient's happening to be in- 
jured by a too intenſe degree of cold, or have his 
ſtrength ſo exhauſted by a too free and copious 
uſe of venæſection or cathartics, as not to have 
enough left to ſet down the morboſe matter near 
the ſkin (a): but, in another place, he ſeriouſly 
takes notice, that many thouſands of poor chil- 
dren had loſt their lives by the confluent ſmall- 
pox, in conſequence of the filly women about 
them ſtopping the diarrhzas, which came to their 
aſſiſtance during the diſorder; and which muſt 
have been of as much ſervice to them, as a ſpitting 
could be to adults, in the ſame circumſtances (5). 
The famous Hoffman apprehended no miſchief 
from a lax, even a copious one, in the fmall-pox ; 
. nay, he aſſures us, that he had ſeen a patient have 
it during the whole courſe of the diſeaſe, without 

any 
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any the leaſt danger (c); and he confirms his ſen- 
timents in favour of this evacuation, by the obſer- 
vations of Amatus Luſitanus, who, out of one 
hundred and fifty children, ill of the ſmall-pox 
and meaſles, whom he had attended within the 
courſe of one ſingle ſummer, ſaved all thoſe whom 
he was permitted to evacuate, and loſt all thoſe, 
Whoſe parents would not allow him to give them 
that relief; or, if he ſaved them, notwithſtand- 
ing, it was only to have the mortification of ſee- 
ing them labour under the moſt difficult ulcers, 
which required being cloſely looked after to pre- 
vent their becoming gangrenous. Nay, he ſeri- 
ouſly admoniſhes his brethren, never to ſuffer the 
belly to continue bound ſo long as eight or ten 
days; for he thinks vel ſuffocativum debere equi 
catarrbum, vel purpuram variolas, aut erumpentes 
comitari, aut, ſuppuratis iiſdem, non fine inſigni 
virium jattura, et ſymptomatum vehomentia, exci- 
pere: either a ſuffocating catarch muſt follow; 
<« or, the purples muſt accompany the pimples 
e at their eruption; or ſucceed them, when ſup- 
e purated, not without a notable dimunition of 
e the patient's ſtrength, and aggravation of his 
« {ſymptoms (d).“ At. the very time of eruption, 
indeed, he is for our abſtaining from the uſe of 
every thing capable of moving the body, clyſters 
themſelves not excepted, We meet wich the 
ſame theughts in other authors (e). Nay, it has 
been obſerved, that even ſixty ſtools, within four- 
and-twenty hours, have not been able to prevent 
the eruption of the pimples, but rather for- 

| warded 


(e) Medic. Ration, Syſtem. Tom. IV. Seck. 1. cap. 7, pag. 
148, 149. . 

4) Ibid. pag, 156. 3 t 

e) Violante de Variol, et Morbill. pag. 101, 
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warded it (f). This heteroclite author cenſures the 
illuſtrious Boerbaave, as if he had indiſcriminately 
condemded the uſe of purging medicines in the 
ſmall-pox. But, ſurely, the letter I gave of his 
in my commentary on the laft aphoriſm but one, 
ſufficiently evinces the contrary. I remember 
rfectly well, that 1, myſelf, have very often, 
by my maſter's advice, procured an artificial di- 
arrhza, and kept it up for ſeveral days together, 
with a decoction of tamarinds, ſweetened with 
the ſyrup of ſuccory, and made up with rhubarb ; 
eſpecially when my patients proved delirious, or 
complained of conſtriftions about their throats 
now over-run with pimples; and it was always, 
indeed, with the greateſt ſucceſs. Beſides, this 
great man expreſsly recommends purging in the 
treatment of an inflammarion, in the ſecond num- 
ber of his 396th aphoriſm : and there are, in his 
Materia Medica, under this very number, other 
things of a ſimilar nature, which he ſemployed in 
that very difficult caſe, ſo elegantly deſcribed in 
the ſame letter. For, he always had recourſe to 
ſuch things, as looſen the belly without encreaſing 
the motion of the humours; of which kind are 
likewiſe thoſe recommended in the following 
number. | 
2dly, It is well known, that ſal polychreſt, 
and likewiſe the nitre of ſtibium which reſembles 
it, will, if taken copiouſly, gently 'move the 
body. There is, indeed, in the Materia Medica 
a decoction, under this number, made of oats, 
elder berry flowers, and wild poppies, (papav. 
errat) with half an ounce of ſtibiated nitre diſſolv- 
ed in every twenty ounces of it, for the patient to 
| ... drink 
(f) Ouvrage de Penelope, on Machiavel en Medecine, 
Tom. II. pag. 192, in notis. | 18 
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drink as much of as they pleaſe; but, as this 
mixture has a very ſharp taſte, I generally ordered 
it to be diluted with a large quantity of water 
for, it is plain, that from this ſubſtance, even 
when diluted, if copiouſly taken, an evacuation 
of the faeces may be fairly expected. 

In the preceding number of this paragraph, I 
ſpoke of thoſe things, which have the quality of ſo 
diſpoſing the veſſels of the human body, as to 
make them both eaſily admit and. tranſmit the 
humours, with a view of thus opening a paſſage 
for a great deal of the morboſe matter by the 
cutaneous veſſels ; and help the folution, by perpe- 
tual fomentations, of the more ſizey parts, which 
began to ſtagnate z and thus, inſtead of a ſuppu- 
ration, a gentle reſolution of them. To obtain 
this deſirable end, it will likewiſe be of great 
ſervice, to temper and dilute the humours (ſee the 
398th, and 39gth ſections) by plenty of thin 
watery drinks, in which oats, barley, or other 
mild mealy ſubſtances have been boiled, in order 
to make them yield a light nouriſhment, at the 
ſame time, that, by their bland emollient powers, 
they relax the fibres of the veſſels, Bur, as a 
continued acute fever is apt to give the humours 


a tendency to putrefaction, acids are to be added 


to theſe mixtures, to counteract that diſpoſition ! 
now, the reaſon for recommending acids ſo ſtre- 
nuouſly in the ſmall-pox, is drawn from the dread- 
ful cadaverous ſtench generally obſerved at the 
end of it, eſpecially when the pimples have been 
numerous and confluent. Milk-whey, milk di- 
luted with three times its quantity of water; and 


even a decoction of barley or oats, with the fourth 


part of its quantity of new ſweet milk, make, 
all of them, ſo many equally agreeable and ſa- 


lutary beverages for patients in the ſmall-pox. I 
Vol. XV. * * . 
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never denied the uſe of tea or coffee, with a little 
milk in them, to ſuch as made a practice of 
drinking theſe things, when in good health; nor 
could ! ever obſerve the leaſt harm from them. 

Fourthly, In the 599th, and following ſections, 
the reader will find the diet proper for perſons 
in a fever, and all the cautions to be obſerved in 
treating themz now, every thing ſaid on that 
occaſion will ſuit the preſent ; for, in the ſmall- 
pox, the food muſt be of the fluid kind, of eaſy 
digeſtion, contrary to putrefaction; yet, withal, 
tolerably agreeable to the patienr's palate, and it is 
to be taken, by little at a time, but often. Syder- 
ham forbid his patients the uſe of fleſh meat and 
wine ; but allowed them ſmall-beer warmed a 
little for their ordinary drink (g), nor have I, 
myſelf, ever obſerved the leaſt milchief from good 
clear ſmall-beer, provided it was the drink the 

atients uſed when in good health. Oar and 
re gruels; boiled, roaſted, or baked apples; 
are likewiſe good things. But, as we muſt always 
make ſome allowances for habit, in ordering the 
diet of ſick perſons, I allow fleſh meat broth to 
ſuch of my patients, as uſe it when well ; but, 
then, it is chicken or veal broth, made very 
weak, and without any manner of addition, ex- 


cept & little citron or orange Juice, and barley 


or rice cream. I likewiſe allow them ſoups 
(panatellæ) made of the ſame broths, bye ſtill 
very weak. For, all we ſhould aim at is to 


maintain the patient's ſtrength by light foods; 
and by no means overload his body with ſolid 


ſubſtances; and is is no hard matter to prevail 
on the ſick, in this caſe, to confine themſelves to 
ſuch kind of diet ; for, fortunately, people in a 
fever, at the fame time that they abhor rich and 

| ſubſtantial 


C) Se, III. cap. 2. 
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ſubſtantial foods, are extremely fond of ſmall and 
acidilated liquors, 

But, as it is uſual in the ſmall-pox for the 
ſymptoms to abate greatly, or entirely ceaſe, 
when the pimples come out, the morboſe matter 
being then ſer down near the ſkin; hence, not 
only filly ignorant nurſes, but even many phyſi- 
cians, concluded, that the beſt thing they could 
do for -perſons in ſuch circumſtances, was to keep 
them conſtantly and copiouſly ſweating at every 
pore; for, thus, forſooth, the cutaneous veſſels 
were kept open and pervious, and in a condition 
ro tranſmit even the more ſizey humours. For 
this purpoſe, therefore, they loaded them with 
blankets; and, dreading the leaſt breath of freſh 
air, worſe than the plague itſelf, not only hepr 
the doors and windows perpetually ſhut, but 
heated them with perpetual fires; not content 
with this, they condemned the poor wretches to 
their beds, and there made them ſtew, with the 
curtains as cloſe drawn as poſſible, in a warm 
atmoſphete, contaminated with their own exhala- 
tions, and thoſe of their attendants. I ſhall 
never forget, that, when formerly I was obliged 
to viſit ſuck places, I uſed in a few minutes to be 
ready to faint away, with the heat and ſtench of 
them; yet, I, by no means, think myſelf delicate 
enough to be affected by trifling inconveniences. 
But it has been already noticed, Sect. 611, that 
the febrile impetus of the blood is liable to be 
increaſed by heat; and, on the other hand, Sect, 
G10, that ſuch febrile imperus, if exorbitant, may, 
by cool air, be reduced to its juſt ſtandard. By 
comparing what has been already ſaid, Sect. 689, 
of the effects produced by an encreaſe of heat, 
with what was further ſaid on the ſame ſub- 
ject, Sect. 698, it will evidently appear, how 

N 2 hurtful 
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hurtful it muſt be, to treat the ſick in the manner 


juſt now deſcribed. Sydenbam oppoſed this truly 
vulgar prejudice ; and he exprelsly tells us, he 
found the admiſſion of freſh air anſwer the pur- 
poſe of bringing the feveriſh blood back to its 
juſt degree, better than even bleeding itſelf, how- 
ever ſeaſonably employed (5). But the good 


man bitterly complains, that he was forced to 
ſubmit to the vileſt calumnies, merely in conſe- 


quence of his adviſing this kind cf refrigeration, 
though he had found it extremely uſeful in the 
caſe of his own children, and his neareſt and deareſt 
relations, whom he had happily brought through 
the ſmall-pox. Upon this, he tells us; Qua de 
cauſa, accedente inſuperabili rd c prejudicio, 
bene mecum agi putarem, fi nunquam deinceps ad 
variolis laborantes acciirer : * For which reaſon, 
« eſpecially on account of the prejudices of the 
* multitude, I thought it would be doing me a 
* kindneſs, never more to call upon me to pa- 
«* tients ill of the ſmall-pox (i).“ Nor muſt 
Boerhaave himſelf have had fewer reproaches to 
endure, when it was reported of him, that he 
uſed to make his ſmall-pox patients lie on the 
cold marble pavement, in ſummer; and expoſed 
them, in winter, in a- cold bed-chamber, with 
all the windows open, to the ſharpeſt froſt. 
Falſe, and even fooliſh, as theſe charges muſt 
appear, they found credit with ſome. But, in 
what manner he really treated his ſmall-pox pa- 
ents, is evident from the letter I have already 
2 of his. He juſt took care, that they 

uld not be loaded with blankets; and kept 


the 


(5) Diſſertat. Epiftol. pag. 451, 
{ *) Diſſertat. Epiſtol. pag, 45 + 
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the air they breathed of ſuch a juſt temperature, 
as perſons in good health would wiſh to have it. 
In winter, he corrected the coldneſs of the at- 
moſphere with a moderate fire; and its ſultrineſs, 
in ſummer, by the contrivances enumerated in 
the ſecond number of the 605th aphoriſm, by 
or windows; taking care, however, not to let it 
ever get at the patient's body, whilſt it was cold ; 
a thing eaſily compaſſed by keeping the curtains 
drawn for ſome time, or by placing a ſcreen be- 
tween the patient and the open door or window, 
He always kept the body well covered, and in a 
ſtate of perſpiration ; and defended the hands with 
gloves; it was only from getting into the lungs 
that he endeavoured to prevent the too warm air. 
The inferior parts of the body were thoſe he took 
moſt pains to keep from the cold; the head 
and breaſt he was leſs ſollicitous about in this re- 
ſpect ; he contented himſelf with preventing theſe, 
and the other higher parts from being injured by 
the cold; His view in all this was to keep the 
eruption of the pimples at as great a diſtance as 
poſſible from the head, as I ſhall hereafter take 


notice, in my commentary on his 399th apho- 


riſm. Hoffman likewiſe adviſes the ſame neceſſary 
renewal of the air, by opening the windows; and 
tells us, that, for want of this precaution, as well 
as on account of the warm regimen, with which 
they were treated, he had ſeen great numbers of 
the lower claſs die of the ſmall-pox, though their 
diſorder was not of the worſt kind; eſpecially 
when ſeveral of them happened to lie together, 
and in low places (). He likewiſe takes no- 

N 3 tice 


(4k) Med, Syſtem. Practic. Tom. IV. Sect. I. cap. 7, 
pag. 158, 
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tice, that profuſe ſweats of any conſiderable 
continuance are never without danger, Though 
I ſhould be far from adviſing any one ill of the 
ſmall-pox, to expoſe himſelf to the cold air, yet 
Jam ſatisfied, from a great number of obſerva- 
tions, that the doing of 1t is not fo prejudicial, as 
is generally imagined. Numbers have called on 
me for advice at my own houſe, with the ſmall- 
pox pimples already on their faces, as they did 


not know it was that diſorder they had; yet I 


could never find that any of them died of it. 
] have very often ſeen the children of the poor 
peaſants running about in the open air, on their 
getting ſome reſpite by the eruption of the pim- 
ples, and that without finding themſelves any 


thing the worſe for it. I myſelf am an exam- 


ple of the innoxiouſneſs of cold air. When paſt 
Fifteen, I was ſeized with a violent fever, attended 


With a delirium, which held me three days; 


Lowever, I neither ſent for a phy ſician, nor took 
any thing for theſe three days, but ſome baked 
apples, a little bread, and ſome ſmall liquors, to 
fupport nature. When I awoke the morning 
of the fourth day, I thought myſelf perfectly 
recovered ; ſat down to fome broiled filh, made a 
very hearty meal of it; and then, dreſſing my- 
ſelf, and putting on my cloak, ſallicd out in the 
middle of December, and during a pretty heavy 


fall of inow, to ſee a friend. But candles being 


brought in, after I had heated myſelf pretty well 
by the fire, the company took notice ro me, that 
my face and neck, and even my hands, appeared 


| pretty full of pimples, and thence concluded, that 


had the ſmall-pox. Upon this, I returned 
home; and having ſent for a phyſician, he con- 
firmed their diognoſis, not without ſcolding me 


heartily, for having ſo indiſcreetly expoſed 2 
| c 
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ſelf in ſuch ſnowy weather. However, I got 
over the diſorder very eaſily and happily, and 
without any dangerous ſymptom; though I had 
it very thick; but then, indeed, it was of the 
diſtinct kind. I have met with many other caſes 
like thisz but I flatter myſelf, that theſe I have 
given will be ſufficient to prove, that the coldneſs 
of the air is not ſo prejudicial, as it is generally 
imagined. Hence, I never ſcrupled removing 
from one place to another, juſt taking care to 
have their bodies well covered, ſuch of my ſmall- 
pox patients, as the maſters and miſtreſſes of the 
houſes, in which they happened to be ſeized with 
the diſorder, did not think proper to keep among 
them, for fear of the contagion ;' and 1 can ſo- 
lemnly avow, that I could never perceive, that 
the patients thus treateF; ever found themſelves 
the worſe for it. 


S E C T. MCCCLXCV, 


F595 R, though phyſicians ſeldom think 
of this indication (1388), in the ſmall- 
pox; and ſeldomer of this method (1393, 
1 394) z providence, nevertheleſs, has. often 
beſtowed upon the latter, even in that 
caſe, ſufficient ſucceſs to prove the good- 
neſs of it. 


When the ſmall-pox happens to prevail epi- 
demically, there is no phyſician, but what ſuſ- 
pects it, when called to any one labouring under 
a continued fever, who has not already had that 
diſorder. But, when it only attacks one perſon 
or another, here and there, ſporadically, in large 

5 N 4 towns, 
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towns a thing which often happens, in conſe- 
quence of ſtrangers bringing along with them 
the contagion they had picked up in other places; 
then, phyſicians, thoſe eſpecially, whoſe thoughts 
are. all taken up by their extenſive practice, 
are apt to loſe ſight of that diſorder, and treat 
it as an acute inflammatory fever. The great 
Boerbaave himſelf candidly confeſſes, in the letter 
of his I have given in my commentary upon his 
1393d aphoriſm, that this happened, even 
himſelf, when called to the young man men- 
tioned in that letter, though ſeized with a 
ſmall- pox of the very worſt kind, For, as the 
atient's very diſorderly and debauched way of 
ite, particularly in the height of ſummer, might 
very well be ſuſpected of having laid the foun- 
dations of an acute hAmmatory fever, he did 
not, in the beginning of the diſorder, dream of 
the ſmall-pox, but boldly uſed the antiphlogiſtic 
method ; nor had he, as he himſelf tells us, any 
reaſon to repent it when, he afterwards ſaw 
the pimples break out. I have known the ſame 
thing happen to many others, who could not 
with any degree of patience hear of the antiphlo- 
giſtic method; and, accordingly, they never 
failed expreſſing their ſurpriſe at the happy iſſue 
of it; nay, they made no ſcruple of affirming, 
with the utmoſt indignation, that theſe patients 
could not have eſcaped, but that the predeſtined 
time of their death was not as yet arrived; they, 
therefore, never made the leaſt alteration in the 
treatment of their other ſmall-pox patients, but 
ſtrenuouſly perſiſted in their old practice of pre- 
ſcribing the warm regimen, and alexipharmic 
remedies. Ballonius candidly tells us: Ino ino- 
pinato venam ſecuimus, et medicamentum purgans 
dedimus, quibus die ſequente aut poſtridie apparerent 
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Variolæ, et melius multo habuerunt, quam quibus 
non auſi frimus idem exhibere : fic parum probabile, 
quod dicitur, minus affatim erumpere puſtulas, ft cor- 
pus ante purgaveris. Dominus de inſula de /umma 
difficultate deglutiundi (que erat tantum morbillo- 
rum latentium ſoboles, nos autem nil tale ſuſpici- 
bamur) conquerabatur ; inſignis febris. Eluimus 
aluum clyſmate, venam metu ſynanches ſecuimus ; 
ſequent: die exanthemata apparent; et brevi tamen 
convaluit. Nay, I have unadviſedly bled, and 
% purged ſome of my patients, on whom 
* the ſmall-· pox broke out the next day, or the 
day after; and yet they found themſelves 
much the better for it; much better than thoſe, 
* whom I could not prevail on myſelf to treat 
« in the ſame manner: it is not, therefore, pro- 
« bable, as it is imagined, that the pimples will 
« not come out ſo copiouſly, when the body has 
« been previouſly purged. A gentleman hap- 
„ pening to complain of a very great difficulty 
& in ſwallowing, (which proceeded entirely from 
« the meazles ſtill lurking in him, without my 
e ſuſpecting any thing of the matter), attended 
« with an high fever, I preſcribed him a clyſter, 
« and bled him to prevent a ſynanches ; next 
« day, the pimples appeared; but, notwith- 
« ſtanding this treatment, he ſpeedily recover- 
* ed (1/).” This great phyſician was neither 
afraid nor aſhamed to change his opinion, on 
finding the antiphlogiſtic method ſucceed ſo well 
in theſe diſorders. - The firſt precepts of the 
healing art were derived from an attentive ob- 
ſervation of thoſe things, which do good or harm 


) Epidem. et ephimer, Lib, I. Coaſtitut. 4, Tom I. 
pag. 24. 5 
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in the ſeveral diſorders of the human body; and 
phyſic ſtill ſtands in need of the ſame helps, as 
it is impoſſible to deduce every thing relating to 
theſe diſorders, @ priori. The reader may con- 
ſult what I have already ſaid on this occafion, in 
my commentary on the ſecond number of the 
602d aphoriſm, in which I ſpoke of this excellent 
rule of our art. Sydenham, ſo univerſally eſteem- 
ed for his great ſagacity in inveſtigating the na- 
ture of diſeaſes, and his candour in communicat- 
ing his diſcoveries, was ever careful to obſerve, 
whether the method he took with any diſorder, 
ſucceeded or not; and by this means he owns he 
immediately contrived to detect his own miſtakes, 
and correct them ſucceſsfully, when any new epi- 
demical diſorder happened to break out. 

Seeing, therefore, the method of treating the 
ſmall· pox with the ſame remedies, that are found 
to anſwer in inflammatory diſeaſes, has been fo 
often crowned with ſucceſs, we may ſafely re- 
commend it in the firſt ſtage of that diſorder, 
when attended with the ſymptoms the reader may 
ſee enumerated in the 1382d aphoriſm. For, 
by this means, we may rationally hope to hinder 
all, or at leaſt, moſt of the pimples from ever 
coming to ſuppurate; or, in caſe the diſorder 
- ſhould, in its own nature, prove ſo bad, as to 
forbid all hopes of a gentle reſolution of the 

imples, this method may ſtill prove of ſervice 
=, taming the diſorder, allaying the fury of the 
worſt ſymptoms uſually attending it, ſuch as de- 
liriums, ſtupors, ſuffocations, burning heats, &c. 
and ſo, not only enable the patient to withſtand 
theſe evils the longer, but, at length, perhaps, 
happily get over them, as from ſeveral obſerva- 
tions, to which entire credit may be given, we 

have reaſon to conclude. 
SECT. 
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HIS diſorder, when it has gone 
through its firſt ſtage, which I call 

the ſtage of contagion, enters upon its ſe-, 
cond, the courſe of which is as follows. 
Firſt, the ſkin of the head and the face; 
then, preſently, that of the hands and 
arms; and, next, the trunk and inferior 
parts, are covered over with ſmall red 
ſpecks, like thoſe of flea-bites ; upon which 
the ſymptoms immediately become milder 
(1383). Theſe ſpecks, turning to very 
red 'pimples, encreaſe, from one moment 
to another, in point of number and 
ſize, and elevation above the ſkin ; they 
grow inflamed ; the ſkin becomes tenſe, 
painful, and hot; there enſues an obſtruc- 
tion of the circulation; an - obſtruction of 
the perſpiration ; hence ariſes. a greater 
repulſion of the humours to the internal 
parts; a fever; an uneaſineſs; a dyſpnea ; 
a ſorenefs in the throat; an angina; a diar- 
rhæa; a dyſentery ; a diſcharge of blood 
from the bladder; an hzmoptoe ; a red, hot, 
and painful, inflammation of the ſkin be- 
tween the pimples, which, in four, five, or 
ſix days after the coming out, are perfectly 
ſuppurated, and become ſo many impoſt- 
humes. This ſtage, viz. that from the ap- 
I pearance 
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pearance of the pimples to their impoſthu- 
mation, I call the ſtage of inflammation. 
Its duration is generally of four or five 
days, according to the nature of the epi- 
demy, weather, regimen, ſeaſon, &c. ſo 
as to make the day of ſuppuration coincide 
with the eighth day from the beginning of 
the diſorder ; at this period the blood is 
greatly inflamed. 


It is now become cuſtomary with phyſicians 


to divide the courſe of the ſmall-pox into three 


ſtages: the firſt is from the beginning of the 
diſorder to the eruption of the pimples ; the ſe- 


cond, from the eruption of the pimples, to their 


turning to ſo many, abſceſſes ; the third, which 
is called the laſt, from this perfect maturation of 
the pimples, to the diſorder's terminating in 
death, health, or ſome other diſorder (ſee ſect. 
591). This is a very uſeful, as well as juſt, divi- 
ſion of the courſe of the ſmall-pox, as not only 
the diſorder is attended with different ſymptoms at 
theſe different periods, but often requires a very 


different kind of treatment. 


Now, it is uſual to date the beginning of the 
ſmall-pox from the firſt ſenſation of illneſs, 
which is generally an horripilation and ſtiffneſs, 
which are immediately followed by a fever ; for 
which reaſon, this ſtage is termed by ſome, the 
feveriſh ſtage (n). It may, notwithſtanding, be 
properly enough called the ſtage of contagion , 
ſince it is in this period of the diſorder, the con- 
tagion applied to the body becomes active; and, 


by 
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by diſturbing its hitherto orderly functions, cauſes 
ſickneſs, and aſſimilates to itfelf a portion of the 
hitherto healthy humours. Afterwards, this viti- 
ated part of the humours comes to be ſet down, 
by a critical metaſtaſis, upon the external ſurface 
of the body ; the pimples begin to riſe ; and the 
ſecond ſtage of the diſorder commences, which 
is not, however, always attended with a fever. 
The firſt ſtage, or ſtage of contagion, is apt to 
be pretty ſhort, when the pimples come out in 
great numbers, and flow into each other; but 
long, when they are few, with ſome diſtance be- 
tween them; in which caſe, therefore, the diſor- 
der is called a diſtinct ſmall - pox. | 
The ſecond ſtage of the ſmall-pox is computed 


from the time of the firſt pimples beginning to 


appear; and it is then, principally, a certain di- 
agnoſis may be had; as, during the ſtate of con- 
tagion, there will ever remain ſome doubts con- 
cerning the nature of the diforder the patient is 
breeding, as I have already obſerved. 

It is generally on the face the little ſpecks firſt 
ſhew themſelves ; and then they are ſometimes fo 
very ſmall, as Sydenham obſerves (u), as not to 
exceed in bigneſs the punctures made by the 
fineſt needles ; ſoon after, they become broader, 
and pretty like marks left by fleas, which we call 
flea-bites z from which, however, they may be 
diſtinguiſhed by not having in their center any 
mark like that left by the proboſcis of the flea, in 
its endeavours to come at the blood. But, if it 
is on the face and neck, the pimples are fixſt to 
be ſeen, it is only becauſe theſe parts are more 


(#) Sect. 3. cap. 2, pag. 163. 


expoſed; 
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expoſed ; for I have ſeen them as early on the 
hairy part of the head, as on the face, of thoſe 
perſons whoſe heads happened to be cloſe ſhaved. 
at that time. Soon after, nay, ſometimes, al- 
molt at the ſame time, the pimples appear here 
and there, on the arms and hands; and generally 
later on the trunk of the body; on which, how- 
ever, when the ſmall-pox happens to be of a 
diſtin&t and mild nature, very few if any pim- 
ples ever come out. The inferior parts of the 

body are uſually the laſt viſited by them. 
As ſoon as the pimples begin to appear, the 
ſymptoms, which accompanied the diſorder in its 
firſt ſtage, immediately abate ; nay, ſometimes 
totally ceaſe, or to ſuch a degree as to make the 
patient think himſelf well again, as Sydenham has 
very juſtly remarked (o); and as have experienced 
in myſelf, and ſince obſerved in others, eſpeci- 
ally in thoſe who happenened to know nothing 
of the pimples being come out, or did not much 
fear the diſorder, as is generally the caſe with 
young perſons z accordingly, the poor children 
in the country, when ill of the ſmall-pox, im- 
mediately get out of bed, at this period, if the 
diſorder happens to be of the diſtinct kind; nay, 
it is with much difficulty they can be kept within 
doors. In grown-up perſons, however, let them 
find themſelves ever ſo well in other reſpects, there 
ſtill remains, even though they ſhould be but 
lightly cloathed, a propenſity to ſwear, till the 
pimples have attained their maturity ; for then 
this propenſity to ſweat generally goes off, of 
its own accord. Sometimes, however, even 
grown up perſons, particularly girls of delicate 
| .* conſtitutions, 
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conſtitutions, and fine nerves, ſuffer themſelves, 
through want of courage, to be again diſordered 
by the very dread of what may yet happen, let 
the ſmall- pox, which has viſited them, be ever 
ſo mild and gentle, For this reaſon, a phy ſici an 
ſhould never viſit ſuch patients, but with a cheer- 
ful, pleaſant countenance; and, in order to raiſe 
their ſpirits, never leave them, withoutpromiſing 
them, not only the recovery of their health, but 
the preſervation of their beauty. I once ſaw a 
phyſician form the moſt frightful conjectures, on 
obſerving, in a beautiful gil, whilſt the ſmall- 
pox was coming out upon her, a great uneaſineſs, 
a fluttering pulſe, a difficulty of breathing, and 
a pale face. For my part, as the diſorder had 
proved mild during the whole of the firſt Rage, 
and theſe new ſymptoms aroſe, on her viewing her 
face, defiled with a few ſpots, in a looking glaſs, 
I boldly bid her be in no pain for either her 
health or her beauty; and made myſelf anſwera- 
ble for the ſafety of both; at the ſame time put- 
ting her in mind of a_lady of her acquaintance, 
who had likewiſe had the ſmall-pox, and of whom 
it might now juſtly be ſaid : 


Morborum pigmenta abeunt, facieſque renitet, 
Purior, et ſpeculo lævior ipſa ſus. 


A ceſſation of the ſymptoms, which had given 
the other phyſician ſo much uneaſineſs, was the 
conſequence ; and the diſorder performed its ſub- 
ſequent ſtages with the utmoſt gentleneſs. | 
The-pimples, which as yet looked like ſo many 
fat ſpots, level with the ſkin, now begin to riſe ;. 
and new ones like them make their appearance 
ſucceſſively, on different parts of the body ; for, 
they do not all come out together and at _ 
unleſs 
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unleſs in the worſt kind of the confluent ſmall- 
pox; in which an immenſe quantity of the mor- 
boſe matter furiouſly ruſhes on every part of the 
external and internal ſkin, producing every where 
ſwarms of very ſmall pimples. Otherwiſe, the 
eruption of the pimples generally takes up three 
days, eſpecially in the diſtinct and gentle kind of 
ſmall-pox, in which they begin to appear on the 
fourth day, and are ſeldom or never all out till the 
ſeventh, as has been very well obſerved by a 
celebrated author, who is of opinion Bac arte 
cautum eſſe, ut natura vim morbi, in partes fibi 
invicem continuatas diviſam, facilius perferat et 
ſuſtineat: that things were thus contrived, in 
order that nature might the more eaſily en- 
« dure and conquer the violence of the diſorder, 
& by its being thus divided into different ſtages, 
„ though all immediately ſucceeding each 
« other (p).” It is, likewiſe, a fact, that all the 
pimples do not ſuppurate together ; for, thoſe on 
the inferior members ſhall ſtill continue turgid 
with pus, whilſt thoſe on the face are drying up, 
and even falling off. This, too, however, I have 
frequently obſerved, that, thoygh ſome of the pim- 
ples on the face came out later than others, yet 
all of them, if diſtinct, were full of ripe pus, 
on the eighth day. The ſame thing happens 
with regard to the inferior members; viz. that 
- the pimples on theſe parts come out likewiſe at 
different times; and, though they ripen later 
than thoſe on the face, yet they all ripen together, 
as thoſe on the face do. Another circumſtance, 
which perhaps may be thought worth notice, is, 
that all the pimples do not attain the ſame ſize ; 

+26 | I have 
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I have very often ſeen ſome very ſmall pimples 
peep out amongſt other very large ones, when 
diſtin, and fill at the ſame time, and with the 
ſame kind of pus. I have ſometimes, too, ob- 
ſerved theſe ſmall pimples come out much later 
than the Jarge ones, namely, on the ſixth or 
ſeventh day of the diſeaſe, and yet ripen and 
dry up together with them. This, indeed, I muſt 
own, has not been the caſe with all my ſmall- 
pox patients; but an author of undoubted cre- 
dit, aſſures us, that the firſt eruption of the pimples 
is always ſucceeded by another, on the ſeventh 
day, from the firſt commencement of the 
diſeaſe z but that this ſecond ſwarm ripens at the 
ſame time with the firſt (q). Are we hence to 
conclude, that, on this occaſion, the morboſe 
matter ſooner acquires its proper degree of matu- 
rity, in conſequence of its having been better 
ſubdued by longer flowing in the veſſels along, 
with the healthy humours ? It looks; as if 
Rhazes had obſeryed ſomething like this, though 
he does not ſeem to affirm, that it is always the 
caſe, but only when the quantity of the morboſe 
matter happens to be any way conſiderable, His 
words are: Variole duplicate copiam materiæ indi- 
rrut : quod fi jint de genere ſanabili, id ſalutem por- 
lendit, jj vero ſint de genere lathali, interritum: 
„ A ſecond. ſwarm. of pimples indicates a copi- 
© ouſneſs of matter z which, if the diſorder is 
& curable, may be conſidered as a.ſign of teco- 
te very; otherwiſe, of death (r).“ e 

Theſe pimples grow pretty faſt; and, unleſs 
the inflammation can be reſolved by perpetual fo- 
mentations, and ſuitable remedies; a ſubje& which 

Vol. XV. B 
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(r) Mead de Variol. et Morbil. pag. 193. 
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has been ſpoken of already, and will be ſpoken 
of again in the 1 399th Sect. they all turn, about 
the eight day, into ſo many little abſeeſſes. Now, 
J have already obſerved, in my commentary on 
the 386th aphoriſm, which treats of an inflam - 
mation, that we can then alone reaſonably expect 
to be able to cure an inflammation in the way of 
reſolution, when the humours are mild, their 
motions gentle, and the obſtruent cauſe not too 
fettled ; for which reaſon, unleſs the diforder is of 
a mild nature, or the too great impetuoſity of 
the humours has been happily checked, by the 
antiphlogiſtic method, during the ſtage of con- 
tagion; their too great ſizineſs fufficiently cor- 
rected ; and their channels, withal, rendered more 
pliable and permeable ; we are not to look for 
any reſolution of the inflamed pimples : a ſuppu- 
uration muſt infallibly follow; and, in the worſt 
kind of the diſorder, a gangrene ; an evil which we 
ſhould, by every means our art can ſug- 
geſt, endeavour to prevent; and for this reaſon, 
could no other be alſf:gned, when there is 
no avoiding a ſuppuration, we ſhould exert 
 . ourſelves to obtain a mild and kindly one, 
- which the obſtructed veſſels may be ſeparated, 
along with the matter obſtructing them, from the 
_ . unobſtructed living ones, and both converted into 


” Bur, while this is doing, all the ſymptoms of 
the inflammation are upon the encreaſe, as I have 
already obſerved in my commentary on the 
87th aphoriſm z namely, the pain, heat, pulſe, 

| Sl &c, Nay, the inſtammation of the pimples 
fpreads to the contiguous parts; and, therefore, 
when the pimples happen to be numerous, the 
Whole ſkin becomes tenſe, painful, and hot ; the 
circulation through the cutaneous . 
icted 3 
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ſtructed; and, of courſe, the perſpiration; the 
ſmall veſſels being unnaturally dilated to admit 
the thicker humours ; and, at the ſame time, as 
unnaturally compreſſed from without by the 
contiguous large ones. 

It muſt, therefore, be obvious, that the ſymp- 
toms, enumerated in the aphoriſm now under 
conſideration, can never obtain, but when the 
pimples are in great numbers; for, when that is 
not the caſe, it is but a ſmall portion of the whole 
ſkin, that can be inflamed ; the reſt muſt continue 
free from complaint, and the ſubſequent ſuppuration 
of the pimples probably proceed without giving 
the patient any great uneaſineſs. I ſay, ee 
as, let the pimples be ever ſo few, they may prove 
very troubleſome, if they happen to light on ſuch 
parts of the body, as cannot conveniently endure 
the ſymptoms uſually attending a ſuppuration. 
Thus, I have ſeen a fingle pimple in the præpu- 
tium of a child, cauſe a very troubleſome phy- 
moſis, the tunica celluloſa of the parts being 

thereby ſwelled to ſuch a ſtrange degree, as 
render the diſcharge of urine very difficult, Eve- 
ry one knows, that the ſmalleſt matter is ſufficient 
to make the eye lids ſwell enormouſly ; and that 
they are generally ſwelled, more or leſs, after 
Deep, even in perſons who ail nothing. Now, 
'fhould only a few pimples happen to beſet the 
eye- lids, or that ſpot under the inferior eye - lid, 
where the ſkin is very looſe, the eye - lids muſt 
well to ſuch a degree, while theſe pimples are 
ſuppurating, that it will be impoſſible to part 
them, till the ſuppuration is over, the pimples 
begin to dry up, and the ſwelling occaſioned by 
them comes, of couiſe, to ſubſide. But this is 
often attended with very diſagreeable conſe- 
quences, eſpecially in children, whom it, is ſo 
O 2 hard 
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hard to keep from perpetually rubbing their eye- 
lids, in order to remove the obſtacle by which 
they think they are kept from ſeeing; inſtead of 
which they only encreaſe the irritation already 
cauſed in the eyes by the diſorder, often in- 
flame the bulb of it, and give occaſion to the ſtag- 
nation of ſharp tears within the cloſed eye-lids 
which tears, being rendered till ſharper by ſuch 
ſtagnation, corrode every thing near them, 
and ſometimes induce an incurable blindneſs, by 
rendering the whole of the cornea perfectly opa- 
gue ; for, we have no inſtance of the pimples 
having ever occupied the tunica adnata, or the 
cornea, but only the eye-lids ; but, then, they 
attack, not only the exterior ſurface of thoſe 
parts; but likewiſe their interior ſurface, 
which is ſo cloſely interwoven with blood veſſels, 
as ſcarce to ſhew any thing elſe ; and theſe veſſels 
muſt, when inflamed, very eaſily communicate 
their inflammation to the bulb of the eye. The 
illuſtrious Hoffman has made the ſame remark (5). 
Unleſs, therefore, the eye-lids are defended by 
perpetual fomentations, and now and then gently 
injected with ſome pure lukewarm water, through 
the ſlit of the eyebrows, with a fine fiphon, in 
order to waſh away the ſharp tears accumulated 
under them ; not only the ſight may be injured, 
but totally deſtroyed, In like manner, I have, 
in ſome patients, ſeen a few pimples, that lay 
hid under the callous epidermis of the foles of 
the feet, cauſe ſuch an intolerable itching, as 
could ſcarce be eaſed by the perpetual application 
of a warm decoction of the moſt emollient herbs. 


ade In 
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In other patients, however, I have obſerved a 
great number of pimples in the ſame place, with- 
out their cauſing any great uneaſineſs. Some 
times a troubleſome itching is felt in other parts 
of the body, while the pimples are coming out; 
and this itching may be caſed in the ſame man- 
ner (). 

Now, by ſuppoſing thoſe ſymptoms, which take 
place on the external parts of the body, during the 
ſuppuration of the inflamed pimples, to hold good 
of the internal parts, when theſe happen to be 
affected in the ſame way, as it will appear in 
the 1403d ſect. they ſometimes are, we cannot be 
any longer at a loſs to account for the great dan- 
ger, with which the ſmall-pox is attended, and 
the very different ſymptoms which ſometimes oc- 
cur, during the courſe of it, and afford a pro- 
portionably different prognoſis, It would be a 
troubleſome and tedious taſk, to inveſtigate the 
injuries, which every one of the viſcera in parti» 
cular muſt ſuffer, when beſet with pimples; and, 
perhaps, there can be no great neceſſity for it, as 
we have already treated of the inflammatory diſ- 
orders of the viſcera, One inſtance, at leaſt, will 
be ſufficient, as it may be eaſily applied to every 
other caſe. | | 

In the ſtage of contagion, when the fever hap- 
pens to be violent, the patients are often troubled 
with a delirium; yet phyſicians of any ſxill do 
not always look upon this, as a fatal omen. But, 
ſhould this delirium continue during the erup- 
tion of the pimples, when all the other ſymp- 
toms have ceaſed z or ſhould it only remit for a 
time, to return with greater fury, whilſt the 

Q 3 pimples 
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pimples on the ſkin grow more inflamed and be- 
gin to ſuppurate; then, indeed, there is but toq 
Jjuſt reaſon to fear, that the meninges of the brain 
are affected in the ſame manner with the external 
Kin of the body; that is, that they are inflamed, 
and thereby of courſe rendered liable to all the 
conſequences of an inflammation, which are apt 
to prove ſo fatal when this part of the head hap- 
pens to be the ſeat of them, and of which T have 
already treated in the hiftory of the Phreni- 
7s, given in the 775th Sect. The celebrated 
Friend. conſidered furious delirium as one of 
the worſt ſigns, when it happened to ſeize the 
Penn after the eruption; and no wonder, fince, 

s he himſelf expreſsly tells us, he never ſaw any 
patient afflicted with ir during that period of the 
ſmall-pox, get the better of the diſorder (). 
He, then, by way of ſpecimen, gives us the 
caſe of a perſon, who, though his pimples were 
not only diſtinct, but few, began to grow fleep- 
leſs, and rave, on the fourth day after the erup- 
tion; this reſtleſſneſs and alienation of mind was 
followed by a perpetual garrulity ; ſparkling eyes, 
2 rolling in their ſockets, and ſuffuſed 

ith tumified blood veſſels; a total want of 
ſleepz trembling; and, at length, death. On 
opening his head, all the veſſels of the brain were 
n d full of blood, as to be ready to burſt 
with it. Now, on the fourth day after the erup- 
tion, all the pimples, and even the eee 
' Tkin, are inflamed to a very great degree; fo 
that, ſuppoſing it to fare no better with the brain, 
it is impoſſible all the ſymptoms of a pbreniti 
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ſhould not follow (w). Theſe obſervations of 
Friend's are all confirmed by Hillary, who more- 
over takes notice, that, in caſes like this, the phy- 
ſician, on examining the pupil of the patient's 
eye, will be ſure to find the bottom of it of a 

littering flame-red colour; which he likewiſe 

ks upon as a very bad ſign (x). 

As often as I happened to mert with caſes like 
theſe, in the courſe of my practice, I made no 
ſcruple of boldly preſcribing every thing recom- 
mended, in the 781ft Sect. for the cure of a 
phrenitis; and it is with the greateſt pleaſure I 
recolle& my having ſaved many a patient, who 
was but juſt not entirely given over. The read- 
er may remember, that the two caſes deſcribed in 
the letter of the very illuſtrious Boerbaave, given 
in the commentary on his 1393d aphoriſm, are of 
the ſame kind with the foregoing z; and we may 
learn from that great man's treatment of them, 
the benefit which may be expected from 
that I am now recommending, Hence, therefore, 
we may conclude, that deliriums in the ſmall- 

x ariſe from the exceſſive febrile impetuoſity, 
intenſe heat, and rarefaction, of the blood, as 
likewiſe the too great fullneſs of the blood-veſſels; 
and that they muſt of courſe, generally ceaſe, on 
correcting the above bad qualities in the blood, 
and eaſing the blood veſſels ; nay, theſe deliriums 
uſually ceaſe of themſelves, at the time of the 
eruption, when all the other ſymptoms likewiſe 
diſappear. But when theſe deliriums do not ceaſe 
at that period; or when, if they do ceaſe, it is 
only to return with greater fury, at the time when 
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the pimples on the ſkin. ate highly inflamed, 
and are on the point of ſuppurating, then there 
zs juſt reaſon to apprehend, . that the maninges of 
the brain are beſet with pimples, eſpecially if 
thoſe on the external ſkin happen to be diſtinct 
and not very numerous; and, of courſe, not 
qualified, in their own nature, to produce. ſuch 
conſiderable ſymptoms z Lobb, has very judici- 
ouſly diſtinguiſhed theſe two kinds of delirium, 
in. the ſmall-pox (y). Nor can it appear. any 
way ſingular, that, even in caſes, in which but a 
few pimples have taken poſſeſſion of the menin- 
ges, the delirium, with a coma vigil, and other 
terrible complaints, ſhould laſt the whole time of 
the inflammation and ſuppuration of the pimples; 
and that, afterwards, on the reſt of the pimples 
coming to dry up, in conſequence of their ſuppu- 
ration having been compleated, every thing ſhould 
become quiet again; and the patient recover, the 
pus of ſuch pimples being again reſorbed into 
the veſſels; as in that. caſe the pimples cannot, - 
on account of their fewneſs, leave any bad im- 
preſſions behind them on that important part. 
We read of another caſe like this, in the ſame 
author, namely that of a grown up woman ill of 
a diſtinct ſmall-pox, whole delirium began with 
the diſorder, and held. her till the end of ir, and 
who recovered, notwithſtanding, though ſhe could 
hardly be prevailed upon to take any remedies, or 
much nouriſhment. | But then, it is to be obſerv- 
ed, that her menſes broke out the third day of 
the diſorder, and continued to flow ſeaſonably 
during the following 80 (z) for this eyacua- 


tion 


(y) Of the Small-Pox, pag. TX 
(x) Of the Small-Pox, Page 254. and 52 
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tion may very well be ſuppoſed to have been of 
great ſervice, by leſſening the fullneſs of the veſ- 
4els, and diverting the impetus of the blood from 
the head. Be that as it will, there is no deny- 
ing, that a delirium ought to be deemed exceed - 
ingly dangerous at the time of the eruption of the 
pimples, when there is no room for attributing it 
to the violence of the fever, or the too great 
rarefaction of the humours. Hence Baglivi, to 
guard againſt ſuch an evil, tells us: Si circa quar- 
tum, cum jam erumpunt, caput impetunt cum magno 
calore, anxietate, motibus tendinum ſub ſultoriis, 
Sc. flatim impero cucurbitulas ſcarificatis ſcapulis, 
et momento fere, facta quaſi furentis ſanguinis re- 
vullione, omnia prædidta ſymptomata velut in ovo 
ſuffocantur, et paulo poſt feliciter erumpunt vari- 
ole, ut ſepius vidimus: If, about the fourth day, 
* when the pimples begin to come out, they 
make at the head, attended with a great anxi- 
* ety, ſubſultory motions of the tendons, &c. I 
„ immediately order the ſhoulders to be ſcarified 
and cupped ; and, in an inſtant almoſt, all the 
foregoing ſymptoms are ſtifled, if I may uſe the 
expreſſion, in the very cradle, by a revulſion, 
as it were, of the furious blood; and ſoon 
after the pimples come out kindly; as I have 
< very often experienced (a).“ 
But, independent of the evils occaſioned by 
the inflamed pimples occupying ſome of the inter- 
nal parts of the body, and thus being put in a 
condition to diſturb their functions, there will 
ariſe other ſymptoms, if thoſe on the external 
ſkin happen to be in any great number. For, 
in this caſe, almoſt every part of the ſkin will 


* 
4 


56 
* 
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become inflamed, and the repulſion of the hu- 


mours to the internal parts muſt be ꝓroportion- 


ably encreaſed. But, it is when the face, and the 
Kin of the head, happen to be covered with nu- 


merous ſwarms of pimples, that the greateſt miſ- 


chief is to be dreaded; as, in that caſe, the 
numberleſs little arterious branches of the exter- 
nal carotid will be rendered impervious; and the 
reſt, of courſe, though they ſtill continue per- 
vious, will be proportionably compreſſed; as 


likewife the branches} of the internal carotid, 


which pervade every part of the encephalon. 
Hence often enſues a ſwelling in the internal 


membrane of the noſtrils, and in that which lines 


the inſide of the mouth and throat; attended 


with a copious | diſcharge of a liquid matter, 


which ſometimes proves of a pretty tenacious 
quality. It is upon this account Sydenham has 


obſerved, that, in the confluent ſmall pox, there 
ſometimes enſues à ſpitting, at the firſt coming 


out of the pimples, and ſometimes not till a day 
or two after (0. Children, in the ſame kind of 
ſmall-pox, are apt to be troubled with a diarrhza, 
owing perhaps, to their ſwallowing a great quan- 
tity of thir own very ſharp ſaliva ; for, ſome fa- 


mous authors think, that part of the morboſe 
matter goes off that way, eſpecially when the quan- 
tity happens to be too great, to be all exhauſted 
by the eruption of the pimples. Thus, Morton, 


with a great deal of reaſon, is for our conſider. 
ing ſalivation as an infallible ſymptoma veneni 
| 6 glandulas cutis in parte tantum proiruft ; 


ymptom of the poiſon being eliminated 


* only in part by_the glands of the {kin (a 
i 2 


{4)SeR. 3, cap. 2 Pag- 169. 
( Pyretolog. cap. 8, pag. 71. 
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And hence, too, it is, that, as, he ſays in another 
place: Ptyaliſmus, eruptionem comitans malus eff, 
guia venenum per Tegiam viam non ſatis eleminari 
Heenificat : * Spnting, when it accompanies the 
eruption, is an unwelcome circumſtance, as it 
* ſhews that the poiſon does not paſs off, in ſuffi- 
* cient quantity, by the high road (4). No doubt, 
it appears from ſeveral obſervations, that it is 
only the ſmall-pox of the worſt kind, that is at» 
tended with any falivation ; and that, therefore, 
conſidered merely as a fign, it cannot be deemed 
a good one; till there is great reaſon to think, 
that, as a diſcharge, it muſt prove uſeſul in ſuch a 
ſmall-pox, ſince all the other ſymptoms have 
been known to be aggravated by the ſuppreſſion 
of it, as it will hereafter appear. Certain it is, 
that Baglivi, when collecting practical rules from 
the moſt approved authors, as well as his own 
obſervations, has not ſcrupled to affirm : Qui in 
wariolis maxime ſputant, raro moriuntur, millum- 
que in variolis ſputatorem mortuum vidi: Such 
as ſpit to a great degree in the ſmall · pox, ſel- 
dom die; for my part, I never ſaw any one 
** die, who ſpitted in that diſorder (*).? But, 
whether it is a portion of the morboſe matter, that 
is thus eliminated by falivation or a diarrhza, 
even the great Sydenham did not chuſe to deter- 
mine, owning, like himſelf, that all he meant 
was to write the hiſtory of the diſorder, and not 
ſolve the problems which related to it (e). "This 
opinion, however, does not appear improbable ; 
and we might come at the truth, by trying tb 
communicate the fmall-pox, in the way of ino- 
| 5 0] culation, 


(4) Ibid. © | 
(*) Prax, Med. Lib. I. pag. 6z. 
. Seck. Ul. cap, 2. pag. 169. 
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culation, by means of threads imbued with that kind 


ol ſaliva; but, then, it might appear ſomewhat cru- 


el, to apply to an healthy body, a contagion taken 
from one ill of the confluent ſmall - pox, before we 
knew, for certain, whether or no the virulence 
of the diſorderſdepended on the idioſyncraſy of the 
patient, or the prepoſterous method of treating 
him; or both together; and that the contagion 
is always of the ſame nature, in all ſubjects. 
It ſeldom happens, that the face has many 
pimples, that the noſtrils, mouth, and throat, 
are not likewiſe evidently over- run with great 
numbers of them, which, when they come to be 
inflamed, may very well be ſuppoſed, by their 
irritating ſtimulus, to produce a copious excre- 
tion of a viſcid and mucous faliva. It is well 
known, what great quantities of ſaliva and mu- 


cus are daily -diſcharged by perſons in an an- 


gina. Be that as it will, it is plain, that, when 
the external ſkin of the face comes to be entirely 
inflamed, the unobſtructed veſſels muſt be the 
more ſtrained and dilated for it; and, of courſe, a 
greater quantity of humours muſt be both ſe- 
cerned and excerned. I have already obſerved, 
in my commentary on the 98 8th aphoriſm, of which 
the aphthæ were the ſubject, that, when the little 
mouths of the veſſels have centinued a long time 


mut up by the aphthoſe ſcabs, the ſecretory 


branches are ſo dilated, that, when theſe ſcabs 
come to fall off, there now and then follows a 
copious and conſtant diſcharge of the ſaliva; 
and that this diſcharge ſometimes proves ſufficient 
to exhauſt the ſtrength of the poor patient, al- 
ready impaired by the ſeverity of the preceding 
diſraſe. Now, a ſimilar exceſſive dilatation of the 
veſſels may be ſometimes obſerved in the ſmall- 
pox, and proye ſufficient to make the ſpitting ou 
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laſt the diſorder itſelf; but, when this happens 
to be the caſe, it may be ſafely checked, when the 
diſorder is over, with mild aſtringents; whereas, 
it would not have been ſafe to attempt it ſooner. 
Morton could not help regretting a young maid- 
en lady of diſtinction, who died on the twentieth 
day of the diſorder, through mere exhauſtion by 
an exceſſive ſpitting, unattended with any fever or 
delirium, but only frequent fainting fits; yet, 
there was no checking this diſcharge, as, on its 
ceaſing, a ſuffocation would have probably en- 
ſued (H. | 

It ſometimes happens, that the pimples come 
out, in great numbers, on the hairy part of the 
head; and that without being much attended to, 
as being little ſeen on account of the thick hair 
with which they are covered. In ſuch caſes, I 
have obſerved pretty violent deliriums, and in- 
tenſe pains in the head. I once ſaw, in a girl of 
eight, after a violent fever, a delirium, | and a 
ſleepy coma, during the ſtage of contagion, 
and a very liberal uſe of blood letting, clyſters, 
_ pediluvia, epiſpaſtics, and antiphlogiſtic remedies, 


the pimples begin ro break out on the fourth day, 


both diſtinct, and pretty few in number, but ſmall. 
Still, however, though the fever, intenſe heat, 
and other ſymptoms, abated greatly on the pim- 
ples beginning to appear, the delirium and ſevere 

ain in the head continued : about the end of the 
Fifth day, the delirium, indeed, entirely ceaſed, 
but the pain in the head, not before the diſorder 
itſelf, from which, no:withſtanding, the patient 
happily recovered. But, when, on the drying up 
of the pimples on her face, the mother would 


have 


% Pyretolog. cap, 11. pag. 191. 
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have combed her head, ſhe found great numbers 
of them in poſſeſſion of that part of it, which 
was covered with hair, though her face; as I have 
already ſaid, and all the other parts of the body 
had but few of them, 

Sometimes, when the cutaneous veſſels become 
impervious in conſequence of the ſkin being ins 
flamed, there enſues a diarrhea; occaſioned by the 
repulſion of the humours to the interior parts; 
or even a dyſentery, produced by ſharp humours, 
or an abraſion of the mucous coat of the inteſ- 
tines. But, as, in general, the morboſe matter is 
ſet down near the external ſkin, it was cuſtomary 
with ſeveral phyſicians, to draw the worſt of 
omens from the body's being more open than 
uſual during any ſtage of the ſmall-pox : hence, 
on the firſt appearance of a diarrhea, they did 
all in their power to check it with aſtringent me- 
dicines. In fact, there is no denying, that a 
diarrhza, occaſioned by expoſing the body indiſ- 
ereetly to the cold air, or any notable miſtake with 
regard to diet, cannot but prove very prejudicial 
in the ſmall-pox ; but, otherwiſe, there does not 
appear much reaſon to apprehend any miſchief 
from it. That ſuch diſcharge has been of uſe in 
the firſt ſtage of the ſmall-pox z that called the 
ſtage of contagion has already been proved in the 
commentary on the 1382d ſection ; and, in the 
commentary on the 1394th, it was ſhewn, that 
unleſs, when it proved exceſſive, it did no harm in 
the other ſtages; nay, an artificial diarrhaza has 
been found to give eaſe, eſpecially when a deli- 
rium, - coma, and other ſymptoms gave juſt rea- 
ſon to conclude that the head was affected; as I 
have already taken notice. Sydenham found, that, 


in the confluent ſmall-pox, a diarrhæa has prov- 
| 4.100 
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ed of ſervice to children (g); and, therefore, 
never gave ſuch patients any paregorics, for feat 
of ſtopping that diſcharge, as the doing ſo, he 
thought, might be. attended with fatal eonſe- 


uences (45). But, when the diarrhza proceeded 


m a cold, or ill-timed evacuations, and was 
accompanied by a ſubſidence of the pimples, in 


that caſe he adminiſtered both cordials and opi- 
ates. Violante, too, admoniſhes us to be very. 


cautious what methods we uſe to check a diarrhza, 
which he ſeems to have dreaded moſt-in children 
of four or five years; viz. when it ſeized them 
about the fourteenth day of the diſorder ; as it 
ſometimes ſticks to them, and becomes, bloody, 
or even turns to a real dyſentery (i): in this-caſe, 
however, he uſed no aſtringents, but juſt endea- 
voured, by means of rhubarb, to clear the bow- 
els of the ſharp humours lodged in them; at the 
ſame time that he employed clyſters of milk and 
deers ſuet, and other things of that kind, to 
ſooth the parts eroded by ſuch humours (&). 

But, hæmorrhages, too, are apt to ſupervene 
in this very ſtage of the ſmall-pox ; and theſe 
hemorrhages have different effects. Thoſe by 


the noſe are frequently obſerved to happen in all 


acute diſeaſes, and almoſt always prove benefi- 
cial. It is on this account Galen tells us (ſe ſect. 

41), that, when the word hemorrhage occurs, 
by itſelf, in Hippocrates, it always ſignifies that 
eruption of blood, which has its ſeat in the noſe. 
I have more than once taken notice, in the hiſ- 


. Se. 3. cap. 2. pag. 190 


1 


) lbid. 192. | 
(i) De Val. 2 Morbil. pag. 113. 106. b 4 
(4) Ibid, pag. 114- 5 
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tory of inflammatory diſeaſes, of the great bene 


fits which may be expected in them from diſ- 
charges of this laſt kind; and en are 
almoſt unariimouſly agreed, that they are like- 
wiſe of ſervice, in the firſt ſtage of the ſmall-pox: 


There are thoſe; indeed, who apprehend ſome 


finiſter conſequence from theſe diſcharges, when 
the pimples have already made their appearance; 
and particularly, if they not only turn paliſh, 
but entirely diſappear, as it ſometime happens ; 
for, in this caſe, they dread a retropulſion of the 
morboſe matter towards the internal parts ; and 
even judge that the diſorder will have a fatal 
iſſue. For my part, I can ſafely and ſo- 
temnly affirm, that I never ſaw any evil en- 
ſue from a bleeding at the noſe, in this ſe- 
cond ſtage of the ſmall-pox ; but, on the con- 
trary, a great deal of good. Violante is of opi- 
mon, that we may look upon all as ſafe when 
an hzmorrhage of the noſe immediately follows 
the eruption and riſing of the pimples (J). "Alt 
he feared, was an exceſſive flow of blobd, in 
which caſe he adviſed venæſection and parego- 
rics: however, it was not always he obſerved, 
even à profuſe bleeding at the noſe, prove {6 
detrimental; but that, on the other hand, he 
ſometimes ſaw the diſorder ſtifled by it, in the 


very cradle. Accordingly, he gives us the fol- 


lowing admonition : Si vero, ratione encrmis be- 
morrbagiæ, Variole jam erupte diſſipentur, evaneſ- 
cant, a conſpectu ſe auferant, et febris ceteraque 
pariter abeant, nihil temendum; naturam enim mor- 
boſam materiam hacce via ejeciſſe compertum eſt, 
« But ſhould the pimples, which are already come 
„ out, happen to diſperſe, vaniſh, and diſappear, 
« and the fever and every other ſymptom ceaſe, 
in 

(/) De Variol. et Morbil. pag, 114, 11g. 
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& in conſequence of an exceſſive hemorrhage, we 
* ought to make ourſelves eaſy ; as it is then 
% plain, that nature has expelled the morboſe 
* matter that way.“ In like manner, an hæmorr- 
hage of the noſe has been attended with happy 
conſequences in the ſmall-pox excited by inocu- 
lation, if it did not happen till the pimples had 
already made their appearance (m). 

Nor could J ever obſerve, that the flowing of 
the menſes did any harm to perſons ill of the ſmall- 
pox, even though it happened at the very time of 
the eruption; I never found it to check that 
proceſs ever ſo little. Diembroeck, indeed, ob- 
ſerved, that, when, in the ſmall-pox, the menſes 
happened to flow before their uſual time, the 
diſorder ended in death. It does not, however, ap- 
pear altogether ſure, that this is to be attributed to 
the menſtrual diſcharge. For his words are : 
Tdque in hoc morbo etiam alias multoties a nobis ob- 
ſervatum, cum valida fit ſanguinis abullitio, et copio- 
ſiffime variolæ profiliunt, fine febris et ſymptomatum 
imminutione, tunc peſſimum, imo lethale, ſignum eſſe, 
I menſtrua extra periodi tempus erumpant. I have, 
« ljkewile, often obſerved, on other occaſions, 
« that, when, in the ſmall-pox, the ebullition of 
e the blood happens to be violent, and the pim- 
e ples come out in very great numbers, without 
* any dimunition of the fever and ſymptoms, 
& then the flowing of the menſes, out of their 
« uſual time, is a very bad, nay, a fatal ſign ().“ 
Now, there is not a'fingle phyſician, who does not 
look upon it as a very bad ſign, if the ſymproms 
do not abate on the coming out of the — 

0 


(m) Academ, de Chirurg. Tom. II, pag, 560. 
- (=) De Variol. et Morbill, pag. 296. 
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10 that, in the caſe given by Diemerbroeck, there 
needed no menſtrual diſcharge to conſtitute a bad 
prognoſis; beſides, by the very manner of his 
deſcribing this caſe, it appears, that not only this 
ſo much cenfured flow of the menſes was preceded 
by fatal ſigns, but that a great miſtake had been 
made in the method of cure. The patient, a 


. ſtrong phletoric maiden of three and twenty, had 


taken a doſe of Venice treacle and wine, which 
brought on a profuſe ſweat, during which the 
pimples came out; and her fever and uneaſineſs, 
inſtead of abating thereupon, became more vi- 
olent ; beſides, her ſtrength was ſo impaired, that 
Diembroeck was afraid to give her any thing but 
crab's eyes, a little boiled barley, and a pleaſant 
julep. Hence it appears, that we have no very 
juſt grounds for aſcribing the fatal iſſue of the 
diſorder, to the flowing of the menſes before their 
uſual period, It looks, however, as if Diembroeck 
did not think well of the menſes flowing, in the 
ſmall-pox, even at their uſual time; though it is 


a general rule in practice, that the more functions 


remain entire and unhurt in any diſorder, the better 
hopes may be entertained of its having a favourable 
iſſue; and, indeed, when the ſmall- pox is to be 
communicated by inoculation, thoſe, who take 
upon them the direction of this proceſs, generally 
chuſe ſuch a particular period, for the performance 
of it, as to be pretty ſure that the menſes ſhall 
not flow, till the diſorder has performed all its 
ſtages; and this muſt be allowed a very diſereet 


method, as, in ſome ſubjects, this benefit of nature 


is often attended with pains in the head and loins, 
and other diſagreeable circumſtances, capable of 
adding to the already ſufficiently diſtreſſing ſymp- 
toms of the diſorder itſelf. It has ſometimes, 


however, happened, that women, inoculated for 
the 
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the ſmall-pox, have had their menſes before the 
uſual time, and after the pimples were come out, 
without ſuffering any thing by it (o). Nay, Vio- 
laute aſſures us, that he often knew the menſes to 
flow in the natural ſmall- pox, and that, during the 
firſt days of the diſorder, and continue, withal, to 
the ripening of the pimples, without any injury 
to the patient; provided there was nothing im- 
proper in the method of treatment, and the 
menſtruation proceeded in its natural order, with- 
out degenerating into an hæmorrhage of the ute- 
rus (. What may appear ſtill more ſurpriſing, 
this great phyſician never made himſelf Ke 
on account of any natural delivery, or even abor- 
tion, whilſt his patients had the ſmall-pox, pro- 
vided the hæmorrhage of the uterus, and the flow 
of the lochia, turned out placid, regular, and na- 
tural, without either exceſs or defect. He ſaw 
many, in theſe circumſtances, happily recover; but 
he owns, that the pimples, in thoſe patients, were 
neither ſo large, nor ſo prominent, as they gene- 
rally were in others; and that, beſides, they ſooner 

turned to ſcabs. - | 
The illuſtrious Mead is of the ſame opinion, 
with regard to the flow of the menſes, during the 
ſmall-pox ; for, ſpeaking of the menſtrual blood, 
he ſays, Sive conſueto nature tempore, five efferve- 
ſcente ultra modum ſanguine, extra ordinem emanet, 
utroque in caſu levamen magis quam periculum 
adfert. Whether this evacuation happens at 
* the uſual time appointed by nature; or other- 
te wiſe, through an immoderate eſſerveſcence of 
86 the blood, it, in both caſes, brings relief, ra- 
FN ther 


{o) Academ, de Chirurg. Tom. II. pag. 5 65 
(2) De Variol, et Morbill, pag. 52, 53. 
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ether than danger, along with it (q)”. Nay, he 
has obſerved blood to flow from the womb, dur- 
ing the whole courſe of the ſmall-pox, without 
loſs of ſtrength, or any other diſagreeable circum- 
ſtance, Still, he always greatly dreaded abor- 
tions, and even natural deliveries, during any 
ſtage of the ſmall-pox, though he ſaw a woman 
bring forth a boy, in due time, indeed, during the 
diſorder ; and both mother and child did well; 
but it was eveniu non minus raro, quam felici; by 
« a ſtroke of fortune not leis ſingular than 
* happy (r).“ TI once had under my hands a 
woman, who was taken ill of the ſmall-pox in 
the fourth month of her pregnancy ; ſhe com- 
plained of violent pains in her head, loins, thighs, 
and abdomen : the pimples came out on the 
fourth day ; they were neither confluent, nor very 
numerous, but flat and ſet. The day following, 
aphthæ began to ſhew themſelves on the inſide of 
her mouth and throat, and beſet the pharynx to 
ſuch a degree, as to prevent her ſwallowing ; on the 
ninth, ſhe was ſeized with a copious and very trou- 
bleſome ſpitting ; and then a violent diarrhæa, for 
three days together; the ſpitting held her to thetwen- 
tieth day; on the twenty- ſecond, the blood began to 
flow from her womb, ſtopt the next day, flowed 
again the twenty-fourth, and then ceaſed. Not- 
withſtanding all theſe diſagreeable circumſtances, 
this patient happily recovered, and, when her time 
was out, was delivered of an healthy and pretty 
ftout boy, though ſhe herſelf was of a delicate 
conſtitution, But IT muſt put this amongſt the 
rare caſes ; for, I muſt own, I have ſeen ſeveral 
pregnant women miſcarry, and die, during the 
| 8 ſmall-pox. 


(9) De Variol, et Morbill, pag. 68. 
(r) Ibid. pag. 62. 63. | 
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ſmall-pox. Hence, I readily agree with thoſe 
illuſtrious phyſicians, who look upon it as a very 
dangerous thing, for women, with child, to be 
ſeized with the ſmall pox (6). After all, the 
hemorrhages, we have been ſpeaking of, ſerve to 
allay the heat and fever, and moſt of the ſymp- 
toms of the ſmall-pox, by leſſening the impetus, 
as well as the quantity, of the humours flowing 
through the arteries and larger veins z and hence 
it is, that phyſicians are in no pain about them. 
However, as I already took notice in my com- 
mentary on the 1384th ſection, it is not always 
that the blood acquires an inflammatory ſizineſs 
in the {mall-pox ; it is ſometimes rather diſſolved, 
ſo as to flow from the veſſels at every pore ; from 
whence proceed very bad hæmorrhages, which, if 
not fatal, are always, at leaſt, extremely dange- 
rous. I ſpoke, at the ſame time, of the ſigns, 
by which we may diſtinguiſh that very bad kind 
of the ſmall- pox, which, let the pimples | in it be 
ever lo few, is al ways dangerous. It is plain, that, 
when the blood iſſues profuſely by the noſe or 
womb, in conſequence of its being diſſolved by 
the power of the diſorder, no good can be ex- 
pected from it. Mead calls this kind of ſmall- 
pox, the bloody /mall-pox ; meaning, as well that 
in which the extravaſated blood forms black ſpots, 
a deadly omen, under the ſkin; as that, in which 
it makes its way at all the pores of the body (7). 
Hence he, with great reaſon, compares the cir- 
cumſtances of it with the dreadful complaints of 
perſons bitten by the Hæmorrhois, a moſt poiſo- 

P 3 nous 


(:) Hofm. Med. Syſtem, Tom. 4, pag. 193. Manningham 
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nous ſerpent of Africa ; and which Lucan has ſo 
accurately deſcribed (u). Hoffman law the left eye 
of a child, who died of the diſorder on the fifth 
day, ſwell to a prodigious ſize, and then run with 
blood (; and, in others, the blood trickling 


from the pimples themſelves (x). I have ſaid | 


enough, in my commentary on the 1384th ſec- 
tion, to ſhew, that, in the ſmall-pox, the blood 
has been known to iſſue by vomit and urine, as 
well as by ſtool. 

Now, as the veſſels of the reins, which ſerve 
to ſecern the urine, are naturally of ſuch a preciſe 
diameter, that,' in caſe of their being ever ſo 
little dilated, or the blood ever ſo little diſſolved, 
they ſtill readily let it eſcape unſecerned, as is evi- 
dent from many practical obſervations ; and, as I 
have already taken notice, in my commentary on 
the 994th aphoriſm. Hence, in ſuch a ſolution 
of the blood, the urine will be bloody; and this 
is Geſervedly reckoned-a bad ſign; nay, it is con- 
dered by ſome, as an almoſt always mortal 
one (y). Mead, indeed, ſaw ſome recover, 
though blood had flowed from them, in no ſmall 
quantity, during the eruption of the pimples, by 
the urinary paſſages (z); but, then, he takes no- 
tice, that, if they eſcaped, it was with great diffi- 
culty; and to be afflicted, towards the concluſion 
of the diſorder, with ſome very diſagreeable com- 

| | plaing 
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plaints or another, ſuch as frequent furunculi; tu- 
mours in the ſubaxillary or parotid glands, which 
it proved no eaſy matter to bring to ſuppuration ; 
and gangrenous ulcers in the tonſils, very hard to 
be cuied. Sydenham, indeed, attributed the pur- 
ple ſpots, and bloody urine, laxatæ ſanguinis com- 
pagi, © to the texture of the blood's being diſ- 
& ſolved (a)“; but, he would have this ſolution 
to be the effect of the inflammation ; whereas, to 
own the truth, it is the ſizineſs of the blood we 
are to blame, in an inflammation, and not the ſo- 
lution of it. For, though omnem ſpem ſalutis re- 
ponat in paucitate exanthematum, et diſcrimen in 
eorum multitudine, ut, prout plura vel pauciora ſint 


bac, aut moriatur, aut vivat, æger. All his 


hopes of the patient's recovery, are founded on 
the fewneſs of his pimples, and all his fears 
% ariſe from the number of them, ſo that, as the 
% pimples happen to be either more or leſs in 
% number, the patient, ſhall either die or reco- 
ver ;“ nevertheleſs he owns, that bloody urine, 


and purple ſpots, are ſometimes to be met with, 
where few or no pimples appear z but this he 


aſcribed, in ſuch caſes, to the patient's dying be- 
fore the pimples were all come out. It muſt be 
owned, that a great number of pimples cannot 
but be attended with great danger, at the time of 
ſuppuration ; but, it has likewiſe appeared from 
ſeveral obſervations I have already given, thar 
ſometimes, too, the danger is very great, though 
the number of pimples be very ſmall, viz. as 
often as that dreadful folution of the blood hap- 
pens to produce any dangerous hemorrhages. 

4 Nor 
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Nor will any one doubt the danger's being much 
greater, ſhould the blood, iſſuing from the 


Jungs, cauſe an hæmoptoe; for which reaſon 


Sydenham conſidered it, when violent, as a certain 
ſign of death (6). 

That, in caſes like this, ſcarce any remedies can 
be too powerful, to prevent or correct that truly 
terrible ſolution of the blood, is too obvious to 
be inſiſted on. Mead uſed for this purpoſe the 
bark, alum ; but, above all, the ſpirit or oil of 
vitriol, mixed, to the quantity of ſome drops; with 
all the common drink uſed by the patient; with, 
now and then, ſome ſpoonfuls of the tincture of 
red roſes, which is generally prepared with oil of 
vitriol; and he tells us he ſaved ſome of his pa- 
ients by this method; and, likewiſe, that he 
earned by experience, that bliſters may be ſafely 
uſed, though the. urine ſhould prove bloody, in 
caſe a delirium rendered them neceſſary (c). It 
likewiſe appears, that Sydenham recommended a 
liberal uſe- of the ſpirit of vitriol, mixed with 


ſmall liquors, even till the pimples were com- 


pleatly come out, as often as ſaw juſt grounds 
to apprehend the evils we are ſpeaking of (d): 
nay, he not only recommends ſpirit of vitriol to 
correct theſe evils, when actually preſent, but 
every thing elſe, from which any incraſſation of 
the much liquified blood may be reaſonably ex- 
pected, ſuch as terra. lemnia, bolus armena, lap. 
bematit. ſang, draconis, &c, (e). 
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In an orderly ſmall- pox, the pimples riſe and 
grow inflamed by degrees; then, their points be- 
gin to turn white, the bottoms {till remaining red; 
and, at the ſame time, this redneſs of their bot- 
toms extends to the adjacent ſkin; hence, if the 
pimples happen to be in great number, the whole 
of the ſkin between them becomes inflamed, and 
of a florid colour, very like that of the damas 
roſe (F). No doubt, this poor patients, on this 
occaſion, experience a troubleſome heat, and 
painful tenſion, in the ſkin 3 yet this redneſs of 
it is an happy omen; and it is on this account 
Sydenham ſays: Quo mitiores ſunt variolæ, et ge- 
nuine magis, eo etiam magis, tum ipſæ puſtulæ, 
tum et cutis in earum interſtitiis, dictum colo- 
rem ad vivum exprimunt: The more mild 
* and genuine the ſmall-pox, the more lively 
will the pimples themſelves, and the ſkin be- 
« tween them, expreſs that colour (g)“. But, 
when the diſorder begins to take a turn 
for the worſe, then the ſkin between the 
pimples begins to grow pale, as I ſhall hereafter 
rake notice, in my commentary on the 1398th 
aphoriſm, When the pimples happen to be 
neither numerous, nor lie very near each other, 
then the whole of the intermediate ſkin does not 
grow red; but only the bottom of every pimple 
is terminated by a ruddy, 'circular, border. This 
redneſs . and tenſion of the ſkin are always at- 
tended with ſome degree of ſwelling, and hold 
till every pimple becomes a little impoſthume , 
for, as ſoon as this comes to paſs, the redneſs. 
abates, the ſwelling ſubſides, and the ſenſations 


ariſing 


Y Sydenham, ſet, III. cap. 2, pag. 164. 
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ariſing from it become leſs painful. When the 
face happens to be much covered with pimples, 
it ſwells greatly; the eye-lics eſpecially become fo 
inflated, that there is no opening. them; and 
ſometimes the lips puff up to a ſurpriſing degree. 
Hence we may eaſily gueſs, what miſchief muſt 
attend the ſettling of the pimples on the internal 
parts of the throat, and of courſe making the 
- neighbouring parts ſwell, in this ſtage of the diſ- 
order; the deglutition is ſometimes entirely ob- 
ſtructed; and then ſuffocation is greatly to be 
feared. Hence, too, it appears, that, in this 
caſe, the inflammation, not being reſolved, is 
ſucceeded by a regular generation of pus; in this 
perfectly agreeing with the axiom of Hippocrates, 
al eady mentioned in the commentary on the 
387th aphoriſm : Circa puris generationes dolores 
et febres magis accidunt, quam pure fatlo. * Pains 
and fevers happen oftener during the genera- 
* tion of the pus, than after ir.” For, as ſoon 
as the pimples turn to ſo many abſceſſes, all the 
ſymptoms, produced by the inflammation, begin 

to abate, | | 
This is called the ſecond ſtage of the ſmall- 
pox 3 that ſtage, which begins with the eruption, 
and terminates with the ſuppuration, of the pim- 
ples, But, as the ſtage of contagion is not of 
the ſame duration in every patient, To neither is 
this ſecond ſtage ; for, lometimes the ſmall-pox, 
though it prevails epidemically, is of a mild and 
kindly nature; and then the pimples quickly 
ſuppurate, dry up, and fall off: at other times, 
when the diſorder happens to be of a bad nature, 
it is quite the reverſe. For, if the pimples hap- 
pen to be ſmall, numerous, aud confluent, then 
the face ſwells and becomes inflamed much 
ſooner, than in the diſtinct and mild ſort ;, and the 
pimples 
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pimples themſelves take up more time to ſuppu- 
rate. But I have already ſpoken, in my com- 
mentary on the 138 1ſt and 138 th aphoriſms, of the 
great variety which may ariſe, in the ſmall-pox, 
from varieties in the habit of the patients, and 
in them the method of treating. In the diſ- 
tinct ſmall-pox, the ſuppuration generally falls on 
the eighth day, from the very beginning of the 
diſorder z for which reaſon Sydenham uſed to look 
upon it as the moſt troubleſome and dangerous 
day of the whole diſorder (5). Hence an opinion 
has prevailed with the common people, that no 
patient has any thing to fear, who has got over 
that day, and reached the ninth; a maxim, 
which, though it ſufficiently correiponds with ob- 
ſervations, in the diſtinct and mild fort of ſmall- 
pox, is very falſe with regard to the confluent 
kind, in which there is juft reaſon, as will here- 
after appear, to apprehend a fatal iſfue for ſeveral 
days after that period. 

Ir has been already ſufficiently ſhewn, in the 
1384th, 1386th, and 1387th ſections, that the 
ſmall-pox is an inflammatory diſorder. I ſpoke at 
the ſame time of the malignant kind of ſmall-pox, 
which does not appear poſſeſſed of any tendency 
ro impart an inflammazory ſizineſs of the blood. 
But, as this kind of ſmall-pox is not often to be 
met with, we may ſafely, I ſhould imagine, lay 
it down as a general rule; that the blood becomes 
more and more inflamed, in proportion to the du- 
ration of the diſorder; and that, of courſe, in 
this ſecond ſtage of the diſorder, and eſpecially 
toward the end of it, that fluid muſt be highly 
inflamed ; as has evidently appeared, as often as 

any 
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any alarming ſymptoms. made it neceſſary to 
bleed. On theſe occaſions, the blood fo obtained 
put on as thick and bacon-like a cruſt, as it could 
do in the moſt violent pleuriſy. This is likewiſe 
proved by the opthalmiæ, anginæ, rheumatiſms, 
and other inflammatory diſorders, which often 
the ſmall-pox (i). 


SEC T. MCCCXCVII, 
W HEN the ſmall-pox proves very 


heavy in the ſtage of contagion ; 
(1383 to 1386) the pimples numerous, cloſe 
to each other, and, as it were, intermixed ; 
all the ſigns of an inflammation great; and 
that in a ſubje& of a ſalino oleoſe habit, 
in the prime of life, and a very high liver, 
When, beſides, the regimen and remedies 
have been ſuch as muſt greatly encreaſe 
the velocity of the blood, and the weather, 
withal, very warm ; then, towards the end 
of the inflammation, there will ariſe veſicles 
full of a reddiſh lymph, betokening a gan- 
grenous diſpoſition (427 No 5) : hence the 
ſkin: becomes unfit for circulation and ex- 
halation ; hence ariſes a repulſion of the 
humours to the interior, parts; hence, an 
exceſſive flow of the ſaliva, with. a great 
ſwelling in the hands and feet. 


Fhe 1 ymptoms, which generally attend the 
firſt flags of the Car: e the ſtage of conta- 
: gion, 
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gion, have been already enumerated in the 
138 3d aphoriſm ; when theſe ſymptoms happen 
to be very violent, the pimples come out, ſome- 
times on the ſecond, but oftener on the third day; 
but they differ widely from thoſe peculiar to the 
mild kind 6f ſmall-pox. Sydenham has very well 
remarked, Quod, nunc eryſipelatis ritu, nunc mor- 
billorum, erumpunt, a quibus nonniſi a medico in his 
morbis verſatiſſimo diſtinguuntur, ſaltem quoad faci- 
am externam : that, at one time they break 
* cout in the manner of an eryſipelas; another, 
& jn that of the meazles, from which he muſt be 
« a phyſician well acquainted with the ſmall- 
„ pox that can diſtinguiſh them, at leaſt with re- 
« gard to outward appearances ().“ I have 
more than once ſeen the worſt kind of ſmall-pox 
pimples miſtaken for thoſe of the meazles, and 
that too by phyſicians; particularly, when both 
diſorders happened to prevail at one and the 
ſame time ; which is now and then the caſe ; but 
it is generally in the face that ſuch deceitful pim- 
ples appear; thoſe, which occupy the hands and 
feet, are almoſt always larger, than thoſe of the 
meazles, and may be ealily diſtinguiſhed from 
them ; whereas thoſe on the face ſcarce ſurpaſs in 
ſize, the minuteſt grains of ſand ; but then they are 
ſo exceedingly numerous, as to appear not only 
barely contiguous, but interwoven, as it were, one 
with another; whence the whole face becomes of 
an almoſt equal redneſs, and immediately begins 
to ſwell. In this caſe, all diſtinction between the 
pimples vaniſhes by degrees, till at length the 
face comes to be one entire ſcab, in conſequence of 
all thoſe on it running into one another; the thing 
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from which this kind of ſmall-pox has had its 
name of the confluent ſmall-pox ; that being 
called the diſtin&t kind, in which ſome interval 
may be always perceived between the pimples. 

This ſeems to have been the reaſon why, when 
the Queen of England happened to be ſeized 
with a ſmall pox of the very worſt kind, her 
phyſicians could not agree about the nature of it : 
ſome faid it was the ſmall-pox ſhe was breeding; 
others, the meazles. Harris was of opinion, 
that the two diſorders had attacked her with their 
combined forces, affirming, that he had often 
known it to be the caſe; at the ſame time, 
however, he acknowledged, that there was no ſuch 
cale upon record, and that, perhaps, no other 


phyſician had ever obſerved it (7). But, if we 


conſider all the circumſtances attending this illneſs 
of his royal patient, it will appear pretty evident, 
that her ſmall-pox, by being of the confluent and 
worſt kind, led her phyſicians aſtray, during the 
eruption. The Queen, it ſeems, by the ad- 
vice of Lower, who was now no more, had made 
a practice of taking the treacle of Andromachus, 
and that very freely, to promote ſweating, as 
often as ſhe found herſelf any way indiſpoſed, 
Accordingly, on the evening of the very day on 
which ſhe was taken ill, ſhe took a doſe of itz 
and, this not not having the deſired effect, ſhe 
next morning took a double doſe, before ſhe ſent 
for her phyſicians; on the third day, there ap- 
peared thoſe pimples, which her phyſicians were 


ſo much at a loſs what diſorder to refer to, the 


ſmall-pox or the meazles; on the fourth day, 
they ſhewed themſelves in their own proper diſ- 
| tinct 
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tin& form, as ſmall-pox pimples, on the face, and 
every part of the body (n); by the fixth day, 
that kind of eryſipelas, called Roſa, had made 
her face ſwell, the pimples which firſt broke our 
giving way to it, (but we know for certain, that, 
in the worſt kind of confluent ſmall-pox, the 
pimples are apt to look ſo, as Sydenham has 
well obſerved) : Theſe were ſucceeded by pete- 
chiæ, an hxmoptyſis, bloody urine, all deadly 
ſymptoms of the worſt kind of ſmall- pox ; and 
accordingly, her majeſty died on the eighth day. 

Every one, I believe, who reads the deſcription 
of this fatal illneſs, muſt agree, that our very ce- 
lebrated author has given the ſymptoms of it a 
little turn, to make them ſuit his hypotheſis co - 
cerning the ſimultaneous concourſe of the ſmall- 
pox and meazles. This might have had its uſe 
in apologizing for the miſtake of the phyſicians , 
with regard to the diagnoſis of the diſorder; but 
it does not by any means prove the truth of the 
thing itſelf. 

Diembroeck has a caſe, in which he imagined 
the ſmall-pox and meazles. took poſſeſſion of the 
body, at one and the ſame time (n). But, on 
conſidering attentively the whole of his account, 
there will appear, I fancy, ſome reaſon to ſuſpect, 
that they were only miliary pimples, and not 
thoſe of the meazles, which broke out on the 
ſkin, between the genuine pimples of the ſmall- 
pox. The patient was a ſtout young man; the 
diſorder began with a quick, ſmall, unequal pulſe, 
a "great anxiety, fleepineſs, &c. ſymptoms, 
which ſufficiently indicated the malignity of the 

diſorder 


(m) Ibid. pag. 16. 
(n) De Variol, et Moprbil, pag. 302. 
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diſorder he was breeding. Accordingly, though 


the pimples came out all over him, in great 


abundance, his fever and anxiety ſtill continued; on 
the ſeventh day of the diſorder, every part of his 
{kin between the ſmall-pox pimples appeared full 
of others; and at the ſame time the fever and 
other ſymptoms abated. Now, it is well known, 
that, in the meazles, when the pimples come out, 
the ſymptoms neither totally ceaſe, nor even abate 
conſiderably, as it happens when the pimples 
come out in the ſmall-pox ; but that the fever 
rather encreaſes, as Sydenham has very juſtly re- 
marked (o). If, therefore, this young man had 
both the ſmall-pox and the meazles together, his 
fever, inſtead of decreaſing, ſhould have encreaſ- 
ed, on the pimples peculiar to the latter making 
their appearance. Beſides, it appears from ob- 
ſervation, that, in the ſmall-pox, eſpecially when 

attended with any bad ſymptoms, the body is, on 
the ſeventh day, often covered with miliary exan- 
thæmata; a thing which likewiſe happens in ſeveral 


other diſeaſes. 


Were the meazles ever to accompany the 


 ſmall-pox, it muſt certainly have been in the caſe 
mentioned in the 138 2d ſection, in which, on the 


feventh day after the patient had been inoculated 
for the ſmall-pox, the meazle pimples came out 


without any ſmall-pox pimples; and, after the 


meazles, a new fever kindled 'in the body, and 
the ſmail-pox made its appearance, and favoura- 
bly performed its uſual courſe, Theſe circum- 
ſtances, I muſt own, have made me ſuſpect, 
that ſome phyſicians, however great in other re- 


ſpects, have been miſtaken in the diagnoſis of this 


diſorder. 


(% Sect. IV. cap. 5, pag. 245 · 
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diſorder. Friend, who had ſeen ſuch things hap- 
pen, had the caution to call theſe pimples, papulas 
rubras, morbillorum inſtar, fere intra cutim heren- 
tes: alique tamenita exſtabant, ut tuberculi alicujus 
ſpeciem referrent : ** Red pimples, reſembling 
& thoſe of the meazles, almoſt buried under the 
& ſkin: ſome of them, however, projectir g 
“ enough, to look a little like warts (u).“ It 
likewiſe looks; as if theſe miliary exanthemata 
were red; and this appears ſo much the more 
probable, as he tells us he had met with miliary 
imples full of a white lymph, as well as thoſe 
Juiceleſs dry ones, which ſometimes occur ; for he 
ſays, Nonnumquam puſtulis, tum varucaſis, tum 
cbyrſtallinis, aliquando et corneis, reperiuntur in- 
terſtindæ, Sed hic fere nature luſus humorum cru- 
ditatem arguit, gravioremgue morbum fignificat : 
« Sometime they are found intermixed with pim- 
& ples, as well of the wart as the tranſparent kind, 
& and now and then with ſome of a horny nature. 
« But this, which is little better than a 1ſt 
&* nature, is no more than a proof of the crudity 
&* of the humours, and the dangerouſneſs of the 
& diforder ().“ | 
Hence it appears, how circumſpect a phyſi- 
cian muſt be, not to be miſtaken in the diagnoſis 
bf the worſt kind of ſmall-pox. | 
From what I faid in my commentary on the 
1386th aphoriſm, it mult ſufficiently appear, 
that the ſmall-pox pimples are inflammatory ; and 
that, therefore, this diſorder may be attended with 
all the different conſequences of an inflammation, 


In my commentary on the 388th aphoriſm,. 1 


Vol. XV, Q_ pointed 


(p) De Purgant. in ſecund. variol, febre, &c, pag. 4 4 
2 Idid, pag. 50. 8 25 - 
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pointed out the circumſtances which uſually at- 
tend an inflammation, which terminates in a gan- 
grene; and they reſemble thoſe, enumerated in 
this place. For, ſhould the humours happen 
to be of a ſharp nature in themſelves, and be, be- 
ſides, hurried about by a very violent fever, ag- 
gravated by a warm regimen, warm remedies, and 
tultry weather, it is impoſſible the inflammation 
ſhould not terminate in 4 gangrene. I have ſpo- 
ken already, in my commentary on the 1385th 
and 1386th aphoriſms, of thoſe veſicles which 
betoken that terrible ſtate. Rhages had already 
taken notice, that, in lean bilious warm and dry 
habits, the ſmall pox pimples prove pravas admo- 
dum, enormes fallaces, ſiccas, cum putrefactione, et 
abſque maturatione: of very bad kind, ex- 
« ceedingly large, dry, and treacherous; that 


they always putrify, and never ripen (7).“ 
Hence it appears, why the phyſicians, moſt cele- 


brated for their ſucceſs in the treatment of the 
ſmall pox, have ſo much dreaded a ſcarlet colour 
in the ſkin, as the fore-runner of an univerſal in- 
flammation in this diforder (5). 

Now, as, in this kind of ſmall-pox, the whole 
ſkin, eſpecially that of the face, is over-run with 
pimples, without number, and theſe very cloſe 
to each other, hence, all the cutaneous veſſels 
come to be obſtructed; the conſequence of which 
muſt be a greater impetus in the humours 
through all the veſſels under the ſkin, which ſtill 
remain unobſtructed : it is to this circumſtance, 
and not without great ſhew of reaſon, that phy- 

| — at L's ſicians 


r) Mead de Variol: et Mogbill. pag. 115. 
( Lobb of the ſmall-pox, page 119. Hillary's Eſſay on 
tte tmaji-pox, page 164. * 
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ſicians generally attribute the copious excretion 
of ſaliva, and great ſwellings in the hands and 
feet, at a certain period of the ſmall-pox. Still; 
it muſt be owned, that the ſpitting ſometimes 
begins along with the eruption of the pimples; 
and, of courſe, before it can be ſuppoſed, that 
all the cutaneous veſlels are ſtuffed up (4); a cir- 
cumſtance, I myſelf have often met with in the 
courſe of my practice. Beſides, Sydenham has 
obſerved, with regard to the ſmall-pox which he 
calls anomalous on that account, uod nonnun- 
guam, licet rarius, ægrum, etiam pauciſſimis notatun 
puſtulis, ptyaliſmus baud ſecus atque in conſluentibus, 
exerceret : * That ſometimes, though ſeldom; 
« perſons ill of the diſtinct ſmall-pox, ſpitted 
& as much as others, who had it confluent (u).“ 
I have ſeen, myſelf, ſome caſes of the ſame kind ; 
but then the diſorder proved more troubleſome 
than there was reaſon to expect, conſidering the 
fewneſs of the pimples 3 and the pimples grew 
black as they dried up, and left pretty deep pits 
behind them; a thing which ſeldom occurs, 
when the pimples happen to be both few and 
diſtinct. 1 

Sydenhan likewiſe takes notice, that, at thoſe 
times when the ſmall-pox preyails molt, there is 
to be met with, here and there, a flying fever, 
which, all to the eruption of pimples, and the 

hatural conſequences of it, is attended with the 
very ſame ſymptoms as the ſmall-pox, the copious 
exertion of ſaliva not excepted z for which rea- 
ſon he called this kind of diſorder, a ſmall-pox 


Q. 2 fever 


(t) Lobb of the ſmall=pox, page 8. 
(«) Sec. IV. cap 6, page 251 
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fever without eruptions (), being that I have 
already taken notice of in my commentary on 
the 1387th aphoriſm, It is not, therefore, ſo 
very probable, that the ſpitting, which ſometimes 
attends the ſmall- pox, is always owing to the re- 
pulſion of the humours to the interior parts of 
the body, in conſequence of an obſtruction in the 
cutaneous veſſels; it is nothing more, perhaps, 
than a partial evacution of the morboſe matter 
by the excretory ducts of the ſalival glands ; for, 
it appears from obſervation, that ſpitting is ge- 
nerally attended with great relief to the ſick; and 
that, on the other hand, the ſuppreſſing of it 
uſually proves very detrimental to them. 

For, it muſt have ſufficiently appeared from 
what has been already ſaid of ſeveral other diſ- 
eaſes, that nature affects different methods in 
driving the morbid matter, in part, or in whole, 
out of the human body ; .and that phyſicians, 
the miniſters of nature, muſt aſſiſt theſe her en- 
deavours, if they wiſh to ſucceed in the practice 
of their profeſſion. _ Spitting, therefore, and 
ſwellings in the hands and feet, ought, it ſeems, 
to be numbered amongſt thoſe ſalutary efforts of 
indignant nature, the obſervation of which may 
be of great uſe, though no clear reaſon can be 
aſſigned, a priori, why ſhe ſhould expel from the 
body, what is not fit to be left in it, by this, 
or that way in particular, rather than any 
other, | 


SECT. 
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SECT. MCCCXCVIII. 


ROM theſe circumſtances the diag- 

noſis and prognoſis of the ſecond ſtate 

is known; and the nature of the diſorder 

and all its ſymptoms may be guſſed at, as 
almoſt confined to the following rules. 

The milder the ſtate of contagion has been 

the more gentle will that of inflammation be. 


From what has been already ſaid concerning 
the diagnoſis of the ſmall-pox, when actually 
preſent, and of its degree of violence, as well as 
concerning its prognoſis, as far as ſuch prognoſis 
teaches us what we are to fear during the remain- 
ing ſtages of the diſorder, are to be deduced 
certain rules, which I ſhall now, ſeparately, 
conſider. | 

We eall ſickneſs, that ſtate of a living body, 
in which it is deprived of the power of exer- 
ciſing any action whatſoever (x). The more 
functions, therefore, are hurt by any diſorder, 
and the greater the hurt, the worſe muſt that 
diſorder be thought of by the phyſician, eſpecial- 
ly if any of the vital functions happen to be 
much diſturbed. In my commentary on the 
138 3d aphoriſm, 1 enumerated the effects which 
may be obſerved, on the variolous contagion be- 
ginning to diſturb an hitherto healthy body: 
now, the lighter all theſe ſymptoms of the inci- 
pient ſmall-pox, the happier prognoſis may be 
formed of it. It has been obſerved, that in ſome, 


Q 9 though 
(*) H. B. Inſtitut, Med. Sect. 696. | 
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though indeed very few patients, their functions 
have been ſo little diſturbed, that they knew no- 
thing of their having it, till the pimples came 
out to inform them; bur, in ſuch caſes, all the re- 
maining courſe of the diforder is generally very 
gentle. I have, howeyer, taken notice in the 
preceding pages, that ſometimes the ſtage of 
contagion, though not attended with any vio- 
lent fever, or intenſe heat, is yet very far from 
being free from danger; the diſorder in that caſe, 
not exerting itſelf to inflame the body, but im- 
mediately proſtrate the vital powers; but no phy- 
ſician of any {kill will ſuffer himſelf to be de- 
ceived by ſuch a fallacious appearance of gentle- 
neſs, when he finds it attended by a ſmall, quick, 


unequal pulſe, a perpetual uneaſineſs about the 


præcordia, and a chillineſs in the extremeties z in 
this caſe, though every thing elſe may look well, 
he will be able to prognoſticate a very dangerous 
ſmall-pox. | 

The flower the pimples are in appearing, 
and the longer, of courſe, the ſtage of con- 
tagion, the lighter the diſorder. 

This leſſon cannot be too much inculcated, as 
the contrary opinion does ſo much miſchief by 
making the ignorant and unthinking hurry as 
much as poſſible the eruption of the pimples, by 
uſing a warm regimen and alexipharmic reme- 
dies ; loading the poor patients with blankets, and 
Rifling them in cloſe and hot rooms; for it is 
evident, from daily obſervation, that, in the 
{mall-pox, the ſooner the pimples come out, the 
-More numerous and confluent they are likely to 
prove: concerning which, I muſt refer the reader 
to what I have already ſaid on the ſubject, in my 
commentary on the 138 5th aphoriſm. 


The 
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The fewer, the better parted, the larger, 
the more remote from the face, the whiter, 
and then yellower, the pimples are, and the 
flower their progreſs, the better. 

As many miſchiefs may ariſe, even from the 
pus of the ſuppurated pimples, when it happens 
to be in any great quantity, as I ſhall hereafter 
ſhew in my commentary on the 1400th aphoriſm, 
it evidently follows, that the ſmaller the number 
of pimples, the leſs reaſon there muſt be to dread 
any evil conſequences from them. Now, if they 
are but few, and ſcattered over different parts of 
the body, they cannot but be at a diſtance one 
from the other. The ſmall pox, therefore, at- 
tended with ſuch pimples, Sydenham called the 
diſtinct or interſtinct imall-pox, on account of 
the conſiderable ſpace left between the pimples, 
when placed in that manner (y). Moreover, all 
the ſymptoms, which uſually attend the inflam- 
mation of the pimples and the adjacent ſkin, 
and which have been already treated of in the 
1246th ſection, are milder, when the number of 
pimples happens to be ſmall. Now, in this 
diſtinct and mild -ſmall-pox, the pimples gene- 
rally grow to a conſiderable ſize, in ſo much 
that Sydenham aſſures us he has ſometimes ſeen 
them of the ſize of a pretty big pea (z); and I 
myſelf have ſeen the ſame thing, when there 
happened not to be above thirty of them on the 
whole body ; but then, they were all of them 
remarkably large. In this caſe, all the ſymptoms 
of the diſorder are very mild, and the functions 
of the body but little diſturbed ; a thing, which 

Q 4 cannot 
Seck. II, cap. 2, page 10. 
2 Ibid, pe g. 8 * 
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cannot be too much attended to in the prognoſis. 
For, if the ſmall-pox, notwithſtanding the few- 
neſs and diſtinctneſs of the pimples, is attended 
with bad ſymptoms, it will be only the more 
dangerous ; eſpecially if the patient complains 
of an intolerabe anxiety, and a proſtration of the 
vital powers. Morton had two girls under his 
care in one houſe, both ill of a diſtinct ſmall-pox, 
and that, too, unattended with any violent ſymp- 
toms, except a perpetual want of ſleep. This 
alone, however, he looked upan as a ſufficient 
ſign, that the diſorder would prove dangerous 
as it accordingly did; for, after the appearance of 
miliary pimples, and livid ſpots in the interſtices 
of the pimples, both died before the pimples, pe- 
culiar to the diſorder itſelf, came to be ripe (a). 
This doctrine is confirmed by. the obſervations of 
Fluxham (b), as I have already taken notice in 
my commentary on the 1387th aphoriſm, 1 
myſelf have ſeen livid ſpots, interſperſed; in a 
a diſtinct ſmall-pox, between the genuine pimples 
of the diſorder ; and in that caſe death ſoon fol- 
lowed. Hence it appears, that the fewneſs of the 
imples then only portends a happy iſſue of the 
mall-pox, when it is not attended with any bad 
ſymptoms. 
It is likewiſe a happy circumſtance in the prog- 
noſis, if the pimples lie at a diftance from the 
face, becauſe the face is the part in which they 
give moſt trouble, and are apteſt to leave pits 
behind them; which, however, are ſeldom many 
or deep in the diſtin and mild kind of ſmall- 
pox. J ſhall preſently ſpeak of the evils that are 
a t 


(a) Pyretolog, cap. 2, pag. 171. 
6% An Eſſay on Feyers, page 131. 
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to be dreaded, when the face happens to be much 
covered with pimples. 

When the pimples on the face begin to grow 
ripe, from being ſmooth to the touch, they be- 
come rough; grow white; and then, by degrees, 
turn yellow: but the pimples on the hands and 
feet ſeldom turn yellow, but retain their original 
whiteneſs to the laſt (c). 

A leiſurely eruption of the pimples is looked 
upon as an happy circumſtance, as I have already 
taken notice; but it is not ſo with regard to their 
ripening ; for the leſs crudity the morboſe matter 
has in it, the ſooner and more eaſily will it turn 
to a concocted pus: Sydenham, in his remarks 
on the bad kind of ſmall-pox, which prevailed 
epidemically in London, in the years 1674, and 
1675, which he ſtiles anomalous, as differin 
greatly from the regular ſmall-pox, which he had 
ſeen a few years before, and moſt exactly de- 
ſcribed, rakes particular notice, that the pim- 
ples in it not only were 'poſſeſſed of a greater 
degree of putrefaction, beſides emitting a very 
offenſive ſmell, but took a much longer time 
to perform their courſe, and ſtuck longer to the 
body (d). Hence he concluded: Quad quanto 
minor eſt morbi ſpecies, tanto gitius puſtulæ ad ma- 
turitatem, atque morbus ad finem perducitur : 
„That the lighter the nature of the diſorder, 
*© the ſooner will the pimples come to maturity, 
** and the diſorder itſelf to an end.” This is 


confirmed by Merton (e), though he differs 
widely, 
(e) Sydenham, Sect. III. cap 2, pag. 164. 


Cd) Sect. V. cap. 4, pag. 294, 295. 
(e) Pyretolog. cap. 9, pag. 95+ 
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widely, in many things, from Sydenham, with 
regard to the fmall-pox. Nay, he declares he 


has known pimples in the ſmall-pox, after a long 


ſtruggle between nature and the diſorder, not to 
ripen till the ſeventeenth or eighteenth day.. For 
my part, I have very often ſeen, in a very mild 
kind of ſmall-pox, all the pimples ripened, dried 
up, nay, and fallen off, by the ninth. 
The more numerous and intermixed the 
pimples are; the ſmaller every pimple in it- 
ſelf ; the longer they ſtick on the face; and 
the browner or blacker their colour ; and the 
quicker their courſe ; the worſe the diſorder. 
The more numerous the pimples are, the more 
troubleſome the ſymptoms attending the in- 
flammation and ſuppuratin muſt be, and the near- 
er, likewiſe, muſt they be to each other; for 
which reaſon the ſurface of the ſkin will be en- 
tirely inflamed, as has been already ſet forth in 
the preceding paragraph; and all the evils there 
enumerated are to be dreaded. Hence it was, 
that Sydenham ever looked upon a great number 
of pimples as a bad ſign of the diſorder's end- 
ing well (f). Now, when the pimples are not 
only in great numbers, but lie contiguous to 
each other, it is impoſſible they ſhould long con- 
tinue diſtinct; the intervals between them muſt 
vaniſh, as they come to ſpread, eſpecially in the 
face, which will then look as if it was covered 
with a red hide; then turn white 83 
and often, at length, black, whe ſſorder 


happens to prove of a very bad kind. This 


kind of ſmall pox Sydenham ſtiled the Confluent 


ſmall- 


(% Diſſertat. Epiſtol. pag. 444+ 
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poor ro (g): and, in his opinion, it as much 
exceeds, in point of danger, the diſtinct ſmall- 
pox, as it is, itſelf, exceeded by the plague ; not 
but that he acknowledges different degrees of 
malignity in this confluent ſmall-pox, and that 
in proportion to the time the pimples take to ri- 
pen. It ſometimes happens, that, though they 
come out in great numbers, it is only here and 
there they run into each other, there ſtill remain- 
ing every where elfe, ſome, though ſmall, inter- 
vals, between them. Some phyſicians, it ſeems, 
have doubted, whether a ſmall-pox of this kind 
ought to be ſtiled confluent or not? Friend choſe 
to call it the coherent ſmall-pox (5); ſtill, he 
acknowledges, that a confluentium natura ita parum 
abborreant, ut eadem fere ſui ſigna præbeant, ean- 
demque plane, matureſcendi tempore, febrim accen- 
dant: jn its nature, it differs ſo little from the 
0 confluent kind of ſmall-pox, as to be attended 
* with almoſt the ſame ſigns; and, on the 
„ pimples becoming ripe, kindle exactly the 
* fame kind of fever in the body.” Lobb 
was for calling it the confluent ſmall-pox, though 
the pimples ran into each other but here and 
there, in a few places (i). Be that as it will, I 
have ſometimes {een the pimples, in a diftin& and 
mild fmall-pox, ſo perfectly united in ſome few 
parts of the body, as not to leave the leaſt inter- 
mediate ſpace between them; ſo that this, by 
the ſame rule, might be ſtiled a confluent ſmall- 
pox, though it differed ſo widely from the 
confluent kind of Haenbam; but this feems ra- 
| ther 

(g) Sec. II; cap. 2, pag. 188. Diſſertat. Epiſtol, pag. 
665 In Epiſtola præfxa tractata. de purgant in ſecunda. 
Variol. Conf. ſpecie, &e. 1 

(1) Of the {mall-pox in præfat. p. 14, 
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ther abſurd. Seeing, however, as Friend has 
very judiciouſly obſerved, that both the coherent 
and confluent kinds of ſmall-pox, though very 
different from each other in other reſpects, re- 
quire the ſelf ſame method of treatment, we muſt 
allow, that it is not without a great ſhew of rea- 
fon he concludes, Quod periculi imminet, non tam 
ab ipſo puſtularum genere, quam a numero, prorſus 
oritur : qui quidem fi ingens fuerit, idem de rei 


exitu timor ſubeſſe debet, five confluxerint ſive non: 


„The danger, in this caſe, does not by any 
« means rite ſo much from the nature of the 
% pimples, as the number of them ; for, when 
* this happens to be very conſiderable, let them 
* run into each other or not, there is equal reaſon 
* to dread the iſſue (&+).”? | 

It was, perhaps, for this feaſon, as I have 
already taken notice in my commentary on the 


' 2384th aphoriſm, that Mead choſe to divide the 


ſmall-pox into ſimple and malignant, rather than 
into diſtinct and confluent; in conſequence of his 
having ſometimes ſeen the diſtin& | kind prove 
very dangerous, even when not attended with 
many pimples (/) ; as 1 have juſt now hinted. 

But, it is pretty conſtantly obſerved, that, in 
the mild kind of ſmall-pox, the pimples grow to 
a pretty large ſize z and that, on the other hand, 
they are rather ſmall, when the diſorder, though 
diſtinct, happens to be of a malignant nature. 
Hence, ſmall pimples are generally looked upon 
as no good omen by phyſicians, eſpecially when, 
befides being ſmall, they appear flat and ſet, and 
riſe but a little way above the ſkin ; and, not- 
| withſtanding 
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(4) In Epiſtola modo citata, 
{/} De Variol, et Morbil. pag. 19. 
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withſtanding this laſt circumſtance, do not ter- 
minate in points, but are ſunk a little at their 
tops. As often as this happened to be the caſe 
with any of my patients, I found the diſorder 
prove pretty dangerous; and obſerved, on its 
taking a turn for the better, that the pimples 
grew higher, and the little pits in them diſap- 
peared. | 8 

What Friend ſays (m), is, no doubt, true; vix. 
that, to draw a preſage with any certainty, in 
the ſmall-pox, we are not to depend ſo much on 
the number of the pimples on the face, as to 
overlook thoſe on the other parts of the body. 
Nevertheleſs, it cannot be denied, that there is 
reaſon to apprehend more trouble, and even 
reater danger, when the pimples lie thick on the 
ace, than when they lie thick on other parts of 
the body. The want of reſt, pains in the head, 
and deliriums, are apt to be more violent, when 
the whole face is inflamed and ſwelled; and, of 
courſe, the blood bears harder againſt the inter- 
nal veſſels of the head, on account of the ex- 
ternal ones being become leſs pervious. to it. 
Beſides, it ſeldom happens that the face is covered 
with any great number of pimples, without the 
inſide of the noſe and throat being likewiſe over- 
run with them. Add, that the fight is ſometimes 
injured by their faſtening on the eye-lids, eſpeci- 
ally the inſide of theſe tender parts. Nor, does 
there appear any improbabllity in the opinion, that 
the ſharpeſt and moſt volatile parts of every 
kind of morboſe matter tend to the upper parts 
of the human body (2). The running ulcers in 


the 


(=) In Epiſtol. modo citata. 
(=) Kirkpatrick of Inoculation, page 154» 
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the heads of infants, the pimples which come 
out on the lips and noſe in vernal intermittent fe- 
vers, and many other things of the ſame nature, 
ſeem ſufficient to prove it. I know ſeveral per- 
ſons, who are conſtantly troubled, every ſpring, 
with a fever, an oppreſſion of the cheſt, and a 
wheezing; and then with pimples on the face, 
ſhedding a ſharp lymph, which quickly dries 
up into yellow ſcabsz upon which the fever 
ceaſes, and the cheſt grows eaſy. There are till 
further reaſons to prove, that this is likewiſe the 
caſe with regard to the ſmall-pox, as it is apt to 
leave ugly pits and ſcars on the face, when ſcarce 
any traces of it can be found elſewhere; and, 
as when the pimples come out on the face, all 
the ſymptoms grow lighter, though ſeveral more 
pimples afterwards break out on the other parts. 
All theſe circumſtances, taken together, ſeem to 
prove, thar, when the pimples happen to be in 
great numbers on the face, it denotes an abun- 
dance of the ſharpeſt part of the morboſe matter, 
and a more dangerous diſorder. Sydenham found, 
by an attentive ſtudy of the ſmall-pox, that the 
principal prognoſis of the iſſue of the diforder is 
to be deduced from the greater or ſmaller number 
of the the pimples in the face; que // bis tan- 
quam injecta arena ubique contegatur, ut paucæ et 
diſcrete fint ea, que in reliquo corpore cernuntur, 
Baud minus periclitatur eger quam ſi membra omnia 
deuſo agmine pervaſerint; atque ex adverſo, quan- 
tum lilet ſpiſſe truncum, et artus, occupaverint, f 
in facit rariores comparuerint, magis in vado res 
et. For, when the face happens to be all over co- 
< vered with pimples, as if ſmall ſand had been 


„ thrown into it, the patient is to be deemed 


&. in as dangerous a way, as if all his limbs were 
loaded with them: whereas, on the other 
| hap hand; 
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** hand, if the face happens to have but few 
g * on it, it little matters how many the 
trunk and members have; we may then entertain 
* much better hopes of the patient's doing 
© well ().“ And the longer this great man 
lived, the better he thought of this his doctrine ; 
for, he, after this, writes; Quanto magis medicus, 
ubi, primis morbi diebus ægrum inviſens, faciem 
adinſtar pulveris e limatura acicularm undique 
reſperſam contemplabitur, mortem prædicet, Cc. 
ut ut belle ſe habere æger, et ſibi videatur, et adſlan- 
tibus: The more a phyſician ſhall, in the 
« firſt days of the diſorder, find his patient's face 
„covered, as it were, with the duſt produced 
« by the filing of ſmall needles, the more reaſon 
«< will he have to deſpair of his recovery, let the 
<« patient himſelf, as well as thoſe about him, 
c think ever ſo well of the matter (p).”” I have 
often experienced the truth of this obſervation in 
the courſe of my practice. 2 
In the mild and diſtinct ſmall- pox, as I have 
already taken notice, the pimples. which were at 
firſt red, grow white as they ſuppurate; and, 
when they begin ta dry up, turn to a brown co- 
lour; after which, they immediately fall off. In 
the confluent ſmall-pox, the whole face is, on the 
eleventh day, covered, as it were, with a piece 
of white leather, which turns browner and browner 
by degrees, and at laſt dries up. + | 
But ſometimes the epidemical conſtitution of 
the ſmall-pox happens to be ſuch, as to make the 
diſorder prove, in general, of a much worſe na- 
ture: Mead, as I have already taken notice, 
called this kind of ſmall-pox malignant ; Sydenham 
| ſtiled 


2). Seck. III. cap. 2. pag. 168. 
55 Diſſertat. Epitol. pag. 445» 
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ſtiled it anomalous, as it did not tally exactly with 
the ſmall-pox of the preceding conſtitution; which 
he has ſo exactly deſcribed (2); for, the pimples 
came out on the thitd day; were of a ſmaller 
fize; and, towards the laſt days of the diſorder, 
when they had attained their maturity, put on a 
black colour ; whereas, in the confluent ſmall- 
pox, the whole face appeared, on the eleventh 
day, covered with a white pellicle, which cracked, 
and diſcharged an humour, not unlike concreted 
blood; and this humour grew blacket from day 
to day, till, at laſt, the face became a moſt 
ſhocking ſight, looking, as if covered with very 
black foot ; and emitted, befides, a - moſt into- 
lerable ſtench 3 nor could the patients be pro- 
nounced out of danger; even after reaching the 
twentieth day. This ſpecies of ſmall-pox carried 
off numbers; few got over it; thoſe who did, 
had to ſtruggle with the very troubleſome relicks 
of it for a long time; ſuch as pains in the limbs, 
impoſthumes, &c. I myſelf have ſometimes had 
the misfortune. to be a witneſs to their ſufferings. 
Theſe very black ſcabs might be ſaid to ſtick inthe 
ſkin, rather than to itz and, when they at length 
ſeparated from it, left very ugly ſcars behind 
them. Nay, I have ſeen the ſame blackneſs and 
horrid ſtench attend thediſtinct ſmall-pox; andſeve- 
ral died of the diſorder, their bodies becoming one 
entire uniform pool of putrefaction. Hence that 
blackneſs may with great reaſon be conſidered as 
an unhappy omen. | . 
In this kind of ſmall- pox, the pimples come 
out quicker, than in the mild kind; but they 
17 leit „ re 

(%) Seck. IV. cap. 6, pag: 250. and Sect. V. cap. 4. 
pag. 294. 2 2 1 | j 
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are ſlower in performing the reſt of their courſe; 
and the poor patient continues much longer in 
danger, as I have already obſerved. 
The more the matter of the pimples re- 
ſembles a gangrenous ichor, the worſe. 
The ſmall-pox pimples, as Fhave already ob- 
ſerved, are ſo many inflamed pimples; and, if 
they cannot be reſolved, then, all the conſequences 
of an unreſolved inflammation are to be expected. 
But ſince, as has been already faid, in the Hiſtory of 
an Inflammation, the moſt defirable turn an inflam- 
mation can take, next to a reſolution, is a ſup- 
puration; and the worſt, by far, a gangrene the 
ſame, it is obvious, muſt be true of the ſmall- 
pox, with this acceſſion of danger; that, if the 
pimples happen to be numerous, ſome part of the 
matter contained in them muſt be reſorbed by 
the veins, and light up a fever, as will be ex- 
plained in the 1400dth ſection; and this circum- 
ſtance will be ſo much the more dangerous, ay 
the matter thus reſorbed reſembles the gangrenous 
ichor. | og; 
Beſides, ſeveral eminent phyſicians have ob- 
ſerved, that the danger attending this reſorption 
will be always greater or leſs in proportion to the 
greater or leſs difference between the matter re- 


ſorbed and perfect pus, even though that matter 


ſhould bear no reſemblance to the ichor of a gan- 
grene. Habnius tells us, he has ſeen the pimples, 
in the ſmall-pox, turgid with a ſcarlet coloured 
humour, ſcattered all over the body, and ſhedding 
a florid blood, inſtead of pus (r). Mead obſ 
the ſame thing, as I have already taken notice in 
my commentary on the 1 Fm aphoriſm; but it 
Vox. XV. n e | Was 


00 Variol. Antiquit, cap. 3, page 65+ 
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was always attended with very great danger. 
Friend tells us, that the ſmall-pox generally 
proves dangerous, when the pimples are either 
.chryſtalline, or ſiliquous, or warthy (6). Now, 
he called thoſe pimples chryſtalline, which, inſtead 
of a thick concocted pus, contained nothing but a 
thin, pale, pellucid humour; ſuch as Mead like- 
wile ſaw, both in the diſtinct and confluent ſmall- 
N (2). IL. have myſelf, ſometimes ſeen, in the 
latter, along with pimples full of good pus, ſome, 
Which contained a tranſparent. lynph. Friend met 
with ſome, filiquous ones, Which had no humour 
at all in them, and looked, like ſo many ſoft, 
round, hollow veficles (4). Theſe Mead was for 
claſfing with the chryſtalline ones, from an opi- 
nion, that their emptineſs was owing to the al- 
ready extruded lymph immediately eſcaping 
them; partly, by tranſudation through the ſkin; 
and. partly, by reſorption into the veſſels, Which 
circulate. the lymph (9). Lobb has ſeen theſe 
_ Hliquous and empty pimples fill afterwards with 
a laudable pus, on the diſorder's taking a turn 
1 the better (x), | Ihe warthy pimples, ſo cal. 
ed from their reſembling warts in hardneſs and 
f ce, have been likewiſe. long ſince ob- 
a condemned as deadly figns, by Khazes, 
eſpecially if the patient, inſtead of mending, 
grows worſe after the eruption of the pimples, (5). 
Pimples of this kind are ſeldom to be met with; 
howeyet, I have ſeen them twice; and they: were, 
both times, attended with very bad ſy mptoms, 
which proved the fore-runners of death; ſil, 
ft SHIT BR 3G khes 3h * p | 6 122 they 
71 Pee Variol. Gener. pag. 6. 


2 e Variol, et Morbil. pag. 21. 

**(4) In Epiſt. modo — « 
(w) De Variol. et Morbil. page 23, _ 
(x) Of-the Small-Pox, fag. 2929. 
(y) Mead de Variol, et Morbil, pag. 162. 
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they were diſtinẽt, and came out later than uſual; 
for, in one of the patients, they did net come 
out till the fifth day 3 And, i in the orher, Ho till 
the ſeventh, 

It is, therefore, ee chat, in evety ell 
pox of a good kind, the pimples contain a 
matter reſembling pus; and that there is always 
danger, when it does not. 

The redder and hotter, the more tenſe and 
tumeſied, the intervals between the pimples, 
about the time of the abſceſs, the better hopes 
we may entertain of the patient's doing well, 
in conſequence of the circulation's ſtill con- 

tinuing unobſtructed in theſe parts, 

Of theſe circumſtances I have ſpoken already, 
in my Fee on the 13g th aphotiſm. 
For, a ſuppuration now epſues 3 and, while this 
ſuppuration laſts, all the ſymptoms of an inflam- 
mation will be on the increaſe; and, when, it is 
once perfect, they all, abate. Hence this redneſs 
.of the ſkin between the og was, deemed. a 
good omen by Sydenham, have already * 
ſerved. 

The paler or. . lg theſe intervals turn 
out, the worſe; . a mortal angina,  9r-;perip- 
neumonia, Follows; unleſs prevented by a 
diſcharge of thin ſaliva, or a great fwelling 
in the hands and feet; the reaſon is: the 
| circulation of the hurnours, here obſtructed, 
is, of courſe, increaſed towards the interior 
Parts of the body. Aer 

L already took Bier in the 338th and 425th 
ſections, in which I treated of gangrenes conſe- 
quent to inſſammations, that the redneſs in the 
parts inflamed is ſucceeded by a pale or aſh colour; 


and that theſe parts, which were till now tenſe 
R 2 and 
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hard, become flabby and ſoft. I likewiſe took 
notice, that this pale colour, on the parts in- 
flamed growing worſe, changes to a brown, or 
even black. Now, this is a gangrene (ſee Sect. 
419), or that affection of a ſoft part, which, in 
conſequence of the influx of the vital humours 
into the arteries, and their efflux by the veins 
being aboliſhed, tends to death. It is, therefore, 
no way ſurpriſing, that Sydenham ſhould conſider 
the intervals between the ee. growing pale in 
the very height of the diſorder, as a very deadly 
omen (2). When this happens, it is generally on 
the eighth day, in the diſtinct ſmall-pox; and, on 
the eleventh, in the confluent. The ſweating, to 
which grown up perſons are pretty prone in the 
diſtinct ſmall-pox, ſuddenly goes off; there enſues 
a great anxiety, a delirium, a ſpare” but frequent 
urine; and, within a few hours, death; though 
-the patient's friends, and even his phyſicians, 
mould look for a quite contrary turn. In the 
confluent ſmall-pox, the ſame things happen on 
the eleventh day; the ſpitting ſuddenly ceaſes ; 
the face, before enormouſly ſwelled, ſuddenly ſub- 
ſides ; the ſaliva, which was heretofore thin, and 
could be eaſily ſpit out, becomes thick and viſ- 
cid, ſticks in the throat, and hinders deglutition; 
the voice becomes hoarſe; ſometimes, the patient 
grows very furious; ſometimes, only ſtupid; till 
death puts an end to his miſery. Theſe ſudden 
and unhappy cataſtrophes are moſt to be dreaded, 
when copious ſweats, wrung out of the body by 
hot remedies, and heaped blankets, have robbed 
the blood of its diluting vehicle. The vulgar, on 

* hy * theſe 
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theſe occaſions, will have it, that, if the pimples 
diſappear, it is only on account of their ſinking 
back into the fleſh; and hence pretend to ac- 
count for the patient's death; to which, however, 
they often add another cauſe; viz. the cold air 
having been indiſcreetly ſuffersd to get at him. 
But Sydenham, has very well obſers ed, that albe/- 
cant interſtitia, licet interim rubeſcant puſtulæ atque 
eleventur, etiam poſt ægri mortem: The inter- 
„ vals between the pimples may be white, though 
e the pimples themſelves are high and red, even 
after the patient's death (a).“ This happens 
chiefly in the diſtinct ſmall-· pox; for, in the con- 
fluent ſmall-pox, there is no ſeeing the face, on ac- 
count of its being all over but one ſcab; it is 
merely becauſe the face, hitherto enormouſly 
ſwelled, ſuddenly ſubſides, they are led to believe, 
that the pimples are gone in. We are, however, 
to obſerve, that, in the confluent ſmall- pox, the 
face begins to ſubſide after the eleventh day, but 
not ſuddenly; and then, too, a watry ſpitting is 
apt to ſucceed, or great ſwellings in the hands, 
and, ſometimes, likewiſe in the feet. Sydenham 
deemed thoſe in the hands, if conſiderable, of ſo 
much conſequence, as to think that by them alone 
ſeveral have been ſnatched from the very jaws of 
death (b), But, as the face is then moſt ſwelled, 
when the ſuppurating pimples upon it have at- 
tained their perfect maturity; and, as the pimples 
on the limbs ſuppurate much later, viz. not till 
thoſe on the face begin to dry up; hence we may 
gather, why the ſwelling of the hands and feet is to 
be deemed ſo happy an omen; for, of itſelf, it ſhews, 
that the vital powers have ſtrength enough left to 
convert the morboſe matter into laudable pus 
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and, along with the tenſion, that theſe parts are 
ſtill free from any gangrene. As to the repulſion 
of the humours towards the interior parts of the 
body being the cauſe of theſe ſpittings and ſwel- 
lings, I have already ſpoken of that matter in the 
preceding paragraph. 12 | 
When purple ſpots appear on the parts of 
the ſkin between the pimples, it is a fign of 
a mortal gangrene. | | 
What a bad omen purple ſpots are to be 
held,” in feveriſh diſorders, has been already 
explained in the Commentary on the 723d Apho- 
riſm. Hence Sydenham condemned them, tam- 
quam mortis fore prænuuncias; © as almoſt always the 
* forerunners of death (c); as they betoken a gan- 
1 in the blood, and have never 
en found to accompany any ſmall-pox but fach 
as proved, in the event, of the worſt kind, He 
has however known them to vaniſh, when they 
proceeded merely from the exceffive feveriſh hurry 
of the blood, as ſoon as that harry was check- 
ed (d). We have another caſe, in which a pa- 
tient, who had theſe ſpots upon him, recovered, 
notwithſtanding (eg). After all, it is the general 
opinion amongſt phyſicians, that theſe ſpots indi- 
cate a very dangerous diſorder ; and, in the varie- 
lous fever, ſuch ſpots have been obſerved, even 
before the ſmall-pox pimples themſelves made 
=o appearance; and the iſſue was a ſpeedy 
eath (/ | Mae e h et et rattan wap 
There ſometimes break out, intermixed with 
che ſmall-pox pimples, miliary exanthemata, both 
red and white. Though no eruptions of this ind 
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can be reckoned amongſt the good ſigns, and ars 
an addition to the already ſufficiently troubleſome 
ſymptoms of the ſmall-pox; nevertheleſs, as theſe 
exanthemata are no ſigns of a gangrene, we need 
not be ſo much alarmed at them as at the purple 
ſpots; according/y, I have ſeen ſeveral perſons, who 
bad had them in the ſma]l-pox, recover notwith- 
ſtanding. Nay, I have ſometimes ſeen white mi- 
liaries break out after the ſmall-pox pimples had 
dried up, and. the patient eſcape, as in the prece- 
ding caſe. YigJante,. too, ſaw theſe. miliaries at- 
tend the ſmall-pox, eſpecially when the fæces hap- 
pened to accumulate in the inteſtines (g); and 
hence he likewiſe takes notice, that h&never knew 
them appear, when the. body had been cred, in 
due time, by clyſters, or gentle purges ; and that, 
when they. did, they immediately diſappeared 
again, to the great eaſe of the patient, on the ho- 
dy's being ſpeedily evacuated. This I thought 
proper to take particular notice of, as there are 
many of opinion, that clyſters and purges are al- 
ways to be avoided in the fmall-pox and miliary 

exanthemata. 280 1 
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TT HE: indication in this ſtage (1396) 
1 differs, as the diſorder is more or leſs 
advanced : for, in the firſt beginning of the 
apparent inflammation, ſome caution ſeems 
requiſite to prevent its terminating in a ſup- 

uration, of which I have already ſpoken 
1393, 1394): or, if this is not thought. 
ee e R 4 Worth 
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worth attending to, ſtill, means ſhould be 
uſed to render the ſuppuration as ſlight and 
as late, and keep it at as great a diſtance from 
the head, as poſſible; which is effected, 
Firſt, by a very ſpare diet, and that conſiſt- 
ing of ſuch things as reſiſt putrefaction: Se- 
condly, mild, diluting, ſubacidulous drinks: 
Thirdly, a free and conſtant uſe of antipyic, 
aperient, diluting medicines : Fourthly, ba- 
thing the feet twice a day, keeping luke- 
warm fomentations conſtantly to them, and 
applying epiſpaſtics to the hollow of the 
feet and knees: Fifthly, a cool regimen, and, 
above all, the admiſſion of pure and cool air, 
but without letting any cold get to the 
inferior. parts of the body: and all theſe 
things are to be done, and all theſe precau- 
tions uſed, immediately from the very begin- 
ning of the diſorder : Sixthly, ſhould the 
ſymptoms prove very fierce, opiates will be 
of ſervice on the fifth evening, when all the 
foregoing directions have been complied 
with. | 


We are now to treat of the method of cure 
proper in the preſent ſtage of the ſmall-pox, viz. 
that ſtage, which is comprehended between the 
coming out of the pimples, and their beginning to 
ſuppurate. It is obvious, that this method muſt 
vary with the duration of the diſorder ; for, while 
the inflammation is ſtill in its ĩnfancy, we may ex- 
pet to ſee it terminate in a gentle reſolution 3 but, 
that term once paſt, the reſolution will be difficult, 
and that in proportion to the continuance of the 

| | inflammation ; 
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inflammation; till, at laſt, no room is left to ex- 
pect any thing but a ſuppuration, by which the 
irreſoluble inflammatory matter, being converted 
into pus, may be ſeparated from the ſtill healthy 
parts of the body. In the firſt beginning, there- 
fore, of this ſtage of the ſmall- pox, we may try 
thoſe things recommended in the 1393d, and 
1094th ſections. But, if a ſuppuration cannot be 
avoided, then our principal care muſt be to render 
it as ſlight as poſſible, contrive that the face and 
the reſt of the head be not loaded with pimples, 
and prevent the diſorder's hurrying on with too 
great violence, The reaſon of all this muſt appear 
obvious, from what the reader may remember to 
have read in the preceding paragraph, in which, 
likewiſe, I took notice, what we are to think of a 
tardy ſuppuration, Now, what follows will con- 
duce to this end. | | 
_ Firſt, I have already ſpoken, Sec. 1394, of the 
uſefulneſs, or rather neceſſity, of a ſpare diet, in 
the ſtage of the 5 there treated of; and 
the ſame diet, for the ſame reaſons, is requiſite in 
the preſent ſtage of that diſorder. But, ſince it is 
likewiſe certain, that the ſmall-pox has a ten- 
dency, when any way violent, to make every part 
of the body putrify, as ſufficiently appears from 
the olid ſweats, ſharp urines, very fcetid ſtools, 
in every kind of ſmall-pox; and the great prone- 
neſs of the whole body to putrefaction, in the 
confluent kind, in particular; hence the diet of 
perſons, in every kind of it, ſhould conſiſt of 
ſuch things, as are not only leaſt ſubject to putrify, 
but which reſiſt all manner of putrefaction, by 
their ſpontaneous propenſity to become acid. It 
was for this reaſon Sydenham made all 'his pa- 
tients (as I have already taken notice in my Com- 
mentary on the 1394th Aphoriſm) refrain from 
AP : „ Nen. 
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animal food, eggs, and even broth made of ani- 
mal fleſn; whilſt, on the other hand, he allowed 
them, apples, Toaſted or otherwiſe prepared with 
fire, and ſtrong decoctions of barley or oats, 
Rhazes, indeed, allowed bis patients animal food, 
and cal jellies; but then, theſe things were to be 
mixed! with the juice of unripe or. ſour grapes; 
and jour. pomegtanates, and the like, were fre- 
quently to be uſed with them. To patients of a 
warm and dry conſtitution, he recommended por- 
| Nane, beets, mallows, gourds cucumbers, &c. new 
milk he condemned, as containing butter, a ſub- 
ſtance. ſo apt to turn rancid, and a portion of ca- 
ſeous matter, equally prone, not only to become 
rancid, but putriſy; but he recommended thin but · 
ter · milk, and whey ſeaſoned with orange juice (). 
Secondly, I have. already and often taken 
notice, of the great advantage of perpetually 
ſupplying the blood, in inflammations and acute 
diſorders, with a diluting vehicle. Now, as, in the 
mall - pox, the ſuppuration of the pimples is al- 
ways attended with a fever, hence, on the ſame 
prigciple it becomes requiſite, that the drink of 
dhe patients, in that ſtage of the diſorder, ſhould 
be as mild as, poſſible, leſt, it ſhould add, by its 
ſlimulus, to. the febrile bur y. The reaſon for re- 
commending, in this caſe, a ſubacidulous beverage 
is that kind of beverage, being, for the reaſons 
paſt now given, an enemy. to all putrefaction. 
But of this Kind of beyerage I have already taken 
ſufficient potice, in my Commentary on No. 3 of 
the 139th aphoriſm ; for, every thing recom- 
mended in the cireumſtances there mentioned, will 
be uſeful in the preſent. 
But, when. there is any reaſon to apprehend, leſt 


the putrid ſtimplus, ſhould diff lve the blood, and 
* ſolution of chat capital fluid ſhould be e 
wit 


65 Mead de Variol. et Morbil. page 124, &e. 
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with dangerous hæmorrhages; in this caſe den- 
ham, and after him ſeveral other eminent Phyſi- 
cians, have placed great confidence in the uſe of 
ſpirit of vitriol mixed with ſome thin drinks, as I 
have already taken notice, in my Commentary on 
the 1396th Aphoriſm. But, when thete is no rea- 
ſor! to apprehend any fuch ſolution of the blood, 
then we ſhould rather have recourſe to acid vege- 
tables, conſidering how much the ſmall-pox isa-kin' 
to diſorders of the acute inflammatory kind, as has' 
been already noticed in the 138 7th ſection. | 

Children at the breaſt, and fuch as uſe a milk 
diet, are not to be allowed acids, efpectally of the 
ſtronger kind, left the milk in their ſtomach and 
inte ſtines ſhould be thereby too much coagulated; 
for this might be productive of many michiefꝭ (i). 

Thirdly.” All theſe rules have the ſame ſcope 
with thoſe given in the preceding numbers; and 
the Reader may remember, I recommended the 
ſame things in my Commentary on the third 
number of the'1 394th Aphoriſm. There are pte- 
ſcriptions, of this kind, nnder this number in the 
Materia Medica; arid ſeveral others may be drawn 
up in the fame ſtile. Now, theſe things, but plen 
tifully dilated with water, are to be very frequent- 
ly adminiſtered, and in great quantities, that 
thereby the veſſels may be kept open, the hu- 
mours diluted, and all their \Barper parts ſupplied 
with a proper vehicle to carry them off by the 
pores of the ſkin, and along with the orine. 
Fourtkhly. Whilſt we are endeavouring, by a 
plentiful and perpetual exhibition of theſe things, 
to attenuate, as much as poſſible, the morboſe 
matter, forward its expulſion from the body, and 
thereby leſſen the number of the pimples which 
»/ f ; | ** | . may 
7 Lobb of the Small-pox, page 432. 
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ſmall- pox pimples, which had already broken out 
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may require ſuppuration; it will be proper, at the 
ſame: time, to do all we can, to make them 
come out on thoſe parts of the body, in which 
they may perform their courſe with leaſt in- 
convenience. and danger to the patient. I took 
notice, in. the preceding paragraph, that the 
crowding'of the pimples into the face was ever, 
and with great reaſon, deemed a bad omen. It is 
for this reaſon, that, from the very dawn of the 
diſorder, the inferior parts of the body are to be 
fomented or bathed; and that, after being ſoftened 
by ſuch treatment, they are to be lightly ſtimula- 
ted by gentler epiſpaſtics, (ſome formulæ of which 
may be ſeen, under this number, in the Materia 
Medica) in order to give the morboſe matter a 
turn that way rather than any other. I muſt refer 
to my Commentaries on the 134th and 135th 
Aphoriſms, for what already concerns derivative, 
attractive, and propulſive remedies. _ | 
The advantage of this method is confirmed by 
practical obſervations. There are many inſtances 
of the pimples, in perſons ill of the ſmall-pox, and 
who happened, at the ſame time, to have iſſues in 
any part of their bodies, having crowded, in great 


numbers, into the adjoining parts; nay, and of 


there coming out of the iſſue itſelf a much larger 
quantity of humours than before. I took notice, 
in my Commentary on the 1383d Aphoriſm, that 
the little wounds, uſually made in the arm for the 
purpoſe of inoculation, ſometimes degenerate into 
broad ulcers, and weep abundance of variolous 
matter; and that, on ſuch occaſions, the pimples, 
ſcattered over the reſt of the body, ſcarce riſe; and 
that the patients, notwithſtanding, ſuffer but very 
little from the diſorder. Nay, an eminent Phy- 
ſician tells us, he has ſeen moſt of the genuine 


_ 
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upon the face, and in great numbers, diſappear 


again, on bathing the inferior members, and ap- 
plying epiſpaſtics to them; and others, imme- 
diately after, crowd out upon theſe.” parts, 
ſome of them of a monſtrous ſize, which, for 
two or three weeks together, ſhed vaſt quantities 
of ſharp pus, after all the reſt of the pimples had 
dried up and fallen off (4), Hence it appears, that 
it was not merely the pus contained in the pim- 
ples, that came from theſe ſo long ulcerated places; 
but likewiſe that, which had been already re- 
ſorbed into the blood; and which, had it not 
made its eſcape at theſe iſſues, might have been 
ſet down near other parts of the body, and pro- 
duced the moſt cruel evils; as will appear in the 
following paragraph. The uſefulneſs of this me- 
thod of treatment muſt, therefore, be obvious; 
and I have had frequent opportunities of ſeeing 
it in the courſe. of my. own practice. ; 
I muſt not, however, diſſemble an obſcrvation 
of the illuſtrious Hoffman, that an erect ſituation, 
ſuch as we generally uſe when bathing our feet, 
has been found very prejudicial to perſons ill of 
the ſmall-pox (1) : but, then, it is, likewiſe; to be 
noted, that, in the two caſes he has given us, 
for the purpoſe of proving the juſtneſs of chis ob- 
ſervation, the ill- effects of an erect ſituation ma- 
nifeſted themſelves on the eighth and ninth days, 
when the pimples were at the height of their ſup- 
puration. But, it is plain, that, at this period, 
the morboſe matter will no longer admit of any 
derivation towards the inferior parts of the body. 
It will then, therefore, be ſufficient, by keeping 
mild epiſpaſtics conſtantly applied to the feet, 
Ai e s 13 S779 gently 
(#4) Hillary, Ea the Small-pox, o, 101. 
Eh, 75 Ser Prack. Dicker * 244, Me- 
dic. Syſtem. Rat. tom. IV. 149, 165. 2 
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gently to irritate theſe parts, in hopes that the pus, 
. geſorbed into the blaod, may be thereby, diſpoſed 
to make its way hy them, as I have already taken 
notice. Beſides, it is chiefly in the beginning of 
the diſordet; and at the dime of eruption, bath- 

ings and fomentations are to be tried. And, 

ſhould ahe weaknels: ef the patient, which, in 
this firſt ſtage of the ſmall-pox, is the ſure fore- 
runner of a malignant one, oblige us to take more 
: than uſual precautions, ſtill, his feet may be ſafely 
-bathed, by letting them hang out of the bed, 
without obliging him to ſit uplin it ʒeor elſe, they 
may be kept conſtantly fomented with woollen 
cloths dipt in ſome warm emollient decoction. 
Beſides, if we will but conſider a little more at- 
tentively theſe | two.) caſes given by Hoffman, it 
will appear, the patients were of that age, at 
"which the 4mall-pax generally proves moſt dan- 
gerous; and that T2 attended, in 

them, with pretty bad ſigns ; the firſt of them 

was in: the prime of life, and rather groſs. His 
ſmall-pox had, firſt, manifeſted itſelf by a great 
Paiti in the hack and head, and, ſome degree of de- 
rium: the pimples came out upon him, in very 
great numbets; on the ninth day, he complained 
of a great pain and heat in his hands; and was fo 
uneaſy, that he requeſted thoſe, about him to take 
him autof bed. The other patient, a youth like- 
wiſe, but of a delicate conſtitution, complained of 

a weakneſs and laſſitude throughot the whole 

courſe: of the diſorder; his pulſe low, but a 

little: quick; after being bound for ſix days, 

he tuok a cly ter, on the eighth day of his illneſs ; 

and, on the ſame day, began to complain of a 

little inflammation in his throat; then, after ſitting 

up pretty long out of bed, to wait for the third 

ſtool, he began to grow livid and faint; and, in 

ten hours after, died in convulſions. CRORE? 

N Now, 
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Now, by carefully weighing all theſe cireum- 
ſtances, and compating them with what has been 
already ſaid concerning the prognoſis of theaſmall- 
-pox. it will appear perfectly evident, that the 
fitting up of this laſt patient could not have been, 
either the only, or the principal, cauſe of his 
death It muſt however be allowed, that, about 
this. ſtage of the diſorder, the ſick ſhould keep con- 
ſtantly in bed; it would be the height of impru- 
dence to ſuffer them to get up. Sydenham him- 
ſelf, who conſidered the conſtantly lying a-bed, 
in the ſmall-pox, as one of the worſt thin 
patient could do, had made, however, the — 
remark; and, in conſequence of it, gives the 
following advice: Hic itague ſerio mouendum eſt, 
egrum nullo patio ſe lectulo interdiu dehere  com- 
anittere, niſi ſexto die jam adveſperaſcente,; unde ſe 
plurimum 'uſque refoccillari ſemiet 4 u tempore 
vix ſe continebit a jugi in letto decubitus, i infignior 
fuerit Puſtularum ouvd coul, zum ob racriorem Jam 
puſtularum moleſtiam, — quod ab ipſo ſeſtonis hu- 
bitu in animi deliquium fit propenſſor; quad cum ſæ- 
penumero animadverterem, in mentem mihi denit, ur 
communi huj us morbi lege naturam ipſam-quaſe digits 
mihi monſtraſſe, quo primum morbi lempore uger 
lectulo continuo adiudicandus et. Here, theres 
fore, I muſt ſeriouſly give notice, that the pa. 
« tient ſhould by no means eonfine himſelf to his 
bed in the day time, till a little before night: 
„fall of the ſeventh day; and from that time 
„ forwards he may expect to receive great com- 
* fort from it; he muſt, therefore, ſit up very 
“little for the future, if the'ow$$0w3'of the pim- 
ples happens to be any way conſiderable, as 
* well to avoid, as much as poſſible, the — 
and trouble the pimples now. begin to. givę; 
<© becauſe, when * up, he muſt, * 
40 of 
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-«6 of the erect poſture of his body, be more liable 
to faint 3 a thing I have ſo often ſeen happen, 
that I cannot help thinking, that, from the 
common laws of this diſorder, nature herſelf has, 
1 it were, pointed out to me the very moment, 
at which thoſe ill of it ſhould be condemned 
to keep conſtantly a bed (n). 

Diembroect condemned bathing the feet, as 
uſeleſs; nay, he thought it dangerous, conſidering 
how eaſily the cold air may get at the patient, 
during the operation (2). This doctrine he en- 
deavours to eſtabliſh, by telling us, that a young 
maiden lady of diſtinction, whoſe feet, in the be- 
ginning of the ſmall- pox, had been bathed in 
warm new milk, had no where more pimples than 
in her face. But, then, we are to obſerve, that 
ſhe kept her bed all the time ſhe was ill, with 
every part of her cloſe covered except her feet, 
which hang out, as far as the calves, for the pur- 
Poſe of bathing them; that this operation was ſpun 
out, the whole day; and that, after it, ſhe took 
a ſudorific, was well covered up, and thereby 
kept in-a perpetual and copious ſweat. Now, as 
the only parts of her, uncovered, were her feet, up 
to the calves; and, as they were kept in the bath 
from morning to night; it was ſcarcely poſſible, 
that, whilſt her attendants were renewing it, they 
ſhould not have been leſs warm than the other 
parts of her body, cloſe covered as the latter 
were with blankets, and reeking with warm ſweat. 
It is, therefore, no way ſurpriſing, that this at- 
tempt, to divert the morboſe matter towards the 
lower parts of the body, had not the deſired effect; 
it being requiſite, for this purpoſe, as I my 0 
| - ſently 
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ſently take notice, to keep the lower parts of the 
body well guarded from the cold; and the upper 
parts leſs warm, by letting the cool and pure air 
get at them. 
|  Belides, it was Diembroect's misfortune, it 
ſeems, to depend entirely, in his treatment of the 
ſmall· pox, upon the hot regimen and the uſe of 
ſudorific remedies ; nay, it gave him pleaſure to 
find the febrile motion very violent (: hence; 
he looked upon acids, when they al.ayed the ex- 
ceſſive heat cauſed by the fever, as the very worſt 
things his patients could take; whereas we are, 
now, but too well convinced of the contrary, by 
innumerable obſervations. 
I ſufficiently enlarged, in my commentary on 
the fourth number of the 139 4th aphoriſm, on 
the great advantages attending the admiſſion of 
cool and pure air in the treatment of the ſmall- 
pox ; as, likewiſe, on the cautions, with which 
it ſhould be admitted. No doubt, the whole body 
ſhould be kept covered, and in a ſtate of perſpi- 
ration, as if in good of health; but, ſtill, the lower, 
parts ought to be better covered than the upper, 
as it is of conſequence to make as many of the 
pimples, as poſſible, come out on the former; 
tor the cool air, admitted to the latter, will affect 
them ſo, as to render them leſs liable to be viſited 
by the morboſe matter, when, the time of erup- 
tion drawing nigh, it begins to take poſſeſſion of 
the ſurface of the body. Nor is this a new con- 
trivance: for Rhazes, to prevent the pimples 
from occupying the eyes, not only ordered the 
face to be bathed, ſeveral times in the four-and- 
twenty hours, with cold water, but the eyes. them- 
ſelves to be ſprinkled with it. Nay, he went fo 
Vol. XV. 8 | fat, 
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far, as to apply, for the ſame purpoſe, aſtringent 
collyriums to theſe deilcate organs (p). 
Sixthly, I have already taken notice, in my 
commentary on the 610th aphoriſm, of the great 
benefit that may be expected from anodynes, and 
opiates, towards checking the too great violence 
of a fever. But, then, they are not to be uſed, 
except when the diſorder rages to ſuch a degree, 
as to create a great deal of uneaſineſs, and, there - 
fore, may be juſtly deemed to require reſtaint. 
For, ſometimes, the ſmall-pox performs its courſe 
in ſo gentle a manner, as ſcarce to ſtand in need 
of any medicinal aſſiſtance. As often, therefore, 
as the fever, in this diſorder, happens to be mo- 
derate, the uneaſineſs little, and the patient's reſt 
good, theſe things had better be omitted. It is, 
likewiſe, obvious, that, in that ſpecies of the 
ſmall-pox, in which all the vital powers are im- 
mediately caſt down and languiſh, opiates and 
anodynes are, by no means, to be employed : 
for, in this caſe, the diſorder, by thus proſtrating 
the vital powers, inſtead of increafing the hurry 
and heat of the humours, ſhews, that nature requires 
ſome aſſiſtance of another kind, as I have already 
obſerved. I muſt not, however, diſſemble, that 
very eminent phyſicians have been ſtrangely di- 
vided with regard to the propriety of uſing 
anodynes and opiates in the ſmall-pox. Hden- 
Bam, it is well known, is a great champion for 
them, and affirms, that, by means of them, he 
had known many patients ſnatched from the jaws 
of death; whereas the celebrated Hoffman, whoſe 
authority in medical matters, no one, I ſuppoſe, 
will pretend to flight, not only preſcribes the 
4 letting 
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letting of blood in the ſmall-pox ; but tells us, 
expreſsly, that, made wiſe by the misfortunes of 
others, who had uſed opiates and ſoporifics in this 
diſorder, he always avoided them (g). He will 
hear of nothing but the gentleſt papaveraceous 
preparations, but theſe he extols as very benefi- 
cial ; namely, water and ſyrup made up with the 
 rheas poppy; and the emulſion of the ſeeds of the 
white poppy. But there is no phyſician of any 
practice, that does not know the little anodyne 
virtue there is in the flowers of the rhzas poppy ; 
and, as to the ſeeds of the white poppy, there is 
not the leaſt ſuporific power in them; I know it 
by my own experience; having eaten, before 
now, a whole pound of theſe ſeeds without ex- 
periencing the leaſt inconveniency from them; 
and it is, moreover, notorious, that, in many 
places, they make no ſcruple of mixing them 
with their other meats. Such innocent things, 
therefore, can never be thought of ſufficient ef- 
ficacy to ſooth the atrocious ſymptoms of ſo 
cruel a diſeaſe ; for, whilſt the ſkin, as it ſome- 
times happens at the time of ſuppuration, ſwarms 
all over with pimples, and thereby, withal, be- 
comes ſo tenſe and inflamed, as to create conſider- 
able pain and uneaſineſs, and obſtinately deprive 
the patient of his reſt, it is by no means from 
ſuch flight lenients we are to expect ſufficient aſ- 
ſiſtance, Rhazes, no doubt, has recommended 
the uſe of poppies in the cure of the ſmall-pox. 
His words are: Quod fi inſuper vigil et inſomnts 
fit ægrotus, adjicito aque bordei partem aliquam ex 
popavere. Quod fi venter admodum fit ſolutus, ad- 
dito aquæ hordei granorum mali punici acidi fircorum 
8 2 PpPartem 
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partem unam, et papaveris partem unam, ** Bur, 
„ ſhould the patient, beſides, prove ſo reſtleſs as 
&© not to be able to get any ſleep, mix a tmall 
« matter of poppies with his barley water; and, 
«© ſhould his body prove too looſe, mix with his 
«barley water one part of the dried kernels of 
« ſower pomegranates, and one part of pop- 
« pies (7).” After all, Sydenham was not the 
firſt to uſe opiates in the ſmall-pox ; ſeveral other 
phyſicians did it before him, as it is proved by 
the celebrated Yeribeff (s); and Morton uſed opi- 
um as freely as Sydenham, nay more ſo, though, 
in his treatment of the ſmall-pox, he differed 
widely from Sydenham in every other reſpect. He 
orders us, ita nullam opiatorum dofin formidare, 
quouſque ſenſim progrediendo ad eam demum deve- 
nerimus, quæ ſomnum conciliet, et efferatum eorum 
motum qua dantenus cobibeat; et ſenſim opiati deſim 
diminuere pro gradu quietis redintegrate : ** Not to- 
„be alarmed at any doſe of opiates, till, by de 
« grees, we reach that, which ſhall be found 
ſufficient to make the patient ſleep, and check, 
«© in ſome meaſure, the fury of his fever; when 
<« we are to leſſen the dole, by degrees, likewiſe, 
in proportion as the patient recovers his 
© reſt (t).“ Nay, he owns, that, when any 
obſtinate reſtleſſneſs ſeemed to require it, he 
made no ſcruple of giving the patient a grain of 

laudanum, every fourth hour. 
Sydenham, however, never gave opiates to any 
of his patients, but ſuch as were paſt the years of 
puberty (): he thought it beſt to do * 
m 
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them in the earlier ſtages of life, in 8 


is more natural to us, our humours are leſs heated, 
and diarrhæas, ſo uſeful to young people in the 
ſmall- pox, might be ſtopt by ſuch opiates, to 
their no ſmall danger and detriment. Neverthe - 
leſs, he is firmly of opinion, that, when children 
rave, or the pimples prove of a bad kind, we 
ſhould, by all means, have recourſe to anodynes. 
Now, Sdenbam's way was to give opiates; from 
the time of the eruption's being compleat, till the 
the end of the diſeaſe (w). It has been already 
obſerved, that, when the pimples are once come 
out, all the ſymptoms, which accompanied the 
ſtage of contagion, entirely ceaſe, or are conſi- 
derably diminiſhed ; and that, therefore, there can 
be no great occalion for opiates during: that pe- 
riod. But, ſoon after the pimples make their ap- 
pearance, they begin to ſwell, and, with the conti- 
guous ſkin, grow inflamed and tenſe; and it is 
then theſe remedies muſt prove of uſe. It was li- 
quid laudanum that Sydenba u uſed; and, in ſeveral 
ſhops, it ſtill goes by his name. He, likewiſe, 
uſed a ſyrup prepared with the European poppy, 
which is to be fouod in the ſhops, under the 
name of Syripus papaveris or de Meconio; this he 
preferred to the liquid Jaudanum, as ſafer, becauſe 
leſs heating (a). The method of preparing the 
liquid laudanum, given byc Sydenbam, is, as fol- 
lows: to a pound af Spaniſn wine, add two 
ounces of opium, one of ſaffron, and à drachm 
of cinnamon and cloves in powder; and fer the 
mixture to digeſt, for two or three days, in a Sal- 
neum marie ; by which means you wilt obtain a 

| S 3 medicine, 


(ww) Ibid. pag. 191. 52 | 
(*) Idem in Biſſertat. Epiſto!, pag. 464. 
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medicine ſufficiently warm and aromatic. But the 
medicinal powers of opium may be ſafely enough 
applied to the human body without the uſe of any 
aromatics; the only reaſon for adding them to it, 
as was formerly the practice, being, to correct the 
opium, which our predeceſſors were pleaſed to 
ſtile cold in the fourth degree. But the truth is, 
that opium is, in its own nature, ſufficiently warm 
and bitter, and ſtands in no need of any ſuch aux- 
iliaries. This, Sydenham himſelf, with his uſual 
candour, freely acknowledges, ſaying : mirandos 
illos (opii) effetFus, quos edit, native ipſius plante 
bonitati atque excellentiæ, non vero artificis" poly- 
dædali ſolertie, deberi: That theſe wonderful 
effects obſervable in opium are owing more to 
6 the natural goodneſs and excellency of the plant 
4 itſelf, than to any ſkill or induſtry in the more 
* than dædalian preparer of it (z)”* Hence, it 
is obvious, that a very ſafe and powerful liquid 
laudanum may be obtained without adding any 
aromatics to it, ſuch as is to be had in ſeveral 
ſhops, under the title of laudanum liguidum fim- 
plex ; and, that it may be uſed, with as much fafety, 
as the ſyrup prepared with the European 
poppy, which does not always agree with hyſteric 
women, and is apt to bring on them vertigos and 
reachings; whereas the liquid laudanum is found 
to be very beneficial to them: and Sdenbam tells 
us, he obſerved the ſame thing in a youth of quali- 
ty, ill of the ſmall - pox (a): 

Now, his uſual doſe of liquid laudanum, and 
the ſyrup of meconium, was, he tells us, ſixteen 
drops of the former, or an ounce of the latter, 

22 8 for 
(y) SeRt. III. cap. 3, page 230. 


(a) Ibid. pag. 23 1 
(4) Diſſertat. Epiſtol. pag. 515, 516. 
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for adults; and leſs, in proportion to their age, 
for younger perſons. But he, at the ſame time, 
gives us the following practical advice: Si prima 
dofis metam non attingat, alia atque alia debito tem- 
pore aſſumatur, donec tandem medicamentum medici 
votis reſpondert, non tam ad injeſtam anodyni quanti- 
tatem, quam ad effettum, quod in ægro producendum 
erat, reſpectu babito; quod ubi primum ſucceſſerit, 
nec citius, a paregorici uſu ita copioſo et frequenti 
ceſſandum eſt; interpoſito tamen ſemper inter fingulas 
doſes ſpatio aliquo, ut pernoſcere valeamus, utrum 
dofis ultima id, quod querimus, præſtiterit, anteguam 
nova ingeratur. If the firſt doſe does not anſwer 
< expectation, we mult give another, and another 
« ſtill, at proper times, till the medicine has the 
„ defired effect, without paying regard ſo much 
to the quantity given, as to its effects upon the 
patient: when we find it anſwer, and by no 
„ means ſooner, we are to leſſen the doſe, and 
give it ſeldomer, always obſerving to leave a 
proper ſpace of time between the doſes, in or- 
der to be ſure that the laſt doſe has not done its 
duty, before we give a new one.” 
But, as there is a great variety, in the different 
ſhops, with regard to the formulæ of liquid lauda- 
num, and the ſyrup of white poppies, a phyſician 
ſhould conſult the Diſpenſatory of the place, in 
which he is preſcribe, and ſee how far its formulæ 
agree with thoſe of Sydenham; There are, in the 
Materia Medica, under the ſame number with this 
aphoriſm, ſome formulz, which, though exceed- 
ingly ſimple, are yet ſufficiently efficacious. >. 
As from a diligent obſervation of the ſmall- 
pox it appears, that all the bad ſymptoms attend- 
ing it, and eſpecially that moſt afflicting uneaſi- 
nels of body and mind, are apt to encreaſe towards 
, night-fall, it will be proper, about the fifth even- 
S 4 ing, 
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ing, to adminiſter ſome remedy of this kind, in 


order to prevent the evils that might otherwiſe 
follow ; nay, I have often given it ſo early as 
three-jn the afternoon, when I found the fymp- 
toms encreaſe ſooner, than they had done the pre- 
ceding day. When the ſtrength of the remedy 
begins to decline, which generally happens in ſix 
or eight hours after taking, it may be ſafely taken 
again, if the ſymptoms come op again with the 


1 ſame fury. Sydenbam owns, that, in the laſt days 


of a very confluent ſmall pox, he has found it 
neceſſary to give a narcotic every eighth hour. 
Hence, he is for its being always at hand, in or- 
der io be giyen directly, the moment any ſudden 
aggravation of the ſymptoms may require it (5). 
Nay, he ſcruples not to affirm, that numbers 
haye died of the: ſmall-pox, who might have eſ- 
caped, had 4 narcotic remedy | been at hand to give 
hem. 
f can, for my © own part, ſafely aver, that, in 
my qun extenſive- practice, I have known opi- 
ates have the fineſt effects in curing the ſmall- 

x ; and I have known them to ſucceed equally 


well, in the hands of ſome other phy ſicians, now 


living, and of very ſucceſsful practice, with whom 
Jhave often conyerſed an the ſubject. Narcotics, 
no doubt, are apt to lock up the body, but this 


4s: an inconveniency, which I always found it an 


ras tter to remove by clyſters, milk - whey 
led ith tamarinds, and things of that nature ; 
„I am altogether of opinion with the very fa- 
mous Simpſon, that a perpetual coſtiveneſs is hurt- 
ful in the ſmall-pox (c, as I have already taken 
notice, upon another occaſion, | in wy commentary 


bay the 1394th 6 mp3: ee AH: 


( 5) Piſſertat. 5 0d pag. 
0% Medical Eflays, Vol. 5 part 2, ey 579 and ſeq.” 
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odors ſtage (1396) is followed by the 
third ſtage, namely that of ſuppura- 
tion, during which that proceſs of nature, 
now commenced, is carried on and perfect- 
ed: in this ſtage, the already purulent pim- 
ples, grows bigger and bigger from day to 
day, then ripen,  whiten, become yellow, 
till, at length, they burſt, on the third, or 
fourth day, that is of the ſtage. we are 
ſpeaking of. Then, the whole of the fat 
and ſkin abounds with a' moveable pus, 
dries up externally, and becomes inflamed 
in thoſe places where there are no pimples. 
Hence enſues as very bad kind of fever, and 
attended with very bad ſymptoms, through 
the irritation of the membranous and ner- 
vous ſyſtems, and the abſorption of the pus 
into the veins, to the great hindrance of 
perſpiration and cuculation : if this puru- 
— matter keeps moving, in and along with 
the blood, for any conſiderable length of 
time, (82. 100. 406.) it putrefies; hence, 
as it happens to light upon this or that part 
of the body, it produces the moſt dire ef- 
fects, and ſuch as it is almoſt impoſſible to 
maſter; deliriums; phrenitides; anginæ; 
peripneumoniæ; pleuriſies; vomitings; dy- 
ſenteries; the hepates; impoſthumes ; boils; 
ſwellings in the joints; abſceſſes; ſtiffneſſes 
in the joints; decays; phtiſics; and num- 
berleſs other diſorders of the ſame kind. 
We 
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We ſpoke, in the preceding paragraph, of that 
ſtage of the ſmall-pox, in which the inflamed 
pimples begin to ſuppurate ; in this, we are to 
rreat of the increaſing ſuppuration, purſue it to its 
perfection, and ſay ſomething of the miſchiefs it 
may occalion, when the pimples happen to be in 
any great number. 882 
I be firſt ſign of the pimples beginning to ſup- 
purate is to be looked for in their heads, which 
then begin to grow white, the bottom and adjacent 
ſkin ſtill continuing red. This whiteneſs ſoon 
diffuſes itſclf through every part of them, ſo as 
to make them look every where perfectly white 
and plump, like ſo many pearls; that is, I mean, 
when they happen to be diſtinct, in which caſe 
this change in them may be. finely obſerved; 
within twenty-four hours, this whiteneſs of the 
ſuppurated pimples begins to turn to a yellowiſh 
colour; and then the redneſs of the circumjacent 
ſkin begins greatly to abate; after this, the new 
acquired colour of the pimples grows browner 
and browner by degrees, till it becomes perfectly 
brown; when they compleatly dry up, and ſoon 
fall from the face, unleſs they happen to burſt, 
or be broken by rubbing ; the latter is generally 
the caſe with thoſe on the hands and the lower 
members. | By rata 

The whiteneſs above ſpoken of does not ſhew 
itfelf ſo ſoon in the diſtinct, as in the confluent ſmall- 
pox ; in which, beſides, the whole face, being en- 
tirely over-run, with an almoſt infinite number of 

ſmall pimples, looks, on their beginning to ſup- 
purate, as if covered with a white pellicle; then, 
this pellicle quickly changes to a brown colour; 
and, at length, often grows black; and, when 
dried up, ſplits, and ſo ſcales off. But, in the 
worſt kind of the confluent ſmall-pox, the pay 

| | ples 
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ples fill with a gangrenous ichor, inſtead of a pu- 
rulent matter; and then the face becomes all 
over of a brown, or rather blackiſh colour, with- 
out any previous whiteneſs. . 
Then the whole of the fat and ſkin, &c.] 
This, it is plain, can never be the caſe, but when 
the pimples, though diſtinct, happen to be very 
numerous; or when, being confluent, they, in 
a manner, occupy the whole of the body's ſur- 
face; for, when they happen to be but few; 
then, as ſoon as the ſuppuration is over, all the 
ſymptoms ceaſe ; and the patient, in a ſhort time, 
finds himſelf as well as ever. But, when every 
part of the body happens to ſwarm with pimples ; 
then, what little portion of the ſkin. has eſcaped 
them, will be inflamed, and, of courſe, become 
tenſe, and painful; and theſe circumſtances alone 
are ſufficient to light up a fever in the body, ac- 
cording to what I have already obſerved in the 
- hiſtory of an inflammation, in my commentary 
upon the eighth number of the 382d aphoriſm. 
This fever is troubleſome, no doubt; but, were 
it to have no other cauſe but the foregoing, it 
might ſoon be got over ; for, the moment the pim- 
ples begin to dry up, the tenſion and inflamma- 
tion of the ſkin immediately abate; but the miſ- 
chief is, there is another cauſe ſufficient to keep 
up this fever; it is this: the whole ſkin, in a 
manner, becomes imperſpirable; a thing, which 
could not but greatly affect a perſon, who was 
otherwiſe in the beſt health; and cannot, of 
courſe, but prove extremely 8 and dan- 
gerous to one Jabouring under ſuch a diſorder, as 
the ſmall-pox, conſidering that thereby a ſtop is 
put to the uſual excretion, by the exhaling veſſels, 
of thoſe humours, which, if left in the body, 
may do ſo much harm, Now, if we only * 
r, 
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der, that the effluvia detained, in this caſe, are 
much ſharper, as is evident from the ſtench of 
the place where ſuch patients are laid up; and from 
the ſpreading of the contagion by means of theſe 
effluvia; it muſt be obvious, that far greater evils 
are to be feared. Beſides, the matter collected 
im the pimples is a genuine pus; and, unleſs it 
can make its way out, will be reſorbed by the 
bibulous veins, and mix with the circulating hu- 
mours; it may even affect the blood with a purulent 
cacochymia, and bring on many evils, as I ſhall 
pteſently ſhew. Now, it is demonſtrable, that 
the pus contained in the variolous pimples, not- 
withſtanding all its thickneſs, and its forming 
Fork ſcales, when dry, may, however, be reſorb- 
J. When I myſelf had the ſmall-pox, I had a 
great number of pimples on the ſoles of my feet, 
which, in fuppurating, raiſed, indeed, the hard 
epidermis of theſe parts, but did not, however, 
burft it ; fo that no part of the pus contained in 
them could eſcape. . But, ſome weeks after my 
getting the better 'of the diforder, the whole of 
this hard covering came off from the ſoles of 
my feet, with the flat orbicular ſcabs, ' which were 
the remains of the dried-up pimples. The whole, 
therefore, of the pus, which had accumulated in 
_ theſe pimples, mult have been reſorbed into the 
blood, ſince it was impoſſible it ſhould pals off by 
| the (callous horny epidermis. Something like 
this happens now and- then, with regard to the 
palims' f the, hands, where, likewiſe, the epider- 
mis is, pretty thick and callous, eſpecially in grown 
up perfons. But, where the quantity of the va- 
fioldus pus reſorbed into the blood is but incon- 
fiderable, it gets out of the body by ſtool, or 
fine; or by theſe parts of the ſkin, which are 
beginning to get rid of the pimples; and that, 
F 
1 
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without leaving the ſeeds of any miſchief behind 
it, as I once experienced in myſelf ; and very 
often, in others. No doubt, every body recover- 
ing from the ſmall- pox, continues to breathe, for 
a long time after, the contagion of the diſorder, 
and may give it to others, Who have not already 
had it, as I have already obſerved; but this con- 
tagion is harmleſs enough, with regard to the per- 
ſon paſt the ſmall-pox, from whom it proceeds. 
Still, there is ſome reaſon to be in pain concern- 
ing the effects of the reſorbed pus, if it happens 
to be in any great quantity. Let us but juſt con- 
fider, that, in the diſtinct ſmall- pox, when the 
pimples are very numerous, but particularly in 
confluent ſmall-pox, the whole {kin becomes little 
better than a kind of dry hide, under which thepus 
gathers and ſtagnates, and is by its ſtay there, and 
the febrile heat it endures, rendered ſharper and 
thinner (ſee Sect. 406); and, of courſe, more 
eaſy to be reſorbed; and we ſhall ſee the reafon, 
why, a new fever of a very bad and dangerous 
nature is now kindled up; a fever, by which 
numbers of poor patients have miſerably periſhed. 
As often as this happens, it may truly be faid, 
that the ſmall-pox does not end either in death, or 
health; but in another diforder (ſee Sect. 591). 
This is that fever, called ſecundary by the phyſi- 
cians, which they all dread ſo much, and with ſo 
much reaſon. It comes after the laſt ſtage of the 
ſmall - pox, and is always to be ſuſpected. It is of 
this fever, that ſo many perſons, ill of the conflu- 
ent ſmall-pox, die on the twenty-fourth day of 
the diſeaſe, or later, after-a total corruption of all 
their humours, and often a mutilation, even be- 


tore death, of different parts of their body, accord- 
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ing to the ſpot in which the ſharp matter reſorbed 
has been ſer down by a fatal metaſtaſis I have 
ſeen the two eyes deſtroyed by it, within a few 
hours; the noſe, ſuddenly eat away; and other 
evils of the {ame nature; before death had put an 
end to the patient's miſery. The ſharper this pus 
has been; the longer it has flowed, when reſorbed, 
with the humours through the veſſels; the more 
violent the fever, by which it has been agitated ; 
the worſe evils may be expected to enſue. Now, 
the difference between theſe evils depends, chiefly, 
on the difference between the parts, to which that 
purulent matter is ultimately derived: if it is the 
brain, then, after ſudden and very outrageous de- 
liriums, it brings on certain death; if to the breaſt, 
it ſometimes produces ſudden ſuffocation ; or, in 
conſequence of its eroding the lungs, a decay, 
which is hardly ever poſſible to cure; if the ſto- 
mach and inteſtines, a vomiting z and, by erodin 
the inteſtines, a very troubleſome dyſentery. 1 
have ſeen an hepatis, and an icterus ſucceed a 
confluent ſmall- pox of the worſt kind; it was 
indeed removed by a free diſcharge of very ſtink- 
ing ſtuff by ſtool; but this was only to make 
room for a dropſy, from which, too, the pa- 
tient eſcaped; but it was with the utmoſt dif- 
ficulty; and never to be the ſame perſon again. 
Sometimes, no doubt, the metaſtaſis of the re- 
ſorbed pus proves much leſs dangerous; namely, 
when it happens near the ſurface of the body, or 
on the hands or feet; but, even in this caſe, the 
poor patients may be ſaid to purchaſe life at a 
moſt extravagant rate. I have ſeen an incurable 
anchyloſis produced by it, in both the elbows of a 
ſtout youth; I have ſeen the ſame misfortune hap- 
pen to the knees. I have very often ſeen ſinuous 
ulcers, which proved extremely difficult to cure, 
in 
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in the fleſhy parts of the upper and lower limbs. 
The numerous and painful boils, produced by 
the ſame cauſe, prove, no doubt, very trouble- 
ſome to thoſe afflicted with them; but, when cured, 
leave leſs matter of complaint behind them. 
There is no Phyſician of any great practice, who 
has not been a witneſs to things of this kind; and 

hence it is, that we have ſo many medical obſerva» 
tions to confirm the doctrine laid down in this 
aphoriſm, with regard to the dreadful conſe- 
quences of the Small-pox. Sydenham expreſſes 
great concern, at ſeeing the few patients of his, 
who had the good fortune to eſcape confluent 
ſmall-poxes of the worſt kind, afflicted with moſt 
cruel pains in their limbs, the parts pained ſwell- 
ing into tumours, which ſcarce ever ſuppurated, 
but terminated in large ſinuſes, not without dan- 
ger to the patient's life (d). Hence, Morton has 
with great reaſon remarked, that, in the malig- 
nant Small-pox, the laſt ſtage of the diſorder, 
namely, that of its going off, is of ſome extraor- 
dinary continuance, and that, too, not to be defined 
by any ſet number of days (e). For, though the 
Small-pox itſelf performs its courſe pretty regu- 
larly, as appears from what has been already faid 
on the ſubject; yet this cannot be ſaid of any 
other diſorder, in which it may terminate. He, 
therefore, and with reaſon, ever looked upon it as 
a very ſuſpicious ſign, if, on the falling off of the 
pimples, the patients did not find their appetite 
return, and their bodies free from any hectic 
fever (); for, in this caſe, ſome of the foregoing 


3 evils 


. (4) Sect. V. cap. 4, pag 295. Hoffman Med: Rat. 
Syſtem. tom IV. ſe, 1, cap. 7, pag. 147. 


e Pyretolog. cap. X, pag, 113. 
bid. pag. 114. n 
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evils always follow, though not always at the 
fame period. NNN, 
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But, ſhould the matter, in theſe circum- 
«ſtances, prove thinner, and ſharper, and the 
diforder more violent, the ſkin, fat, and fleſh, 
are eaten into; there enſue ſpreading ulcers, 
broad and deep, and ſometimes. penetrating 
to the very bones; and ugly ſcars. 


If ſuch evils enſue, even after a ſmall-pox, in 
which the variolous matter -wore all the marks 
of good pus, what are we to expect in the worſt 
kind of confluent ſmall-pox, in which, inſtead 
of ſuch pus, we have nothing but a gangrenous 
ichor? In chis caſe, certainly, it is impoſſible the 
{kin ſhould not be entirely eaten away; and the 
poor patients, ſhould they happen to ſurvive theſe 
evils, muſt ever after be content to carry about 
with them the moſt ugly ſcars, as the memorials 
of their misfortune. | 

In the worſt kind of confluent ſmall-pox, the 
whole face is covered, as it were, with one entire 
hide 3 this hide, on its beginning to dry up, grows 
black, and moſt obſtinately flicks to the ſkin, 
which, in the mean-time, is perpetually corroded 
by the ichor lying upon it; and, even while this 
ſcab ĩs falling eff, in conſequence. of the fomenta- 
rations applied to it, the eroded ſkin ſtill ſheds a 
tenacious humour, which, ſoon coming to thicken 
in its turn, forms a new cruſt, under which a ſtill 
deeper eroſion of the ſkin takes place. Add, that 
this ichor, reforbed by the veins, ſometimes makes 

ats 
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its way through the veſſels of the ſkin, which have 
been thus eroded ; and, though the interior parts 
of the body are by this means freed from the 
afflux of this ſharp matter, the whole ſkin 
is deſtroyed. by it, ſo as to exhibit nothing 
but a frightful collection of the moſt ugly 
ſcars. I remember, but not without the greateſt 
pain, to have ſeen, in a very handſome - youth, 
who, after ſtruggling for- eight weeks together 
with the ſmall-pox, had- at length got the better 
of it, the wings of the noſe ſo eroded, the lips ſo 
diſturbed by the ſcars of the neighbouring ſkin, 
the eyelids fo inverted with a perpetual lippitude ; 
in a word, the whole of his fine face ſo fpoiled, 
that his own parents ſcarce knew him again, when 
he recovered. Though, from this caſe I learned, 
what medicine can do in the worſt; yet I could 
ſcarce forbear repenting, that I had preſerved the 
ſubject of it, to be ſo ſhocking a ſight. K 
There is ſometimes bred in this matter, when 
reſorbed into the blood, ſo great a malignity, as 
to produce a fatal ſphacelus in the part, upon 
which it ſettles (g). Morſon tells us, that he had 
two or three times ſeen ex veneni adco deleterii 
religuiis hujuſmodi ægrolantes vel ad quadrage/imum 
uſque diem appetitu privari, elumbes reddi, atque 
calore hectico aſſici, et, poſt ſolennes humorum et ſan- 
guinis evacuationes peractas, tandem funeſta clavi- 
cule, maxillæ, vel tibiarum, ſphacelo incxpetiats 
ſuborto interimi. Perſons, labouring under ſuch 
*© relicks of this ſo deleterious a poiſon, continue 
„without any appetite, even to the fortieth day; 
© loſe the uſe of their loins, and troubled with 
* an hectic heat; and, even after the uſual eva- 
* cuations of the humours and blood, at laſt; 
Vol. XV. * ſudden 


Ie) Pyretolog. cap. i. p. 114. 
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* ſuddenly taken off by a fatal ſphecelus of the 
« clavicle, maxilla, or tibiæ (b).” 

Hence, the bones are often eaten away with a 
caries. Parre has ſeen this happen with regard to 
the os ſternum, the bones of the arms and legs, 
nay, and theſe bones broken, in perſons who had 
had the ſmall-pox. He, likewiſe, had the mor- 
tification to ſee the heels, the fingers and toes, 
the noſe, the eyes, and other parts deſtroyed in 
the ſame manner. The very celebrated Trillerus 
ſaw the uvula eaten away, part of the palate of 
the mouth diſappear, and the noſe fink in, in a 
beautiful girl who had had a moſt malignant con- 
fluent ſmall-pox ; a girl of ſuch exemplary beha- 
viour, as not to leave the leaſt room to ſuſpect the 
intervention of any venereal taint on the occaſion ; 
and, at length, a quiet and much-wiſhed-for death 
put an end to all her calamities (i). 18 

If ſuch a firm and ſolid ſubſtance, as that of the 
bones, can be thus eroded by this ſharp matter, 
the ſoft parts of the body muſt, certainly, much 
more eaſily and readily, for the very ſame rea- 
ſons, feſter and putrify; eſpecially, when a per- 
petual acceſs of cold air and moiſture to the place 
affected happens to concur with the original evil. 
It is not, therefore, ſurpriſing, that ſuch terrible 
conſequences ſhould have been ſometimes obſerv- 
ed in the inſide of the mouth and throat. It is 
to this purpoſe Facotius ſays : Vidimus in puella, 
febriente, cum variolis, mortem inde ſeguutam, cum 
febris remiſſa videretur. A gingivis inceperunt ul- 
cuſcula, deinde palatum, totumque os, occuparunt, 
tum ad uvam faucaſque deſcenderunt : quibus obſeſſis, 

nin 


(5) Lib. 20. cap. t. p. 469. Morton Pyretolog. cap. 12. 
p. 195. 
() Epiſt. 2, ad Jo, Gothofr, Hahn. p. 18. 
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in cancrum defierunt, ex quo, excitata dyſenteria, 
mors eſt inſecuta, I ſaw a girl die of the ſmall- 
e pox, at a time the fever ſeemed to have left her. 
Some little ulcers began by taking poſſeſſion 
4 of her gums; then ſpread to her palate z and, 
& at length, over-ran the whole of her mouth z 
« from whence they deſcended to the uvula and 
* the throat; and, after over-running theſe. like- 
| te wile; ended in a Cancer, which, on a dyſente- 
« ry's coming to its aſliſtance, put an end to her 
« life ()“. It is for this reaſon, phyſicians of any 
practice, whoſe misfortune it has been to be wit- 
neſſes to theſe ſhocking effects of the ſmall-pox; 
are always apprehenſive of the worſt conſeqences, 
if, after a ſmall-pox of a bad character, they can 
diſcover any thing like an ulcer in the inſide of the 
mouth: for, unleſs the gangrene; which may be 
expected ſpeedily to follow, can be checked by 
the ſpirit of ſea-falt (ſee Sect. 432), it will be ſure 
2 to prey upon every thing about it. 
by ſtopping a moment to conſider, that 
this ſharp matter may be ſet down near all and 
ſingular the parts of the body, we ſhall be con- 
vinced, that it may produce the greateſt variety 
of deſperate diſeaſes. To prove this, 1 ſhall bring 
but one. inſtante; but then it is a moſt ſtriking 
one. A girl of eight, labouring under a conflu- 
ent ſmall-pox of the worſt kind, was, on the ſixth 
day of the diſorder, ſeized with a difficulty of 
breathing, which greatly encreaſed on the eight; 
at the ſame time, a tumour took poſſeſſion of her 
throat, and ſuddenly ſwelled to a great ſize; 
when compreſſed by the hand, it ſubſided conſi- 
derably ; but, on the hand's being taken away, re- 
turned to its former ſize 3 and, at length, purſed 
12 out 


(4) Holler in Coac. Hippoc. p. 571. 
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out the flexible ſkin of the neck to ſuch a degree, 
as to make it project beyond the chin, and re- 
femble the puffed up maw of a pigeon. On the 
- patient's dying about the end of the tenth day, 
the tumor ſubſided. The great man who attend- 
ed her, on examining the dead body in order to 
diſcover the cauſe of fo extraordinary an appear- 
ance, found, that the interſtice between the ſe- 
venth and eighth cartilaginous ring of the aſpera 
arteria had been eaten away; from whence it was 
an eaſy matter to infer, in what manner the in- 
ſpired air had made its way into the cellulous 
membrane of the neck, ſo as to produce this 


ſtrange emphyſema (J). 


SECT. MCCCCII. 


N this ſtage (1400) we are to endeavour 

to drive out the pus from the internal 

to the external parts; and, by theſe, en- 
tirely out of the body, which may be effected 
by relaxing the {kin with a conſtant and 
ſtrenuous ſucceſſion of relaxing lukewarm 
fomentations; conſtantly waſhing and gar- 
arizing the mouth and throat; a very li- 
beral uſe of warm, cordial, detergent, ape- 
rient liquors of the kind which reſiſt putre- 
faction; daily uſing, and keeping a conſi- 
derable time in the body, mild, diluent, 
emollient, relaxing glyſters; living on fleſh 
meat broths ſeaſoned with ſalt and acids; 
with, now and then, a little of the pureſt 
wine; without neglecting opium, ſhould 
an 

(1) AR, Helvet. vol. II. page 159. ' 
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any ſymptoms fiercer than ordinary require 
* 


Thoſe very melancholy effects, of which we 
have been treating in the two preceding numbers, 
are owing to the variolous pus, when reſorbed 
into the blood, and carried about with it through 


the veſſels of the human body, growing con- 


ſtantly ſharper and ſharper, and often acquiring 
ſuch a degree of malignity, as to deſtroy the parts, 
near which it*is ſet down. Now, the more vio- 
lent the febrile hurry of the blood, the more 
ſpeedy and malignant mult be the corruption of 
the pus; hence ariſes a fourfold curatory indica- 
tion. Firſt, The procuring to the pus an eaſy 
iſſue towards the exterior parts. Secondly, The 
expelling from the body that already reſorbed 
into it. Thirdly, The preventing the, in this 
caſe, ſo much to be dreaded degeneration of the 
humours to a ſtate of putrefaction; or correcting 
them, as much as poſſible, if already putrefied. 
Fourthly, The keeping of the febrile hurry within 
proper bounds, 

Now, to anſwer the firſt of theſe indications, 
nothing can be better than keeping the ſkin Jax 
and ſoft. I have already taken notice, in my 
Commentary on the 1394th Aphoriſm, how pre- 
Judicial a thick ſkin is in the ſmall-pox; and that 
it is on account of the extraordinary thickneſs of 
their ſkins, this diſorder muſt have proved fo fatal 
to the natives of America. I likewiſe ſpoke, at 
the ſame time, of the great efficacy of bathing for 
this purpoſe ; and bathing, no doubt, might like- 
wiſe be of ſingular ſervice in this ſtage of the 
ſmall-pox; elpecially vapour- bathing, which is 
known to relax and ſoften the parts more than any 
other kind, But, as we are now treating of the 


1 worlt 
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worſt kinds of ſmall-pox, it is neceſſary that we 
ſhould take notice, that, during the preſent ſtage 
of the diſorder, the patients ſeldom have ſtrength 
enough left to endure bathing: beſides, it is in 
the face, that the ſwarming of the pimples proves 
moſt troubleſome, as has been already obſerved, * 
and the head ſhould always be out of the bath. 
For this reaſon, it has been a piactice with phy ſi- 
cians to keep the face and hands, nay, and the 
feet, conſtantly fomented with woollen cloths or 
ſpunges, dipt in ſome warm emollient decoc- 
tion, in order to humect and relax theſe parts, and 
thereby procure a freer egreſs to the variolous 
matter ; this, no doubt, cannot be done without 
putting the patient's attendants to a great deal of 
trouble; but that will be ſufficiently compen- 
fated by the uſefulneſs of it. Sydenham has ob- 
ſerved, that, in the worlt ſpecies of the confluent 
ſmall-pox, the ſcabs dry up to a ſurpriſing degree, 
eſpecially on the face, where they often ſtick as 
falt as if they had been nailed to it, fo that there 
is no taking them off (m). When this happens to 
be the caſe, it muſt be impoſſible for the pus to 
make its way through the ſkin, now become al- 
moſt as hard and dry as a piece of tanned leather; 
it muſt, therefore, prey upon the parts under it; 
be reſorbed, in great quantities; and thus add to 
the evils, which we had already too much reaſon 
to dread. Now, the perpetual humectation 
have been recommending prevents the ſcabs har- 
dening in that manner; or, at leaſt, ſoftens them, 
if already hardened. 1 have, ne ac often or- 
dered ſuch ſcabs to be anointed with freſh cream, 
| and then fomented with a warm emollient decoc- 
Fe tion, 


(=) De Febre Putrida Variol, Confl. Superveniente, 
page 690. 
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tion, till, by being thoroughly humected, they 
rotted, as it were, and fell off; and then I could 
ſee the pus ouzing very copiouſly and conſtantly 
from the ſkin thus freed from its troubleſome co- 
vering; and hence I could likewiſe gather, that 
it was not merely the pus heretofore collected 
under theſe ſcabs, that thus ouzed from the ſkin; 
but that part of that, which had been already re- 
ſorbed, took advantage of the ſame channels to 
make its eſcape, to the manifeſt abatement of the 
— I can ſafely aver, that I have ſeen 
me patients ſaved in this manner, after I my- 
ſelf and every body elſe about them had given 
them over. We have a remarkable inſtance of 
the efficacy of this method of treatment in a very 
robuſt young man, labouring under a very bad 
confluent ſmall-pox, the whole of whoſe face, at 
the time of the ripening of the pimples, grew. 
black and dry, and even gangrened (). When 
there ſeemed to be no hopes left of his doing well, 
the great man, in whoſe hands he was, ordered 
the ſkin to be ſlaſhed, in ſeveral places, with a 
ſcalpel, quite down to the ſound fleh, and then 
fomented with a decoction of emollient herbs, ad- 
ding the camphorated ſpirit of wine, on account 
of the putridity of the pus that flowed through the 
cuts, it being ſo great, that none of his ſervants 
could withſtand the abominable ſtench af it. By 
this means, however, the patient eſcaped the jaws 
of death, without any relicks of the diſorder but a 
parcel of ugly ſcars on his face. When theſe 
{cabs fall off, the parts they covered are raw and 
painful; and will, if it is not prevented, be ſoon co- 
vered again with other ſcabs of the ſame kind. In 
this caſe, therefore, it will be of ſervice, to cover 
T 4 the 


(% Mead De Variol, et Morbil. pag: 49. 
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the whole face with ſome ſoft plaiſter, ſuch as dia- 
pompholygos, or the like, and have the afſiſtance 
of a ſurgeon, as in the caſe of an open ulcer. | 
have known a maſk of this ugly and troubletome 
kind come off, in one piece, from the face of a 
youth, and the ulcerous ſkin of his face ſo happily 
treated by a ſkilful ſurgeon, that, after ſheddin 

for ſome days a very large quantity of pus, it ac- 
quired its priſtine appearance in a much greater 
degree than any one expected: the whole ſkin, 
indeed, retained numberleſs pits; but then it was 
evenly; and they were, beſides, ſo minute, that 
no ugly ſcars could be perceived, as is generally 
the cafe, in conſequence of the untouched ſkin ri- 
ſing in margias about the deep holes left by the 
But, as the perpetual application of emollient 
fomentations may keep the patient awake, or 
awaken him when compoſed, it perhaps might be 
of ſervice, after uſing them conſtantly in the day- 
time, to apply plaiſters at night, at leaſt in thoſe 
places, in which the pimples ſwarm ſo as to form 
a thick ſcab. Indeed, I could never diſcover the 
leaſt miſchief to ariſe from the diſereet uſe of 
plaiſters in this caſe, nay, I have ſeen the pimples 
ripen; the ſooner, in conſequence of my having the 
feet and part of the calves covered, after they had 
been bathed, with a melilot plaiſter, which, on 
account of its agreeable ſmell, muſt prove leſs of- 
fenſive to delicate patients. It is well known, that 
the pimples occupying the lower limbs do not 
ripen compleatly as ſoon as thoſe on the face; ſo that 
the former ſhall ſtil] be full of matter, when the 
latter are dried up, and even falling off; now, the 
former may be made to ſuppurate much ſooner by 
this melilot plaiſter. It is a well-known fact in 
ſurgery, that the ſkin may be greatly ſoftened, by 


applying 
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applying plaiſters to it; of courſe, therefore, any 


1444mma:tory tenſion in it mult be greatly eaſed 
by the ſame treatment, I was, ſome years ago, 

greatly confirmed in this opinion of mine, con- 

cerning the uſefulneſs of plaiſters in the ſmall-pox, 

by reading a little treatiſe written by an eminent 

phyſician, in which' he recommends the uſe of the 

melilot plaiſter, as ſoon as the ſuppuration begins; 

nay, he adviſes us to wrap up the whole body in 

ſuch plaiſters, and proves the advantage of this 

method, by two practical examples (o). In one, 

in which the pimples, on the ſeventh day after the 

eruption, were flat and wrinkled, ſo flat as ſcarce to 
project beyond the ſkin; the interſtices between 
them, of a paliſh hue; the pulſe, weak; a. caſe, in 
which the vital powers ſhould have been rouzed 
and cheriſhed, from the beginning to the end of 
the diſorder, by bliſters, alexipharmics, and the 
pretty free uſe of wine; the whole body was 
wrapped up in a melilot plaiſter: in ſeven hours 
after, the pulſe was more full and equal than it 
had been during any former part of the diſeaſe; 
the face began to ſwell; the pain, occaſioned by 
the tenſion in every part of the body, abated; 
the pimples on the extremities of the body, here- 
tofore ſmall, hard, and red, became bigger, and 
plumped up with ripe. pus; a troubleſome hick- 
cup, under which the patient had till now la- 
boured, left him; and he perfectly, as well as un- 
expectedly, recovered. In the other caſe, the 
goodneſs of the ſame method was proved by the 
ſame ſucceſs; but the ſick woman's nurſe, not be- 

ing able to endure the ſtench of the pus collect 
ed under the plaiſter, took it off; two days 
after, the patient was ſeized with a violent pleu- 
1 | ripneumony, 

4 0 0, Alexander Sutherland, a Medical Eſſay, &c page 17, 
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ripneumony, attended with a very hard pulſe: 


theſe complaints were conquered by repeated 
bleedings, fomentations, glyſters, bliſters, &c. 
but ſhe ſtill complained of a little cough, and 
entirely loſt her appetite. Upon this, the plaiſter 
was' again applied to her head and thorax, when 
the cough immediately ceaſed, and her appetite 
returned; and thus, ſhe not only eſcaped, though 
big with child, but was delivered, in due time, of 


an healthy boy. 


Conſidering, therefore, how natural, as well as 
beneficial, it appears, in the ſmall-pox, that th 
pus-ſhould make its way by the external ſurface 
of the body, might it not'be proper to open the 
pimples, when quite ripe, and turgid with con- 
cocted pus? From what has been faid, in the 


Commentary on the 1396th aphoriſm, it is ſuffi- 


ciently clear, that the ſmall-pox pimples turn to 
ſo many little impoſthumes; and I have made 
it appear, in my Commentary on the 402d apho- 
riſm, where I treated of the abſceſſes by which 
inllammations are followed, that openings ought 
to be made to let out the concocted pus, leſt, by 
being reſorbed, or even ſtagnating too long, it 
ſhould produce a number of complaints; from 
all which one might be apt to conclude, that, in 
the ſmall- pox, the pimples, when perfectly ripe, 
ought to be opened. But phyſicians are divided 
with regard to this treatment of them. The 
Arabian phyſicians commended it. Avicenna 
ſays : Qxando egrediuntur variola cum complimento, 
et pertranſit ſeptima, et apparet in eo maturatio 
tunc neceſſe eſt ut rumpantur cum facilitate cum 


. acubus de auro, et auferatur bumiditas cum cotto. 


„ When the pimples come out with their proper 
* cargo of pus, and the ſeventh day is over, and 
* they then appear ripe, they ought to be gently 

pp © = opened 
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$* opened with a golden needle, and wiped dry 
* with cotton (p). * Rhazes, alarmed for the ſafe- 
ty of the joints, when beſet with a great num- 
ber of pimples, ſays: Quod fi puſtule in its magna 
eruptione prodierint, cito recurrito ad perforandas 
Ulas et aperiendas, educandamque materiam, im- 
miſſo ſealpe! {lo : neque banc rem diu procraſtings : nam 
ingens adeſt „ * But ſhould the pimples 
come out upon t heſe = in great numbers, 
« you mult immediately ſet about pricking and 
te opening them, and getting out their contents, 
* without fearing to uſe the knife for that pur- 
“ poſe ; nor will this buſineſs admit of any delay: 
= e! it is a dangerous caſe (g).“ He was afraid, 
it ſeems, leaſt the pus, if pent up in the neigh- 
bourhood of theſe parts, ſhould eat ſo deep i into 
themy adeo ut inde ofſa et muſculi, tendines et nervi, 
pateſſant; ** as to lay bare the bones and muſcles, 
“ the tendons and nerves.“ In another place, 
where he ſpeaks of removing the cruſts left by the 
diſorder; he orders the dry ones to be ſoftened by 
dropping oil into them, till they fall off; with re- 
rd to the others, he ſays, que autem ex illis ef- 
charis ſimiles ſunt, habentque aliquam magnitudinem, 
ht videris iis ſubeſſe bumorem, auferto eas excorian- 
do, et præcidendo caute, nullo oleo adbibito; © but, 
« ſhould any of them reſemble eſchars, and be 
66 pretty large, in that caſe, if you can perceive 
any moiſture under them, you muſt peel them 
8 off or cut them away gently, without uſing 
« any oil (7).” Parte adopted this method of 
the Arabs, ordering the pimples to be opened with 
a a gold « or ſilver needle; nay, and cut off with a pair 


24 


(3) Hahn Variol. Antiquĩt. &c, p. 106. Avicen. tom. 11. 
lib. iv. i Ag Pr 7's: 8 3 

17 Mead de V ol. et orbil. P. 159. 

(*) Ibid, p. 167. 3 
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of ſciſſars. leſt the contents ſhould corrode the 
ſkin, and thus leave pits behind them (5). It is, 
indeed, chiefly with a view of preſerving the beau- 
ty of the face, that he ſeems to have given this ad- 
vice. Be that as it will, this treatment of the 
pimples fell afterwards into diſuſe ; nay, and was 
expreſly diſapproved of by many. If I remem- 
ber right, Sydenham takes no notice of this ope- 
ration. Morton condemned it, to all intents and 
purpoſes, leſt a | conſtant diſcharge of ſharp 
5 from the pimples thus treated ſhould do 
the face more miſchief, than what the impriſoned 
pus could do (2). Diembroecł likewiſe cenſures 
a trick among the people of faſhion in his coun- 
try to have the ſmall-pox: pimples opened with a 
needle ; and tells us, that, to his certain know- 
ledge, very deep and ugly pits were generally 
produced by it (u). He likewiſe takes notice, that, 
as the pimples cannot be opened, but when they 
contain a well concocted pus: and that, as a white 
and concocted pus has not the leaſt acrimony 
in it, we need not apprehend any corroſion from 


(0) : but, if we conſider, that ſhe was twenty · ¶x; 
Wh. that 
(s) Lib. xx. cap. 3. p. 476. 1 
(H) Pyretolog cap. x. p. 131, 132. . 

(s) De Variol. et Morbil. cap. xxii, p. 287. 
(w) Idem Hiſtor, xiv. p. 299. 
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that it was in the month of Auguſt ſhe had the 
diſorder; that her whole head ſwelled with it to a 
prodigious ſize ; and that the pimples broke our 
in great numbers all over her body, and particu- 
larly her face; if we, J ſay, conſider all theſe 
circumſtances, we mult conclude, that her ſmall- 
- pox was of the confluent: kind, which ſeldom 
leaves the natural form of the face unimpaired. 
Many other phyſicians, however, have been of 
the ſame opinion; namely, that the opening of 
the ripe pimples muſt be hurtful (x): but there 
can be no occaſion to give a liſt of them. 

Perſons ill of the ſmall-pox, children eſpecially, 
are very apt, when the pimples come to ſuppur- 
are, to rub their faces with their hands, and even 
tear off the pimples before they are ripe, for want 
of patience to endure the pain then occaſioned by 
them. Hence, the maturation of them is ob- 
ſtructed; ſcabs are formed; and the new pus 
engendered under theſe ſcabs makes deeper pits, 
than the primitive pus could have done. In ſome, 
theſe pimples are attended with an itching, in 
which caſe it is almoſt impoſſible to hinder chil- 
dren from ſcratching their faces to pieces; or, at 
leaſt, rubbing them againſt their bolſters and pil- 
lows, when their hands are tied. That this muſt 
do harm, no body can deny. But, when the 
pimples are but few, the whole buſineſs may be 
ſafely left to nature herſelf, as no great miſchiet 
can be done by a moderate quantity of pus. Still, 
I muſt own, that I cannot comprehend the rea- 
ſon, why the pits ſhould be rendered deeper by 
opening, the pimples ; ſhould there be any juſt 
reaſon to be alarmed at the admiſſion of freſh air 

into 


(*) Andry Octhopedie, tom. 11. p. 156. 
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into them, why may they not be covered with a 
mild plaiſter? Beſides, the pimples dry up 
of their own accord, and that quickly enough; 
when the diſorder is of a good kind; yet, when 
the ſcabs fall off, we can fee no pits left by them. 
But, then, we are to take notice, that almoſt all 
the pimples. which occupy the back, buttocks, 
andthe hinder parts of the thighs and legs, are 
broken, when ripe, in conſequence of the pa- 
tients? lying chiefly, and turning, when in bed; 
on theſe parts; yet, they are much ſeldomer pit- 
ted than the face. But, it has been already ob- 
ſerved, that it ſeems to be the ſharpeſt and moſt 
ſubtle portion of the variolous matter, every thing 
elſe being equal, that takes poſſeſſion of the face; 
and from this circumſtance alone we may account 
for that part being more eroded, in the ſmall- pox, 
than any other. Conſidering, therefore, how many 
and great miſchiefs are to be apprehended from 
the reſorbed pus; that the moſt ancient phyſi- 
_ cians, the Arabs, who wrote upon the ſmall-pox, 
have recommended this method of opening the 
pimples, when ripe, and letting out or drying up 
the contents; that ſeveral very eminent phyſicians 
amongſt the moderns are of opinion, that it may 
be done with ſafety and to great advantage (y); and 
what fine effects are experienced from the ſlitting 
of the thick ſcabs, under which, in the confluent 
ſmall-pox, the putrid ichor of the pimples has 
been collected; conlidering, I ſay, all theſe things, 
I cannot help, approving this method; and I ap- 
prove it the more readily, as I have had occaſion 
to experience, in my own perſon, that the letting 
out of the pus will hinder the face from being 
5 marked. 
Hillary of the ſmall-pox, p. is i. Wintringham Com- 
Kale p- 65. 9 , | 
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marked. I perfectly remember, that, when my 
noſe was covered all over with a thick cruſt, with a 
great deal of matter under it, in conſequence 
of the pimples, which had ſettled there in 
great numbers, beginning to dry up, my nurſe, 
taught by experience, as ſhe afterwards: inform- 
ed me, ſtruck it all off, when I leaſt expected it, 
'with a ſudden ſtroke of her finger; and then, 
after wiping my noſe gently, covered it with a 
ſoft plaiſter ; and, on my expreſſing the greateſt 
indignation at this her rude uſage, appeaſed my 
reſentment by aſſuring me, that what ſhe had 
done, ſhe did it from experience; and that I need 
not be under the leaſt apprehenſions of any defor- 
mity from it; nor did the event give her aſſur- 
ances the lye. For, ſcarce two pits could be found 
on my noſe, though the reſt of my face had a 
great many; they were not, indeed, very deep, and 
have filled up ſince to ſuch a degree, as not to be 
diſcernible, but on a cloſe and attentive examina- 
tion. Though my ſmall-pox was of the diſtinct 
kind, the pimples were very numerous, and pro- 
jected greatly above the ſurface of the ſkin : now, 
I have very often obſerved, that the largeſt and 
moſt prominent pimples leave much ſmaller and 
ſhallower pits on the ſkin, than the flat and ſet 
ones, which, though they riſe leſs above the ſur- 
face of the ſkin, run deeper into its very ſub- 
ſtance, which they erode in proportion as they 
ſuppurate. Nay, I have often ſeen, in patients 
ill of the milder kind of ſmall-pox, the ſkin, tho 
raiſed and red, but very little eroded, after the 
dried up ſcabs had fallen from it: and this redneſs 
and riſing wore off entirely in a few weeks, and 
even ſooner, when the patients kept within doors, 
and did not expoſe themſelves to the cold air. 

| Though 
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Though I have not myſelf, on account of the 
many reigning vulgar prejudices, been able to try 
experiments enough with regard to the opening of 
the ripe pimples, in the ſmall- pox, to be willing to 
determine the diſpute concerning the propriety of 
the operation from my own experience; yet this 
I can affirm, that I have known a very famous 
phyſician, and an old friend of mine, practiſe it 
very often, to the great advantage of his pa- 
nents. . | 

But as, when the pimples happen to be nume- 
rous, the inſide of the mouth and throat is like- 
wiſe occupied by them, it will, in that caſe, be 
of great ſervice to waſh the mouth and garga- 
rize the throat with emollient decoctions, in order 
to make them ripen the ſooner in theſe parts, and 
fall off; nay, it will be of the greateſt ſervice to 
ſnuff ſuch ſubſtances up the noſe ; or, at leaſt, hu- 
mect the dry and ſwollen internal ſurface of it, 
with the ſteam of warm water. we 

We are now to. treat of the ſecond curatory in- 
dication in this preſent ſtage of the ſmall-pox z 
and examine in what manner, and by what chan- 
nels, the reſorbed pus may be ſafely got out of the 
body. | | 

This reſorbed pus can never again acquire the 
nature and qualities, by which the ſound humours 
are diſtinguiſhed; and, therefore, muſt be elimi- 
nated the body, hefore it can be ſaid to enjoy 
perfect health. Beſides, this pus, in travelling 
through the veſſels with the other humours, often 
corrupts a conſiderable portion of the healthy 
fluids ; and, in that caſe, theſe likewiſe muſt be 
expelled... Now, as it is the duty of every phy- 
fician, as I have very often already taken notice, 
accurately to obſerve, by what channels, and in 
what manner, nature uſually ſucceeds in driving 

any 
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any morboſe matter out of the body, in order to 
be able to copy her; and then clear theſe chan- 
nels, to facilitate the diſcharge of ſuch matter; 
hence we are carefully to examine every circum- 
ſtance, that can be gathered by faithful obſerva- 
tions concerning this expulſion. We know, for 
certain, that, in the ſmall-pox, the morboſe mat- 
ter naturally tends to the ſurface of the body; for 
which reaſon phyſicians have uſually, and with 
reat reaſon, taken, as far as in them lay, the 
ame courſe with it. It has been often obſerved, 
that the relics of the morboſe matter have been 
expelled by ſurunculi and. parotides (z). Some- 
times, after the firſt pimples are dried up, other 
ſmaller ones come out, during the laſt days of the 
diſorder, which quickly ſuppurate, and conſider- 
ably leſſen the morboſe matter, nay ſometimes 
entirely exhauſt it (a). I have, myſelf, often ſeen 
ſuch pimples ; they differ. widely from the firſt 
and genuine pimples, and very quickly ſuppurate. 
This I obſerved chiefly, when, in the confluent 
ſmall-pox, the pimples had left thick. and dry 
eſchars behind them; and it was on the ſoftenin 
and removing of theſe eſchars, theſe ſecundary 
imples generally broke out in great numbers. 
hen the Phy licians perceived this effort of na- 
ture, they did every thing they could think of to 
forward the flowing of the morboſe matter the 
ſame way, by wine and other cordial medicines, 
Nay, Sydenham himſelf, though on other occa- 
fions a ſworn enemy to all warm and cordial re- 
medies in the ſmall-pox, preſcribed things of this 
kind, on the pimples turning to dry ſcabs: ae 
ſcilicet halitus illi putridi in ſanguims maſſam poſt- 
Vol. XV. U liming 
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liminio revertantur; „ leaſt theſe putrid ſteams 
ſhould again make their way into the maſs of 
„blood ().“ This, however, it ſeems is not to 
be done without ſome caution, eſpecially when, in 
the confluent ſmall-pox, the ſurface of the body is 
almoſt entirely covered with a dry ſcab ; and the 
few ſpots, that happen to be free from it, are ſo 
inflamed, as to let nothing eſcape by them. For, 
ſhould this ſharp matter come, whilſt unable to 
make its way through the ſkin, to be briſkly agi- 
tated in conſequence of the additional heat and 
motion , communicated by theſe cordials to the 
humours, the worſt of evils might follow, unleſs it 
can, in that caſe, be driven out by ſome other pal- 
ſages of the body, or ſet down in thoſe parts, in 
which it can do leaſt miſchief. Sydenham found 
ſpitting ſo conſtantly attend the confluent ſmall- 
pox, that he never A but one patient who had 
not that benefit (c). This ſpitting ſometimes 
' accompanies the eruption; and ſometimes comes 
a day or two after it, In the beginning of the 
diſorder, the ſaliva is watery, and flows in great 
nn; but ir afterwards thickens to ſuch a 
gree, as to be, by the eleventh day, quite viſcid, 
and very hard to diſcharge. But, though one 
might naturally imagine, that the ſecretion of the 
ſaliva ſhould be more copious in the beginning of 
the diſorder, than in any ſubſequent period of it, 
conſidering that then the ſkin of the whole face 
is entirely inflamed, and thereby diſabled from 
letting any thing paſs through it; and, of courſe, 
even ſuch of the ſecreting veſſels of theſe glands, 
as ſtill remain open, muſt be more than uſually 
compreſſed ; yet, it is very probable, that part of 
tne 
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the morboſe matter makes its eſcape by them, in 
the ſubſequent periods of the diſorder, conſider- 
ing how much all the ſymptoms are checked by 
that excretion; and, on the other hand, how 
much they encreaſe, in number and fierceneſs, 
when that excretion happens to be obſtructed. 
Lobb obſerved a very large quantity of faliva, 
and that as thin as water, come from one in the 
ſmall- pox, on the tenth day of the diſorder ; but, 
in a ſhort time, it thickened, to ſuch a degree, 

as to look like weak hartſhorn jelly (d); from 
whence we may conclude, that it was not mere 
ſaliva, but a mixture of different humours, that 
was thus diſcharged ; Sydenham obſerving, that, 
in the confluent ſmall-pox, the ſpitting abated 
about the eleventh day, ordered a large and pretty 
ſharp bliſtering plaiſter to be applied to the nucha, 
time enough for it to do its buſineſs, by that day, 
in quo de ſumma rerum agitur, * on which every 
thing is at ſtake,” in order materiæ peccanti detur 
exitus, to open a way for the peccant matter,“ 
by the time the ſpitting might be expected to 
abate, or entirely ceaſe (e). It is obvious, that 
\ Sydenham's aim, in making uſe of this large and 
pretty ſharp bliſtering plaiſter, was to make a 
new road for the morboſe matter, before the ſpit- 
ting ſhould ceaſe, from a conſideration, that it 
was to this diſcharge the patient was hitherto in- 
debted for his life; as he has before obſerved in 
another place (): it is owing to this, that, in 
the confluent ſmall-pox, the patients are ſo very 
often carried off on the eleventh day, as it is about 
that day the ſpitting uſually ceaſes, or. at leaſt 
conſiderably abates, He likewiſe takes notice, 
U 2 = x ue 
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that there will be the leſs danger of the patient's 
dying on that day, if the ſwelling in his face does 
not entirely ſubſide, and the hands begin to ſwell 
conſiderably, in conſequence of a temporary ſtay, 
in thoſe parts, of the morboſe matter, which 
heretofore was wont to be diſcharged at the 
mouth. Sydenham, indeed, relied ſo much on 
this ſwelling of the hands, that he made no 
ſcruple of giving the patient over, when it did 
not happen, or went off before its time; and, on 
the other hand, he thought he could not have any 
more infallible ſign of the patient's recovery, than 
the ſwelling of the face ſubſiding a little, though 
not entirely, and the hands ſwelling conſiderably, 
when the ſpitting ceaſed. Sometimes the feet 
ſwell likewiſe, with advantage to the patient: 
nay, Sydenham obſerved, that, in patients who 
were already recovered from the confluent ſmall- 
x, and got up every day, there broke out in the 
legs tumorem ferum ac moleſtum, qui tamen poſt 
vænæ ſeklionem et cathar/in ſponte evaneſcit, vel uſu 
emollientium et diſcutientium facile fugatur : * an 
angry and troubleſome ſwelling, which how- 
« ever ſubſides, of itſelf, after bleeding and a 
% catharſis; or is eaſily conquered with the al- 
* ſjiſtance of emollient and diſcutient remedies 
„(g).“ Hence it is evident, that, in this diſ- 
order, the metaſtaſis of the morboſe matter often 
happens towards the limbs, and almoſt always to 
the great advantage of the patient. It is, how - 
ever, the general opinion of phyſicians, that it is 
much better to evacuate the morboſe matter, if it 
can be fafely done, than leave the diſcharging of 
it to a metaſtaſis, as from thence there may ariſe 
new complaints in the parts, upon, which the * 
e 
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boſe matter is ſet down; and there is always, be- 
ſides, too much room to fear, leſt it ſnould be 
ſet down in ſuch parts of the body, as cannot 
bear it without the greateſt danger. Phyſicians 
have often had the mortification to ſce, on the 
ſpitting of their {mall-pox patients beginning to 
abare, their fever ſuddenly encreaſe to an enormous 
degree, attended with raving or a profound ſleep, 
quickly ending in death; whereas, but a few 
hours before, they had all the reaſon in the world 
to hope that the diſorder would take a very diffe- 
rent turn: in others the lungs are ſuddenly ſtuff- 
ed up; they fall a ſnoring, and ſo die. In theſe 
caſes, there is the greateſt reaſon to think, that 
the morboſe matter has made its way into the 
head or lungs. But, though a ſwelling in the 
hands is juſtly looked upon as a gocd ſign, it is, 
nevertheleſs, obvious, that ſometimes the quan- 
tity of the morboſe matter may happen to be fo 
very great, that, let the hands and tect {well ever 
ſo much, they ſhall not be able to contain it all ; 
and that, of courſe, a great deal of it muſt fill 
continue mixed with the humours, to be depoſit - 
ed, perhaps, in parts of. the body, where it can- 
not lodge without the greateſt danger; nay, there 
is reaſon to fear, leſt the whole maſs of humours 
ſhould be corrupted by it, as it ſo often happens 
in the worſt kind of ſmall-pox, and that to ſuch 
a degree, that, even before the poor patient dies, 
his body ſhall be no better than one entire pool of 
putrified matter; and that attended with a moſt 
intolerable ſtench. 

It cannot, therefore, appear ſurpriſing, that ſo 
many great phyſicians have been ſo ſulicitous to 
diſcover ſome other method of evacuating the 
morboſe matter, {till however in imitation of na- 
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ture, who has ſo often, of herſelf, conquered the 
ſmall-pox in that manner. 

The high roads, by which nature ofteneſt drives 
uſeleſs and noxious things out of the body, are 
thoſe of ſtool and urine. Sydenbam tells us, 
that he found a diarrhæa as conſtantly attend 
the confluent ſmall - pox, in infants, as a ſpit- 
ting does that in grown up perſons (Y): but, 
then, he takes notice, that many thouſand chil- 
dren have periſhed of the diforder, in confequence 
of the filly women about them ſuppreſling that 
diſcharge, as a thing that might prove prejudicial 
to them. I muſt refer the reader to what I have 
already ſaid on this ſubject, in my commentaries 
on the 1394th and 1396th aphoriſms. Syden- 
bam, in another place, whilſt deſcribing the ſmall- 
pox, which he thought proper to ſtile anomalous, 
and which reigned at London, in the years 1674 
and 1675, takes notice, that, in that dangerous 
period of the diſorder, in which the ſaliva be- 
comes ſo viſcid as almoſt to choak the patient, 
a ſeaſonable diarrhæa ſucceeded, which either 
went off of itſelf; or, if ir did not, might be 
eaſily ſtopt, when the patient had no longer any 
thing to fear from the ſmall-pox (i). Several other 
phyſicians have ſince commended a diarrhæa, as 
uſeful in this period of the diſorder. Thus, Lobb 

has taken notice, that, when the ſmall- pox has 
covered both the inſide and outſide of the body 
with a great number of pimples, great relief might 
be expected from the coming on of a diarrhæa 
about the twelfth day; but he attributed this relief 
chiefly. to the diarrhæa's carrying off the dregs of 
the pimples, which had over run the whole * 
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of the primæ vie (&) : he, at the ſame time, takes 
notice, that this diarrhea is not to be ſtopt, but 


rather promoted; nay, he, in another place, 


gives us a caſe, in which this falutary diarrhea, 
after eaſing all the ſymptoms, was indiſcreetly 
ſtopt by art; upon which every thing immediate- 
ly teok a bad turn; and the cataſtrophe termi- 
nated in a ſudden death (/). It cannot be doubt- 
ed, but that the morboſe relicks left on the whole 
tract of the bowels, from the eſophagus quite 
down to the anus, muſt be carried off by ſuch 
diarrhza ; but it likewiſe ſeems highly probable, 
that the morboſe matter, which had taken poſ- 
ſeſſion of the body, and, being afterwards re- 
ſorbed, had travelled, with the humours, through 
the veſſels of it, eſcapes this way too, out of the 
body ; for, the quantity of very ſtinking feces, 
which come away, by ſtool, in a natural or ar- 
tificial diarrhza, is too great to be aſcribed to 
the relicks of the pimples, which had broken out 
in the tract of the prime viz. Sydenham, there- 
fore, who, as it appears by ſeveral paſſages in dif- 
ferent parts of his works, always endeavoured to 
make art walk in the happy paths chalked out to 


her by nature, on the falling off of the pimples, 


and the patient's beginning to recover, uſed to pre- 


ſcribe three or four purges, in order thereby to get 


out of the body the dregs of the morboſe matrer, 
which, if left in it, might produce many and 
ſerious complaints (m); and, in that little treatiſe, 
which he wrote a ſhort time before his death, he 


recommends purging, and even repeatedly, if re- 
quiſite, in that ſecundary fever of the ſmall-pox, 


v4 which 
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which he juſtly ſtiled a putrid fever (=) ; ſtill, 
however, true to himſelf, he always uſed his beſt 
endeavours to appeaſe, by an anodyne, and that 
the very evening of the day he purged, the com- 
motions it might have created in the body. He 
never, however, preſcribed purging in this caſe, but 
when the body happened to be exceedingly bound, 
and the fever ſo intenſe, that the patient might be 
thought at death's door ; in hi circumſtances, 
indeed, he ordered, ut duro huic nodo durus apta- 
retur cuneus: The uſing of an hard wedge, as 
the fitteſt to conquer ſo hard a knot.” Thus, 
then, it ſeems, that Sydenham never purged his 
ſmall-pox patients, but when he almoſt deſpaired 
of being able to ſave them by any other means : 
in the ſame ſpirir, in which, on another occaſion, 
he preſcribed a ſtrong doſe of emetic wine, as often 
as he thought his patients in imminent danger, on 
account of their ſpitting's happening to ſtop about 
the eleventh day (9). 82 | 
But, no phyſician I know of has recommended 
purging in this ſtage of the ſmall-pox, ſo ſtrenu- 
ouſly as the illuſtrious Friend (p) 3 and he has de- 
monſtrated, by ſeveral practical caſes, the great 
advantage of it, in circumſtances, in which ſeveral 
angry ſymptoms threatened almoſt immediate 
death. But his purges were of the mild kind, 
. Prepared with the leaves of ſenna, manna, and 
other things of the ſame nature; beſides, he 
gave them in ſmall doſes, leſt the ſtrength of the 
patient ſhould ſuffer too much from a too ſudden 
and impetuous diſcharge by ſtool; but, then, on 
the other hand, he gave them repeatedly, _ 
| ed 
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ſiſted in the uſe of them, till he could perceive, 
that all the dangerous ſymptoms were conſidera- 
bly eaſed; and the conſequence was, that, after 
ſome very fœtid ſtools, every complaint abated 


ſooner than there ſeemed to be any reaſon to ex- 


pect. But, as, at this time, not only the bulk of 
the ignorant part of mankind, but even ſeveral of 
the faculty, were poſſeſſed of a notion, that the 
body's being open during the ſmall-pox was a 
dangerous circumſtance, hence this practice was 
condemned by many as a bold and unheard-of 
innovation, Friend, however, has proved, that 
it had been already uſed by the Arabs (); that 
afterwards, indeed, no mention had been made of 
it for ſeveral ages, till, in proceſs of time, Ferne- 
lius and ſeveral others, whoſe names he gives us, 
recommended purges as uſeful to carry off the 
morboſe matter, the principal cauſe of the ſecun- 
dary variolous fever (7). This celebrated author 
likewiſe tells us, in the places I have cired, that 
he made no diſtinction of days in purging his pa- 
_ tients, after the drying up of the pimples, in cafe 
any angry ſymptoms required immediate oppoſi- 
tion; provided, always, the pulſe and breath 
were yet tolerable. For, when, in this diſorder, 
the vital functions come to be greatly impaired, 
we can ſcarce look for any thing but death; and the 
phyſician would be thought to have murdered the 
1 whoſe life it was impoſſible for him to 
ave. 
Morton, himſelf, who looked upon a diarrhæa 
in the ſmall-pox, when preceded by a ſpitting, as 
an almoſt infallible ſign of death, unleſs it could 
be 


(q) De Purgantibus in Secunda Variol. Confluent. Febre, 
pag. 98. | ; 
(r) Ibid, pag. 99, & ſeq. 
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be immediately checked (5), in another place, 
however, admits, with ſome reſtrictions, the uſe 
of gentle purges (). | 
Friend had inſcribed his little treatiſe on 
purging, in the ſecond fever of the ſmall-pox, to 
the illuſtrious Mead; and Mead, in treating of 
the ſame diſorder, praiſes the'very ſame method, 
but confining it to the uſe of gentle cathartics (4). 
Beſides, he is for refraining from purges, when the 
belly happens to be pretty looſe, through-the na- 
tural ſmoothneſs of. the inteſtines, or flows of 
"Itſelf, in conſequence of the frequent uſe of 
clyſters during the preceding ſtages of the diſ- 
order. In theſe caſes, indeed, he juſtly conſi- 
ders the uſe of-purges as unneceſſary, or at leaſt 
would have them poſtponed for ſome days, for 
fear of weakening the patient too much, Ar the 
ſame time, he wiſely recommends the examin- 
ing every part of the patient's body with great 
attention, to ſee if any pus continues ken 
under the dried up ſcabs; for, in this caſe, there 
is no neceſſity for purging, but juſt giving the 
collected pus a free paſſage, and an opportunity 
een a precaution I have juſt now ſpoken 
Or, | 
This method has been ſince approved of by ſe- 
veral other famous phyſicians, eſpecially as uſeful 
to drive the relicks of the ſmali-pox out of the 
body, after the drying up of the pimples, leſt 
they ſhould lay a foundation for new diſor- 
ders (w). Nay, Huxham expreſly tells us, that 
| he 


(s) Pyretolog. cap. 9, pag. 96. 

t) Ibid. cap. 10. pag. 127, 
cu Freder, Hoffman, tom. III, ſect. I, cap, 10. pag. 
243. Violante de Variol, et Morbil, pag. 137. ' 
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he found nothing ſucceed better againſt the ſecon- 
dary fever itſelf, than the repeated uſe of cathar- 
tics, now and then adding calomel and ſometimes 
interpoſing paregorics; and that he had tried this 
method, as well in the perſons of his own chil- 
dren, as a great many others (x). 

Now, if I may be allowed to add my own ob- 
ſervations to the teſtimonies of ſo many great men, 
I] can, with great ſafety, aver, that I have very 
often ſeen diarrhzas, which came on of their own 
accord, while the pimples were drying up, prove 
very ſerviceable; and have frequently obſerved a 
large quantity of the moſt foetid matter carried 
off by ſtool, with the aſſiſtance of mild purges, to 
the ſudden and great eale of all the ſymptoms, and 
conſiderable diminution of the fever in particular ; 
] repeated theſe my cathartics three or four times, 
with a day or two between every exhibition of 
them; nor had Jever reaſon to repent my having 
done fo, Nay, I have very often obſerved, that 
many of the diſorders, into which perſons had 
fallen, after they had got the better of the ſmall- 
pox, yielded, as well as I could wiſh, to a few 
doſes of purging medicines, This ſalutary effect 
of purges Morton himſelf, however averſe to the 
uſe of them in the ſmall-· pox, was obliged to con- 
feſs (y). He likewiſe obſerved, that ſometimes 
hebetude, attended with a melancholy delirium, 
ſucceeded the ſmall-pox ; and he aſcribed theſe 
ſymptoms to the relicks of the variolous poiſon, 
and the free uſe of opiates, which the violence of 
the paſt diſorder had rendered neceſſary : in this 
caſe he had recourſe to gentle cathartics, which he 


knew 


(x) De Aere, pag. 37, and Eſſay on Vives page 164, 
(yj Pyretolog, cap, 10. pag. 133. 
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knew would act by epicraſis without cauſing any 
tumult in the patient's body, or otherwiſe wea- 
kening him; and this he did with good ſucceſs ; 
which ſucceſs, however, he thought proper to at- 
tribute to the bark, bliſters, and corroborative re- 
medies, which had been likewiſe adminiſtered (2). 
I remember a time, when the ſmall-pox prevailed 
epidemically in a certain country town, and very 
few of thoſe who had it troubled a phyſician ; 
but the conſequence was, that ſeveral, who reco- 
vered, continued to be afflicted with hebetude, 
ſtupidity, and obliviouſneſs, though they had not 
taken any opium or opiates during any ſtage of 
the diſeaſe; ſome of them applied to me for ad- 
vice, with regard to theſe complaints; and as 
many as did, 1 repeatedly purged with the greateſt 
ſuccels. 

It is well known, that many things, which, if 
left in the body, might prove very prejudicial to 
it, come off by the ſame paſſage with the urine ; 
for which reaſon, it is no way ſurpriſing, that phy- 
ſicians have ſometimes ſeen the morboſe matter 
evacuated that way. Morton obſerved a copious 
and almoſt diabetic diſcharge of limpid urine 
ſucceed a ſpitting, that went off haſtily ; and that 
to ſuch good purpoſe, that the fever, ſhortneſs of 
breath, ſtuffing in the cheſt, and other very threa- 
tening ſymptoms, were immediately aſſuaged by 
it to a ſurpriſing degree (a); Lobb likewiſe ob- 
ſerved, that a copious excretion of urine did 

d (5); and, therefore, is for having patients, 
in the laſt ſtage of the ſmall-pox, uſe mild diure- 
| tics on thoſe days, on which they do not purge (c). 

0 I myſelf 


Cz) Ibid, pag. 134. 

(a) Ibid. pag. 41, 42. 

(b) Of the ſmall-pox, pag. 472. 
(c) Ibid, pag. 52. 
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I myſelf have obſerved, in the diſtinct ſmall-pox 
of a good kind, but attended with a great number 
of pimples, a copious diſcharge of urine from the 
eighth day to the eleventh, prove of ſervice to the 
patient. On this occaſion, I could not help being 
ſurpriſed at the periodical alterations in this ex- 
cretion; for, from ſeven in the evening, till 
rwelve, the urine came away in great abundance 
and, but very ſparingly, during the reſt of the 
four and twenty hours. To ſecond this effort of 
nature, nothing more is requiſite, than that the 
patient ſhould drink plentifully of ſome thin be- 
verage, ſuch as milk-whey, or milk diluted with 
three times its quantity of water z there ſeems to 
be no call, on this occaſion, for any more power- 
ful diuretics, fince the diſcharge of urine has 
ſometimes, of itſelf, proved ſo very copious, as to 
require being checked, leſt it ſhould exhauſt the 
body roo much. 

The third curatory indication, as was ſaid in 
the beginning of chis paragraph, is to prevent the 
humours becoming putrid; a thing very much 
to be dreaded on the preſent occaſion ; or, to cor- 
rect them as much as poſſible, if they have already 
taken a turn that way. It is but too well known 
by all thoſe, who have attended perſons ill of the 
ſmall-pox, with what a nauſeous ſmell this diſor- 
der 1s attended, eſpecially the confluent kind of it. 
Hence it is, that Sydenham has here and there in 
| ſeveral parts of his works, and with great reaſon, 

ordered no food to be given to patients in the 
imall-pox, but ſuch as in its own nature is qualifi- 
ed to reſiſt putrefaction; and accordingly, on this 
principle, every where condemns all animal food, 
whether of the ſolid or liquid kind; and allows 
nothing but mild things, and in their own nature 
prone to aceſcence, ſuch as oaten and barley 


gruels, 
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gruels, apples prepared with fire, milk, and ſmall 
beer. We have already ſeen, that the Arabs had, 
a great while before him, recommended the ſame 
kind of diet. Cool air, kept freſh by the frequent 
admiſſion of that abroad, leſt the poor ſick 
wretches ſhould be obliged to breathe that conta- 
minated by the putrid effluvia from their own 
bodies, ſuits, likewiſe, this indication; concerning 
this matter, the reader may conſult what has been 
already ſaid of it, in the Commentary on the 
'1294th Aphoriſm. Nothing, therefore, can be 
worſe, than to pen up, as it is too much the cuſ- 
tom, ſeveral perſons ill of the ſmall-pox in the 
ſame room: numbers of the poor, whoſe humble 
habitations will not admit of ſo much caution, 
periſh merely for want of it. It is well known, 
that, when hoſpitals happen to be too much crowd- 
ed, the diſorders of the patients in them are ſure 
to take a bad turn; that their wounds will not 
heal ; that even thoſe, who attend them, let their 

health be ever ſo good in other reſpects, are apt to 
be infected with a fever of the worſt kind, which 
often ſpreads the contagion far and near; and all 
on account of the great quantity of putrid ſteams 
with which the air, in theſe places, is at ſuch 
times loaded. It is for this reaſon, that the linen 
of perſons in the ſmall-pox ſhould be changed, 
when it has imbibed from the pimples any conſi- 
derable quantity of pus, or, what is ſtill worſe, of 
the ichor peculiar to the confluent kind; and muſt, 
of courſe, prove not only very uncomfortable to 
the poor patients, on account of its growing ſtiff 
about them, but likewiſe very detrimental, in con- 
ſequence of the very fœtid ſmell it then exhales. 
No doubt, many have condemned this changing 
of linen in the {mall-pox, as a very bad practice. 
- Thus, Diembroeck uſed to exhort his patients pa- 


I tiently 
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tiently to put up with this ſtench till the four- 
teenth day; nay, he is not afraid to ſay, that he 
has ſeen thouſands bear this aligualem - fetorem, 
e ſlight ſtench,” without ſuffering by it, and 
others, on the cogtrary, more or leſs hurt by the 
changing of the linen about them before that pe- 
riod (4), Now, this ſtrange notion has got ſuch 
faſt hold of ſome peaple, that it might be as much 
as a phyſician's reputation is worth, to order, or 
even allow, this changing of linen, about any of 
his patients in the ſmall-pox, in caſe he happened 
not to recover. I ſhall never forget my having 
ſometimes found this © ſlight ſtench' of Diem- 
broeck's, ſo very ſtrong, as to be ready to faint at 
it, though by no means, I think, delicate enough 
to be affected with trifles. When young children, 
who are perpetually fouling their linen with ſtool 
and urine, happen to have the ſmall-pox, they 
would ſoon rot to the bone, were their linen to 
continue ſo long without changing, Hence it is, 
therefore, that the poor tender mothers are obliged 
to do that, even in ſpite of themſelves, with regard 
to ſuch little patients, which they would be afraid 
to attempt in grown up perſons ; and yet, when 
they do it with the proper precautions, no bad 
conſequences are ever known to follow. Indeed, 
I have known poor patients revive again, as it 
were, on my ordering them to be rid of ſuch 
naſty, loathſome, incumbrances. Bur the freſh 
linen that is given them ought to be warm and 
dry, and previouſly expoſed to the vapour of am- 
ber, olibanum, or maſtick, to take off the ſmell of 
the ſoap, which linen waſhed with it is apt to retain; 
and the change ſhould be made with as much 

expedition 


(4) De Variol, et Morbil, cap. 7. pag. 278. 
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expedition as poſſible, leſt the patients ſhould, 
in conſequence of being kept too long naked, 
begin to feel any cold, and ſhiver, which Hux- 
bam, with a great deal of reaſon, looked upon as 
a bad ſign (e): for, in this caſe, the whole ſkin 
is contracted, the patients begin to grow pale and 
uneaſy, ſo as to give but too juſt room to appre- 
hend ſome diſagreeable conſequences. This I my- 
ſelf have ſeen happen, when the ſhirt proved too 
ſtiff with the pus it had imbibed to be readily 
taken off, and the clean one, which was to re- 
place it, had in the mean time Joſt the warmth 
which had been given it. To prevent all theſe 
delays, I always did all I could to make thoſe 
about my patients in the ſmall-pox, ſtrip them 
of their linen, by cutting it to pieces, without any 
further ceremony, as by that means it could be 
eaſily got off, before the warm clean linen has 
time to grow cold. I likewiſe took care to fee 
the ſhirt thus cut away immediately committed to 
the flames, as, in waſhing alone, it might ſpread 
the contagion far and wide; of which I have al- 
ready given an inſtance, in my commentary on 
the 13824 aphoriſm. Many are of opinion, that 
the beſt linen we can, uſe on this occaſion, is that 
which has been already worn by a perſon in good 
health, at leaſt for ſome hours. A diſcreet phy- 
'fician will ſometimes yield to vulgar prejudices 
In things of no great moment, in order. to. be al- 
lowed his own way in others, that are ; like that 
of reſcuing a poor ſmall · pox patient from ſo much 
_naſtineſs 3 for, I muſt confeſs myſelf of the ſame 
opinion with the celebrated Huxham, who did not 
think it neceſſary to uſe ſuch precaution, of having 


the 
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the clean linen, intended for a perſon in the ſmall- 
pox, previouſly ſeaſoned, as it were, on the back 
of one in health (). It is enough, that it be per- 
fectly dry and well aired : at leaſt, it was all the 
precaution I took on this occaſion with my own chil- 
dren, and as many more, as I could prevail upon 
and I never had the leaſt reaſon to repent it, pro- 
vided the other, foregoing, precaution, with regard 
to the ſpeedy changing of the patient, had been 
duly obſerved. | 
Sometimes, indeed, the malignity of the ſmall- 
pox, eſpecially of the confluent kind, happens to 
be ſo great, that it is impoſſible to hinder the hu- 
mours from becoming putrid by any anteſeptic 
diet, or any other of thoſe means, which have 
been already recommended for that purpoſe. 
Sydenham bitterly complains, that this has 585 
his own caſe in that kind of ſmall- pox, which he 
calls anomalous, as well becauſe it took up more 
time to perform its courſe, as becauſe the pimples 
in it, when ripe, ſmelt to ſuch a degree, that he 
could ſcarce approach the perſons infected with 
the worſt ſort of it (*). The method which he had 
before tried, with ſucceſs, in the confluent ſmall- 
pox; he found of no ſervice in this very worſt 
kind of that diſorder, to conquer the putrefaction 
attending it. On theſe occaſions, therefore, he 
gave in the fifth or ſixth day from the 1 
of the diſorder, vitrioli ſpiritum, the ſpirit o 
<« vitriol,“ dropt into ſmall beer, of which the 
patient was to drink as much as he pleaſed; and 
. he had the ſatis faction of ſeeing it ſucceed, even to 
a miracle (g). For, the face ſwelled, both the 
| X earlier 
2 An Eſſay on Fevers, p. 162, 163. 


Sect. V. cap. 4. p. 294+ 
2 Ibid. P · 299. 
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earlier and the better; the interſtices of the pimples 
grew red ; the pimples themſelves encreaſed in 
ſize, filled with a yellow humour, and ripened the 
ſooner ; provided the patient drank freely of this 
ſalutary mixture: hence, when he found they did 
not, he mixed fome drops of the ſpirit with diſtil- 
led water; and, ſweetening the mixture with ſyrup, 
gave it, in the form of a medicine, thereby to 
compenſate the too ſparing uſe of the ſpirit in their 
common drink, This ſpirit, it is certain, effec- 
tually reſiſts putrefaction, and is, at the ſame 
time, of ſervice to prevent the too great ſolution 
of the humours. He further, expreſsly, declares, 
that he never could obſerve any evil conſequences 
attend even a copious uſe of this mineral prepara- 
tion; or, even that the face was much marked, 
when, inſtead of a ſharp corroding ichor, the 
imples filled with a mild purulent matter (5). 
F have often, in my own practice, when the vio- 
lence of the putrefaction gave me juſt room to ap- 
rehend great danger, uſed the fame remedy with 
ucceſs ; and I have known others have equal 
reaſon to ſpeak well of it. Hoffman, indeed, tells 
us of his having obſerved, that ſuch, as had made 
a free uſe of any acid mineral ſpirits, were very 
deeply pitted : in his, ſays he, illud fingulare fuit, 
quod papule ficciſcenentes magnam exercuerint corro- 
frvitatem, profundius ſerpendo, et depaſcendo ſubjec- 
tam carnem, inſigni cum dolore, ardore, et inquietu- 
dine: ** in theſe, there occurred this remarkable cir- 
& cumſtance, that the pimples, in drying up, prov- 
ed extremely corroſive, ſinking into and eating 
e away the fleſh under them to a greater depth, 
* and not without cauſing extraordinary pain, 
| | « heat, 


(+) Ibid, p. 300, 301. 
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« heat, and uneaſineſs (i).“ But, then, we are to 
take notice, that theſe remedies were taken even 
before the diſorder, and during the firſt days of it, 
and chiefly with a view to prevent any pimples 
coming out; or, at leaſt, greatly leſſen the num- 
bers of them; from all which it is but reaſonable 
to conclude, that they were taken for a longer 
time, and in larger quantities, than Sydenham 
thought they were proper. This appears by Hoff- 
man's telling us, complures ex illuſtribus aliquot an- 
tivarioloſs liquoris abſumpſiſſe ante et poſt invafio- 
nem uncias : that ſeveral perſons of diſtinction 
had taken ſome ounces of the antivariolus li- 
„ quid both before and after their being ſeized 
s with the diſorder (&). Now, it was in theſe per · 
ſons he obſerved the deep cutaneous erofions he 
ſpeaks of. I have already related, on another oc- 
caſion, in my commentary on the 1110th apho- 
riſms, a caſe from 1 ulpius, in which the ſkin of a 
perſon, who had the misfortune to ſwallow a large 
quantity of oil of vitriol, broke out all over with 
very foul ulcers ; and, ſurely, we need not be ſurpriſ- 
ed, that, when cauſes are the ſame, the ſame effects 
ſhould follow. We are, likewiſe, to take notice, 
that Sydenham never dreamed of making the 
pimples come out in leſs numbers, by the uſe of 
the ſpirit of vitriol ; it was in the confluent ſmall- 
pox of the worſt kind, and on the fifth or ſixth 
day of the diſorder, when all the pimples were al- 
ready come out, that he had recourſe to the ſpirit 
of vitrio| z and then, too, with no other view, 
than that of preventing the putrefaction of the 
humours, or correcting them, if already putrified. 

2 Beſides, 


(i) Medic, Ration, Syſtemat, tom. IV. S.A. I. cap. 7 5. 
I . ; 
(i) Wie. 
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Beſides, he made his patients take it in their com- 
mon drink, and well diluted ; ſo as to have 
nothing to fear from its too great acrimony. He 
ſometimes, I'kewiſe, gave it in the ſtate of con- 
tagion, by way of a cooler, as has been obſerved 
in the commentary on the 1396th and 12399th 
aphoriſms. But, as we are by this time ſufficient- 
ly acquainted with the great efficacy of the Jeſuit's 
bark in reſtraining gangrenous putrefaction; and 
as, beſides, the celebrated Pringle has experimen- 
tally demonſtrated, that ſuch is the antiſeptic effi- 
caciouſneſs of this medicine, as not only to pre- 
vent putrefaction, but even correct it, when pre- 
ſent 1), it ſeems well worth while to make ſome 
diſcreet trials of its virtues in the ſmall-pox. 
Morton, who, it is well known, made a liberal 
uſe of Jeſuit's bark inſeveral diſorders, both em- 
ployed it himſelf, and recommended it to the no- 
tice of others, in the ſmall-pox. But, being a 
ſtranger to its antiſeptic virtues, he never gave it, 
but when he found the fever, kindled about the 
beginning of the maturation of the pimples, at- 
tended with daily exacerbations and remiſſions; a 
thing, he, however, obſerves, very ſeldom hap- 
pens. He, on theſe occaſions, gave the bark be- 
tween the fits; and the conſequence was, that, in 
two or three days, the fever took its leave of the 
patient, and the pimples ripened very quickly, 
almoſt in the ſame manner they might be expect- 
ed to do in a mild ſmall-pox (m). In this Mead 
agrees ſo far with Morton as to recommend the 
bark, when a ſimple or double tertian happens 
„ w 
(1) Obſervations on the diſeaſes of the army in append. 


378, et ſeq, 3 
: 770 Pyretolog. cap. 9. p. 101. & cap. 10. p. 121, 122. 
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to be combined with the variolous fever (). But, 
as Mead was no ſtranger to the efficacy of the 
bark in the gangrene, he adminiſtered it in the. 
bloody ſmall- pox, as he called it, viz. that kind, 
in which the blood, being diſſolved, and likewiſe 
highly diſpoſed to putrefaction, iſſues, various ways, 
from the body, and the moſt powerful antiſeptics 
are indicated (0), The great Monro abſerving, 
that, in the cure of gangrenes the gangrenous ſa- 
nies was converted by the uſe of the bark into a 
well digeſted pus, he imagined, that the ſame re- 
medy muſt prove of ſervice in the worſt kind of 
{mall-pox; and he had the pleaſure to ſee his 
conjecture verified to a ſurpriſing degree: for, the 
empty pimples filled with pus; the thin ſanies 
changed to a thick white pus; the petechiæ gra- 
dually grew pale, and at length entirely diſap- 
peared ; and, to crown all, the pimples dried up 
ſooner than uſual: the quantity he gave of this 
miraculous medicine was from ten to forty grains, 
in ſubſtance, but in ſuch different forms, as he 
found moſt agreeable to the patient: to infants 
and others, who could not be brought to take it 
at the mouth, he adminiſtered it by the anus, in 
the quantity of half a drachm to r drachms, 
adding a ſmall matter of warm milk, with fyrup 
of poppies, or diaſcordium ; but he, firſt, evacu- 
ated their inteſtines with a laxative clyſter: Hie, 
however, candidly takes notice, that the bark did 
hurt, when the lungs happened to. be greatly 
ſtuffed ;- and adds, that all he expected from the 
bark was a bland concoction of the morboſe mat 
ter by a Kindly ſuppuration 9 We find the 
—_— 2 L ſame 


(=) De Variol. - Morbil. 5 69. 
(o) Ibid, et p. 4 


(p) Medical Lahe, tom. v. Part J. Article x. p. 102. 
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ſame councils and cautions concerning the uſe of 
the bark'in Huxbam, who, to the caſe in which 
Monro found it of diſſervice, adds that of a hard 
and ſwelled abdomen ; in this ſtate of things, he 
condemns the uſe of the bark, at leaſt till the ab- 
domen has grown loft and ſubfided (9. 

The fourth indication was to keep the fever at 
fuch a juſt medium, as to prevent its growing too 
violent or too weak; for, Lobb has very juſtly re- 
marked, that. in either of theſe caſes, there is rea- 
ſon to be alarmed ; eſpecially about the cleventh 
day, in the confluent ſmall pox, when the ſpitting 
begins to ceaſe (+). In what manner, and by 
what means, this deſirable medium may be ob- 
tained, has been already fer forth in the commen- 
taries on the 6:0th and 611th aphoriſms. It is, 
indeed, a general maxim with phyſicians, to 
check the violence of the fever, when it happens 
to be too great; but, then, they are not agreed 
with regard to the method and medicines, by 
which it ought to be attempted. 

It cannot be denied, that the violence of a fe- 
ver may be greatly abated by opiates, when given 
with all the caution they ought to be. Sydenham, 
however, who was bold enough in the uſe of them, 
owns, that they had not always the ſucceſs he could 
wiſh for in this caſe; ſo that he ſometimes found 
himſelf under a neceſſity of bleeding his patients, 
and expoſing them to the open air, __ 
when they happened to be ſeized with a phrenitis 
during the dangerous period of the diforder ; 
and the propriety of this method he confirms by 
à pretty ſurpriſing caſe, of which 1 have already 
made mention, on another occaſion, in my com- 

wentary 


(q) An Eſſay on Fevers, p. 154158 
G Of the imall-pox, P. 43, 44» ; 
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mentary on the 743d aphoriſm, but think I may 
now relate again. 1 was as follows. A young 
man, who happened to be ill of the imall-pox in 
the height of ſummer, was ſeized with a phren- 
ſy ; and, afterwards, being thought to be dead, 
laid out on a table, with nothing but a ſheer 
upon him: in this condition, however, he came 
to himſelf again; and in ſome days was as well 
as ever (). But, near the end of his life, this great 
man, confirmed ſtill more in his opinion by ſeve- 
ral experiments, laid it down as an unqueſtion- 
able maxim, that this ſecundary fever is a diſorder 
quite different, not only from the ſmall-pox, but 
from the fever which precedes the eruption 
of the ſmall-pox pimples ;* and he thought no- 
thing was fitter to allay the violence of this fever, 
then copious bleeding ; nay, he candidly owns, 
that opiates alone were not ſufficient for that pur- 
pole (1): ſeveral famous phyſicians have adopted 
Sydenham's method, and found the blood taken 
from the veins of ſuch patients perfectly viſcid, 
and of an inflammatory — and tenacity, 
which qualified it the better, when driven by the 
great violence of the fever into the narrow extre- 
meties of the arteries of the lungs, brain, &c. to 
be ſtopt and ſtagnate- in theſe parts; and, in a 
ſhort time, produce mortal inflammations (u). 
What further confirms this inflammatory diſpoſi- 
tion aſſumed by the blood in the courſe of the 
ſmall-pox;, is the opthalmiæ, furunculi, &c. with 
which thoſe who have got the better of that diſ- 
order, are fo often troubled ; of this the reader 
| X 4 may 
SeQ, III. cap. 3. p. 194. 
De Febrs Potrida Vario). Confl, ibid, p. 693. 
() Friend de Purgant, in Secund, Febre Variol. Paſlim, 


Huxbam on Fevers, p. 158. Billary on the ſmall-pox, 
p. 121, | 4 
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may ſee more in the commentary on the 1384th 
aphorilm. | 

Some, indeed, there are, who have condemned 
bleeding; amongſt whom, the celebrated Lobb, 
as having written exceedingly well on the ſmall- 
pox, deſerves to be particularly mentioned (ww). 
He is abſolute againſt blecding, unleſs. where a 
phletora requires it. But, then, he was of 
opinion, that this too great violence of the ſecun- 
dary fever might be allayed, with equal ſafety, by 
other remedies. But, ſtrictly ſpeaking, there can 
be no ſuch thing as a phletora in this ſtage of 
the diſorder; for what is a phletora, but too 
great a plenty of good blood (fee Sect. 106) ? 
whereas, in the caſe we are ſpeaking of, the 
blood can by no means be entitled to that appella- 
tion. There may, however, be too great an 
abundance of the humours, which move in the 
veſſels; and theſe veſſels may be diſtended to ſuch 
a degree, when the blood begins to ſtagnate in 
the very narrow extremities of them, as to give 
ſufficient room to apprehend great and ſudden evils 
on that account, eſpecially in the brain and lungs. 
In the pleuriſy, ſurely, and other inflammatory 
diſorders, it is not the leſs neceſſary to bleed very 
often, . becauſe, before ſuch diſorder the patient 
was not phletoric; or, if he was, was cured of his 
Phletora, by the firſt copious blood- letting. The 
lame reaſon. indicates blood - letting in this ſtage of 
the {mall-pox, when the pulſe is hard, ſwift, and 
full; the carotid arteries beat very violently; the 
patient begins to rave, nay, and his lungs ta 
ſwell, as is obſerved in peripneumonic patients, 
It appears, from ſeveral obſervations, that a violent 
bleeding at the noſe, a diſcharge of the menſes, 


Q& 
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or a flow of the lochiæ, has been ſufficient imme- 
diately to check the juſtly alarming violence of 
the ſecundary fever, and ſnatch the patient, as it 
were, from the jaws of death. Now, why may 
not art endeavour to copy nature in theſe her ſa- 
lutary exertions? eſpecially, when the danger 
happens to be ſv imminent, as in this caſe it often 
proves, that the poor patient ſhall. go off in an 
hour or two. I have ſeen a young man copiouſly 
bled on the eleventh. day, when both his arms 
were ſo covered with pimples, that the ſurgeon 
was obliged to force his lancet through an heap 
of them; yet, he happily recovered. I am nor 
ignorant, however, that, on theſe occaſions, it 
is as much as a phyſician's character is worth, to 
preſcribe blood- letting. Moſt people look upon 
it as a great crime: and ſhould the patient die, 
would be ſure to ſay it was the phyſician's fault, 
and not the diſorder's; but an honeſt phyſician 
will ever prefer his patient's. welfare to his own 
reputation. We ſhould, however, before we 
venture to go ſuch lengths, inform the patient's 
friends of the very dangerous way he is ig, and 
that it is impoſſible he ſhould live, unleſs ſome- 
thing is done directly to relieve. him, I muſt 
own I never made any difficulty of preſcribing 
bleeding in theſe prefling circumſtarces, though 
J cannot ſay I-always found the patient's friends 
willing to conſent to it: but, it was enough for 
me; to point out what I thought muſt be of ſer- 

vice to him. | 
There is no denying, however, that it is not 
in every caſe, we are to preſcribe bleeding; 
for, it ſometimes happens, that, in this very ſtage 
of the diſorder, the patient is ſeized with a great 
uneaſineſs, though his pulſe be weak and une- 
qual; that his vital powers droop; his face grows 
I pale, 
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pale; his extremities are covered with a cold ſweat; 
now, it is plain, that we are not in theſe caſes to 
think of allaying any feveriſh violence; we are 
rather to uſe our utmoſt efforts to raiſe the droop- 
ing vital powers. Huxham himſelf, who is for 
letting blood, directly, in the firſt of theſe caſes, 
adviſes, in the ſecond, when the ſymptoms 1 
have been enumerating are to be obſerved, the 
application of numerous bliſters to ſeveral parts of 
the body at the ſame time; and contends, that it 
is almoſt impoſſible to make our internal remedies 
too warm; nay, he expreſsly tells us, he has ſeen 
the free uſe of warm wine prove exceedingly uſe- 
ful on ſuch critical occaſions (x), 

The efficacy of clyſters in allaying the too 
great violence of a fever has been already ſet forth 
in the 610th ſection; and they are likewiſe uſeful 
in the ſmall-pox, inaſmuch as they promote the 
evacuation of the morboſe matter by ſtool, and 
help the action of gentle purges; it is to this we are 
to attribute the great ſeviceableneſs of them. 
Now, as, in this — of the ſmall-pox, the pa- 
tient's ſtrength is ſometimes impaired, not only 
by the diſorder itſelf, but in conſequence of the 
ſlender diet allowed him in it, it is cuſtomary to 
allow the uſe of fleſh broths; that is, in caſe the 
fever be moderate; always taking care to ſeaſon them 
with a little ſalt, and lemon or orange juice, to 
prevent the putrefaction, which, on this occaſion, 
is ſo much to be dreaded. When the fever is 
very violent, the patient muſt be kept to his low 
diet; for, it is better to reſcue bim, with all 
his weakneſs about him, from the preſent danger 
of death, than load his body with too rich * 
uch 


6 Eſſay on fever, pag. 158. 
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ſuch as his ſtomach is not ſtrong enough to digeſt ; 
as, when the ſtorm is over, it will be no hard 
matter to reſtore him to his ſtrength by a good 
nouriſhing diet and agreeable cordials. 

Hence we may gather, at what time the mo- 
derate uſe of pure wine may be expected to do 
good; viz, at that time preciſcly, when the pa- 
tient's ſtrength is almoſt gone, and his pulſe 
weak. But, as, when the diſorder happens to be 
heavy, the fauces and ceſophagus are often oves- 
run with pimples, and their ſcabs, on account of 
the greater humidity of theſe internal parts, fall 
off ſooner than thoſe of the pimples on the exter- 
nal ſurface of the body, pure wine is apt to prove 
painful to them, on account of their extra- 
ordinary ſenſibility; it may, therefore, in ſuch 
caſes, be diluted with barley-water or bread- water ; 
for, this mixture, with the addition of a little 
ſugar, and a bit of freſh lemon-peel, makes a 
moſt agreeable draught, and very proper not only 
to reſtore the patient's ſtrength, but effectually 
prevent or check the putrefaction of his humours. 
We may, likewiſe, like the Engliſh, prepare a very 
palatable vinous milk-whey, by pouring half a pint 
of wine on two quarts of boiling new milk, and 
then ſtraining off the curds. Several other drinks 
of the ſame kind may be made of barley-water and 
cherries, ſtraw- berries, or other very ripe fruits, by 
Juſt adding to the mixture what wine the phyſician 
may think requiſite ſafely to rouſe the drooping 
ſtrength of his patient. 

The uſe of opiates has been already ſpoken of, 
in the commentary on the ſixth number of the 
1399th aphoriſm. | 

Having thus conſidered every particular re- 
lating to the cure of the ſmall-pox, it may not 


I | perhaps 
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perhaps be amiſs to ſay a word or two of certain 
ſymptoms, which ſometimes attend it. 

Con uulſions, with which children and young 
people are pretty often troubled in the ſtage of 
contagion, eſpecially abour the time of the erup- 
tion, and generally without any bad conſequen- 
ces; nay, as I have already taken notice, den- 
bam flattered himſelf with the hopes of ſeeing the 
diſorder prove very mild in ſuch patients, as often 
as their convulſions happened to precede the erup- 
tion. Be that as it will, theſe convulſions may 
be productive of very ſtrange diſorders in the 
body, eſpecially when they happen to be violent 
and frequent, as has been proved in the chapter 
on the Epilepſy. I have known the making in- 
fants lie upon one ſide or the other, inſtead of 
placing them ſupine on their backs, prove of great 
ſervice to them. 

Sudden and very troubleſome pains, 1 have ſome- 
times likewiſe ſeen, T hus, in a girl of ſeventeen, 
ill of a diſtinct ſmall-pox, and that, too, attended 
with very few pimples. I could not help ad- 
miring at her being ſuddenly taken, at the time of 
* puration, with very cruel pains, about the ſoles 

her feet, which in ſome time ſpread over her 
= and thighs, ſo as to throw her into convulſi- 
ons: and, afterwards, gained her arms. I had 
read in Diembroeck, that, about the time of erup- 
tion, or when the pimples. begin to ripen, a great 
pain and itching is ſometimes felt in the palms of 
the hands and the ſoles of the feet, i in conſequence 
of the ſkin being too thick in theſe parts to let 
the pimples make their way. through it; for 
which reaſon, he adviſes us, in ſuch caſes, to fo- 
ment them with warm milk and water, or ſome 
emollient - 
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emollient decoction (y). 1 find, too, that Rbazes 
had obſerved ſomething of the ſame kind. His 
words are: Quaudo ſub finem variolarum tumultus 
fit, et hinc agrotum occupat dolor vebementiſſimus, 
vel in crure, vel in manu, vel in alio aliquo membro; 
aut puſtulæ celeriter convertuntur in viridem et ni- 
grum colorem; tum poſiea vires fiunt debiliores, quam 
erant antea, augetque ſrequens reditus doloris debili- 
ſtatem, et varios colores capit hoc membrum; hec ſunt 
in leritus figna, Quod fi tamen nibilominus augean- 
tur vires, incolumis evadet eager, et membrum illud 
ſanabitur: When there happens to ariſe any tu- 
* mult in the body towards the end of the ſmall- 
« pox, and the patient is, in conſequence of it, 
s afflicted with a very violent pain, either in a 
leg or a hand, or any other member; or the 
« pimples ſuddenly turn green and black; and 
e then, after the patient has grown weaker than 
<« he was before, the frequent returns of the pains 
« ſtill add to his weakneſs, and the pained mem- 
eber puts on various hues ; theſe are ſigns of 
death. But, if, notwithſtanding all theſe ap- 
c pearances, the patient encreaſes in ſtrength, in 
that caſe he will recover, and the member ger 
« well again,” But, then, he orders great 
care to be taken not to Jet any thing cold get ar 
ſuch limb; recommending, at the ſame time, 
ſcarification, or immerſion in warm water (z). 
I therefore took care to have the pained ſoles of 
the girl, whoſe caſe I have been ſpeaking of, im- 
mediately fomented with the moſt emollient de- 
coctions; but I could not perceive they gave her 
any eaſe. On the contrary, the ſame pains began 
to ſpread themſelves over her legs and thighs, 


and 
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and afterwards got even to her arms; nay, the 
violence of them was ſuch, as to throw the poor 
creature into convulſions; upon this, therefore, 
I gave her liquid laudanum, and repeated the 
doſe, till ſhe found, with regard to her pains, all 
the eaſe I could wiſh; and then the diſorder per- 
formed thè reſt of its courſe without giving her 
any further uneaſineſs ; and in a ſhort time ſhe 
was perfectly well again. 

A ſwelling in the inguinal glands, I once met 
with a ſudden ſwelling of this kind, at the time 
of the maturation of the pimples, in a boy ill of a 
dangerous confluent ſmall-pox ; but he had the 
good fortune to recover, and the ſwelling went 
off with the diſorder. 

- Suppreſſion of Urine. This ſymptom was ob- 
ſerved by Sydenham, eſpecially in young people, 
during the ſtate, or declination, of the ſmall-pox 
of the diſtinct kind (a): but he owns, that, though 
he tried ſome diuretics on the occaſion, he found 
nothing anſwer better than getting the patient out 
of bed, and making him take two or three turns 
about the room with the affiſtance of thoſe abour 
him ; this little exerciſe being ſoon followed by a 
copious diſcharge of urine ; and ſeveral phyſicians 
ed him, that they had tried the ſame method 
with the ſame ſucceſs (4). In another place, in 
which he gives us the uſe of a young man ill of 
a confluent ſmall-pox, he takes notice, that the 
patient, after complaining now and then of a ſup- 
preſſion of urine, came at laſt to make water by 
placing himſelf on his knees, but without getting 
out of bed for that purpoſe (c). Ir looks, _ 


(a) Sect. III. cap. 2. pag. 174. 
(b) Seck. III. cap. 2. pag. 197. 
(c) Diſſert. Epiſlol. pag. 476. 
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fore, as if the ſtimulus requiſite to give us that 
benefit of nature was encreaſed, by the urine's 
being made to preſs on the neck of the bladder, 
as it muſt do in an erect poſture of the body; 
much more at leaſt than in an horizontal one, I 
have likewiſe very often ſeen a clyſter ſucceed on 
ſuch occaſions, and bring the patient to make water, 
while he ſat upon the pan, with his body in 
an erect poſture. Mead, too, has recommend- 
ed this method, and adviſed the /al mirabilis Glau- 
beri to be uſed on theſe occaſions, as qualified to 
procure an evacuation by ſtool and urine, at one 

and the ſame time (d). 

Bloody Urine. This complaint I have already 
taken notice of, in my commentary on the 13g6th 
aphoriſm, where I ſaid, that it was univerſally 
looked upon as a dangerous ſymptom. For, 
whether it is owing to the renal tubes being dilat- 
ed by the violence of the fever, and, of courſe, let- 
ting the blood paſs through them; or to the blood's 
being ſo diſſolved by the putrid ſtimulus, as to be 
qualified to make its way into the more minute 
veſſels, in which it is not naturally contained, 
it always forebodes great danger. This ſymp- 
tom, however, ſeems to ariſe ofteneſt from a ſharp- 
neſs in, and too great a ſolution of, the blood ; 
and this was the opinioh of Hoffman, (e) ; but, he 
thought, that, in this caſe, ſimple milk-whey, and 
buttermilk, were of more ſervice, than all the 
moſt elaborate medicines art could prepare. Theſe 
things, no doubt, are good to correct acrimony 
and reſiſt putrefaction; but, it muſt be allowed, 
that ſometimes the ſolution of the blood is ſo great, 
as to require more powerful remedies. Of this 

| we 


(d) De Variol. et Morbil. p. 62. 
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we have a very remarkable inſtance in a man ill 
of a confluent ſmall-pox, who, on the tenth day 
from the eruption, was ſeized with a phrenzy, at- 
tended with an high fever ; not only his urine 
was bloody, but the blood flowed from his mouth, 
noſe, eyes, and ears, and even from the pimples 
themſelves, all over his body. As neither blood 
letting, nor ſtrong ſtyptics and paregorics did him 
any ſervice, he was made to take forty drops of 
oil of vitriol in a large vehicle; and the ſame 
quantity, half an hour after. The conſequence 
was, all theſe hemorrhages immediately ceaſed ; 
he fell aſleep ; and, when he awoke, it was with- 
out delirium or fever; and afterwards he mend- 
ed by degrees, till he was perfectly well again; 
when he averred, however, that, on taking this 
powerful remedy, he had experienced, in his body, 
ſo great a tumult, ſuch ſharp pains, and ſo much 
uneaſineſs, that he could not help candidly con- 
feſſing, that an eaſy death would be much more 
welcome to him, than life itfelf, were it to 

be purchaſed again upon ſuch terms (V). 
Beſides, we cannot, I think, pay too great at- 
tention to that practical advice, which ſeveral 
eminent phyſicians have given, viz. that ſome- 
times another diſorder may happen to be com- 
bined with the ſmall-pox ; or, at leaſt, that this 
laſt is often attended with ſymptoms, which do 
not owe their origin to the peculiar genius of it, 
but fome other kind of epidemical miaſma. 
The probability of this doctrine is founded on 
ſome ſcrupulous obſervations of the diſorder. I 
have already taken notice, in my commentary on 
the 1382d aphoriſm, of a very ſingular cafe, in 
which 


(/) Holland, Obſervations on the ſmall-pox, page 92. 
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which a boy of three was inoculated for the ſmall- 
pox, at a time the meazles epidemically prevailed. 
Four days after, there appeared a phyma in the 
little wound made for that purpoſe; on the ſe- 
venth, the fever peculiar to the meazles appear- 
ed; and, on the eight and ninth, it produced the 
meazly pimples: the fever then abated by de- 
grees, till the twelfth day, when it encreaſed 
again; on the fourteenth, a diſtinct ſmall-pox 
ſnewed itſelf. In this patient's body, the mor- 
billous and variolous contagions exiſted together; 
yet each produced, at different times, its own dif- 
ferent diſorder; nor does it appear, that the ope- 
ration of the one interfered much with that of the 
other; as the variolous contagion did not begin to 
act, till the morbillous one had, in a manner, 
done acting. Still, certain famous phyſicians 
think; they have ſeen ſome other epidemic conſti- 
tution produce anomalous ſymptoms in patients, 
who were, at the ſame time, ill of the ſmall-pox. 
And have, therefore, recommended a ſuitable al- 
teration in the method of cure (g). Huxham 
obſerved, as has been already taken notice, in the 
Commentary on the 1387th Aphoriſm, that, in 
the years 1740, 1741, and 1745, there raged a 
molt malignant fever, eſpecially in the armies, 
fleets; and priſons; and that all thoſe had the 
{mall-pox very dangerous, who took it while they 
were expoſed to the contagion of ſuch fever; 
whilſt, on the other hand, ſeveral had the ſmall- 
pox very mild, who took it in places, which, 
though in the neighbourhood of the hoſpitals 
where the patients from the infected fleets and 
armies lay, had no communication with 3 
| ave 
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1 have already taken notice, that Morton and 
Mead have ſometimes ſeen an intermitting fever 
combined with the ſmall-pox ; and that, in this 
caſe, they recommended the bark. Sydenharm, 
as I have likewiſe already remarked, obſerved, at 
a time that the ſmall-pox was very rife, an acute 
continued fever, which he called a variolous fever, 
becauſe it was attended with all ſuch ſymptoms, 
as uſually attend the ſmall-pox, except the erup- 
tion of pimples, and thoſe. which are the conſe- 

ences of ſuch eruption. All - theſe circum- 

ances, taken together, are, certainly, ſufficient to 
make us ſuſpect, that ſometimes, perhaps, other 
epidemic morboſe cauſes may concur with the va- 
riolous contagion, though this laſt is ſo true to 
itſelf, that, even when it happens to meet with 
the morbillous contagion in the ſame body, it 
ſhall not ſuffer itſelf to be brought into action by 
the morbillous fever; yet, when that fever has 
ſubſided, begin its courſe, to perform it after its 
on way. By duly attending to all theſe matters, 
ſkilful phyſicians may enable themſelves to deter- 
mine, what are the diſorders which are fitted, by 
their nature, to join the ſmall-pox. For my 
part, I muſt content myſelf with pointing out to 
their conſideration a thing, which deſerves it fo 
much. 

As the ſmall-pox pimples ſometimes leave 
pretty deep pits in the ſkin, and often utterly ſpoil 
that wonderful beauty, nature has beſtowed on the 
human face, it is not without reaſon phyſicians 
have. been ſolicitous to uſe every method art could 
dictate, to prevent or correct ſuch dilagreeable 
conſequences. 

I have already taken notice, in my commen- 
tary on the 1398th Aphoriſm, that, when few 
pimples came out on the face, it is looked upon 
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as a good ſign; and the contrary, when they 
come out in great numbers; for which reaſon, in 
treating of the cure of the diſorder, I recom- 
mended the uſe: of bathing, friftion, epiſpaſtics, 
&c. from the very beginning of it, in order to di- 
vert the violence and diſcharge of the morboſe 
matter from the ſuperior parts. Now, it 1s plain, 
that the doing of this muſt likewiſe help to pre- 
ſerve the beauty of the face; for, the fewer the 
pimples are which come out on that part, the 
fewer, ceteris paribus, muſt be the little ſcars left 
by them upon it. | 
Now, all theſe pits are owing to the pus, or 
ichor, contained in the pimples, corroding the ſkin 
itſelf. The milder, therefore, the matter contained 
in the pimplesis, the leſs the danger of deformity 
muſt be; and, of courſe, it muſt be leſs in the diſ- 
tinct, than in the confluent ſmall-pox. _ 
Moreover, the more the pimples project above 
the ſurface of the {kin, the leſs the ſkin muſt be 
corroded by their contents; for which reaſon, 
when the pimples happen to be flat and ſer, and, 
as it were, buried in the very ſubſtance of the 
ſkin, then the pits muſt be in great number, I 
have often, as I juſt now obſerved, ſeen the pim- 
ples in drying up and falling off, after a mild 
and diſtinct ſmall-pox, in which they happened to 
be very large, leave behind them, inſtead of pits, 
red prominent tubercles, - which, after ſome 
weeks, ſublided of themſelves by degrees, by 
which means the ſkin recovered its priſtine. 
ſmoothneſs and evenneſs. But ſometimes, too, 
it happens, that ſuch pimples, even in the ſame 
kind of ſmall-pox, fink deeply into the ſubſtance 
of the ſkin, at the ſame time that they tower fo 
much above its ſurface z and ſo leave pretty deep, 
though not very numerous pits, in the face, on 
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account of the ſubſtance of the ſkin having been 
deftroyed, in conſequence of the great quantity of 
pus they contained. On ſuch occaſions, I could 
always diſcern, about the bottom of theſe pim- 
ples, at the time of their ripening, a red circle 
much broader than that about the bottom of the 
reſt ; and this proved the ſign of a deeper ſuppu- 
ration, When this happens to be the caſe, it 
muſt be of ſervice. to open ſuch pimples, and 
then treat them, chirurgically, as fo many open 
ulcers ; for, by the uſe of the oil of eggs, or other 
very ſoft ſubſtances of the ſame kind, we may 
contrive to ſoften the bottom of the ulcer to ſuch 
a degree, and defend it ſo well from the corrofive- 
neſs of the pus, as to keep the veſſels open and in 
a condition to reſtore the loſt ſubſtance; and thus 
entirely fill up the pits already made ; or, at leaſt, 
prevent their being, by a great deal, ſo deep, as 
they muſt otherwiſe be. 

It 1s, indeed, true, that the diſtinct ſmall-pox 
of the mild kind ſeldom leaves any marks be- 
hind it, as Sydenham has already oblerved ; and 
this, he ſays, happens chiefly during the laſt ſix 
months of the year; for he takes notice, puſtulis 
faciei deciduis ſuccedere ſquamulas furfuraceas, quas 
aliguando excipiunt foue cutis. Etenim, ubi primum 
decidunt puſiule, nulla adbuc in cute cernitur ine- 
qualitas: at vero, hujuſmodi ſquamis exſurgentibus, 
ricedentibuſque viciſim, tandem excavantur fovæ 
iſtæ, que ſæpenumero in convale/centibus ab hoc morbo 
diu viſuntur; That the pimples on the face, 
« when they come to fall off, are ſucceeded by 
c ittle furfuraceous ſcales, and theſe, ſometimes, 
« by pits in the ſkin. It is true, indeed, that, 
« when the pimples firſt fall off, no unevenneſs 
can be as yet diſcoyered in the ſkin ; but it is 
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„ otherwiſe, when theſe ſcales come to ſtart up 
« and peel off from it; it is then theſe pits are 
« made; and they may be diſcerned in the faces 
of thoſe, who have had the ſmall-pox, a lon 
« time after they have got the better of the ae 
der (i).“ I have already taken notice, that 
perſons, who have had the ſmall-pox, continue, a 
pretty long time, in a condition to ſpread the in- 
fection; the whole of their ſkin, in thoſe parts 
which were covered with pimples, continues to 
look red for ſeveral weeks, the cutaneous veſſels 
ſtill remaining dilated; and ſome morboſe par- 
ticles keep ſtill ouzing through the ſkin, bur ſtick 
in the ſpots formerly occupied by the pimples, 
theſe ſpots being ſtill ſtuffed with humours too 
thick to let ſuch particles eaſily eſcape : hence it 
is no way ſurpriſing, that the outſide ſurface ot the 
ſkin ſhould fink in, to make room for ſuch furfura- 
ceous ſcales, and fo form itſelf into pits. But the 
pits thus produced are never very deep; and, 
when they happen in young ſubjects, almoſt en- 
tirely vaniſh with age, as I have experienced in 
myſelf, and ſeen in a great many others. 

But, there is reaſon to apprehend a greater de- 
gree of deformity in the confluent ſmall pox; and, 
accordingly, a phyſician, in that caſe, ought to be 
very cautious how he promiſes, either his patients 
or their friends, perfect immunity with regard to 
that point, about which many are more concerned 
than about any other. For, ſhould it happen 
otherwiſe than he has foretold, he may be ſure of 
having all the blame laid at his own door, and not 
the diſorder's. 

It appears, by the foregoing hiſtory of the 
ſmall-pox, that, in the confluent kind, of the 
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worſt ſort, the pimples, inſtead of pus, contain an 
ichor little better than gangrenous, which has been 
known to corrode, not only the ſubjacent ſkin, but 
ſometimes even the cartilaginous parts of the 
noſe. Now and then, large portions of the ſkin 
mortify, and ſeparate from the reſt ; leaving be- 
hind them white, ſmooth and ſhining ſcars, while 
the contiguous parts retain their natural colour; 
and this is no inconſiderable»blemiſh ; beſides, 
the ſurface, by being ſo much ſunk in ſome places, 
appears the more raiſed in others; and by this 
means the whole is rendered very rough and diſ- 
agreeable. I took notice, in my Commentary on 
the 1398th Aphoriſm, that, in the worſt kind of 
the confluent ſmall- pox, the whole face is covered, 
as it were, with one entire patch, which, towards 
the end of the diſorder, grows very black, adheres 
ſtrongly to the ſubjacent parts, and may, in ſome 
ſort, be ſaid to fink, to ſome depth, into the ſkin, 
Now, under this hard, dry, maſk there is ſome- 
times formed a gathering of ſharp humours, 
which eat ſo very deep into the parts lying under 
them, as to make the unhappy patient, ſhould 
he recover, notwithſtanding, from this cruel dil- 
order, look more like a monſter than a man, 
Sydenham, indeed, adviſed the anointing of 
theſe ſcabs with the oil of almonds, that they 
might fall off the ſooner, when ſottened by it. 
Still he owns, that he was cautious of tampering, 
Teſt the face ſhould be disfigured thereby with ugly 
ſcars ; having often obſerved oils and liniments do 
more harm than good (). I have known freſh 
cream uſed with ſucceſs to ſoften theſe ſcabs. Lobb 
has 1ecommended, for the ſame purpoſe, a decoction 
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made with the maws of ruminating animals (/). 
But, the thing I have known do moſt good in 
theſe terrible caſes, towards preventing the pa- 
tients being disfigured, was to ſoften the ſcabs, 
when they began to dry up, by anointing them 
with ſuet, or ſuch other mild ſubſtances ; or fo- 
menting them with emollient decoctions; then 
taking them off with great caution; and, next, 
covering the ulcerous ſkin. with a mild plaiſter. 
After this, a ſkilful and cautious ſurgeon, by ta- 
king off the plaiſter twice a-day, may do a great 
deal towards preventing any deformity, and hinder 
the ſhriveling of the ſkin here and there from leav- 
ing any ugly marks behind ir. Beſides, he may 
apply different things to different ſpots, according 
as they either ſink below, or raiſe above, the na- 
tural ſurface. Another advantage to be expected 
from this method of treatment is, thar it opens a 
way for the reſorbed pus to get out again, as I 
have already taken notice. I have known ſeveral 
perſons, whoſe face had been entirely covered with 
a kind of horrid maſk, by the confluent ſmall- pox, 
ſo happily treated in this manner, by an able ſur- 
geon, that the pits left on them, though very nu- 
merous, were ſo ſmall and equally diſtributed, as 

to occaſion very little deformity. 
From all this it appears, what we are to think 
of thoſe topical remedies ſo highly cried up by 
different authors, as good to prevent any defor- 
mity from the ſmall-pox : the diſtinct iſmall-pox, 
of the mild kind, ſcarce ever occaſions any, ſo that 
it muſt be quite idle to extol theſe remedies for 
their ſucceſs in ſuch caſes ; and, as to the worſt 
kind of ſmall-pox, I have always found them 
uſeleſs in it; nay ſome of them evidently hurtful ; 
Y 4 for 
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for which reaſon it would be waſting time to par- 
ticularize them. 

But, as thoſe diſorders, with which perſons, 
recovering from the ſmall-pox, are apt to be af- 
flicted, are owing chiefly to the morboſe matter 
not being completely driven out of the body, 
every thing recommended in this paragraph, as 
ſerviceable for the purpoſe of preſerving the 
beauty, will either prevent or cure ſuch diſorders. 
It ſeems, however, worthy of ſpecial notice, that 
that thoſe opthalmiæ, which ſometimes ſucceed 
the ſmall-pox, are of a moſt dangerous nature; 
and, unleſs directly reſiſted by blood-letring, anti- 
phlogiſtic purges, and yery mild collyriums, 
may deprive the patient entirely of ſight, by to- 
tally deſtroying the fabric of his eyes ; or ren- 
dering the tranſparent cornea perfectly opake, 
without doing any injury to the interior parts of 
a EE ͤ ĩ ᷣͤ (A 
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F the diſorder proves very violent ; the 

matter contained in the pimples, a gan- 
grenous ichor, inſtead of pus ; and the ſin, 
almoſt entirely covered with them; it is 
plain, that then the diſorder muſt be attend- 
ed with yery conſiderable, and even in- 
eluctable, evils: and this muſt be ſtill more 
gvident to thoſe, who have learned from ana- 
tomy, that it is not the interior ſkin alone, 
which is liable to be over- run with theſe pim- 
ples, but likewiſe the eyes, all the membranes 
of the noſe, all the linings of the mouth, the 
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aſpera arteria, the bronchia, the eſophagus, 
ſtomach, inteſtines, liver, ſpleen, and lungs; 
this will enable them the better to compre- 
hend, what has been already faid concerning 
this diſorder, and fix upon the proper mode 
of treatment ; and judge, likewiſe, whether 
the greatnels of the evil, the loſs of ſo many 
lives, in ſpite of the remedies moſt in vogue, 
ſhould not excite every good phyſician to 
exert his utmoſt art in the beginning of the 
diſorder. In the common method of treat- 
ment, as many as eſcape may thank the 
mildneſs of the diſorder, or the goodneſs of 
nature, for their deliverance. The inocula- 


tive prophylaxis ſcems ſufficiently ſafe and 
Certain, 


From what has been already ſaid concerning 
the ſmall-pox, the Reader muſt be convinced 
of the great danger, with which it is attended, and 
the great difficulties, which are ſometimes to be 
encountered in the treatment of it. I took no- 
tice, that, in its infancy, it is generally attended 
with a violent inflammatory fever: As often, 
therefore, as the diforder happens to prove very 
heavy, there is the greateſt reaſon to fear it will 
turn out very ill, that is, terminate in a gan- 
grene. This is often the caſe with robuſt young 

eople, who are full of humours, and have lived 
high, eſpecially when it is the confluent ſmall- 
pox they have been ſeized with, and in hot ſum- 
mer weather: for then, as has been ſaid in the 
Commentary on the 1297th Aphoriſm, their bo- 
dies, towards the end of the inflammation, are 
apt to be coyered with bliſters full of a reddiſh 
| liquor, 
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liquor, inſtead of pus; than which there cannot 
be a ſurer ſign of the inflammation's turning to 
a perfect gangrene. Now, if ſo many and ſuch 
great miſchiefs attend the reſorption of the pus, 
according to what has been ſaid in Sect. 1400, 
what may we not juſtly apprehend from a ſharp 
and putrid gangrenous tabus mixed in ſo large 
a quantity with the circulating humours? It 
muſt be obvious, that a circumſtance of this 
kind cannot but be attended with the moſt fa- 
tal conſequences, * 

On the other hand, in thoſe caſes, in which 
the variolous virus, inſtead of lighting up an 
inflammatory fever, entirely extinguiſhes the vital 
heat, the danger may, perhaps, be conſidered 
as ſtill greater, though there ſhould not appear 
ſuch commotions and tumults in the body of 
the patient; for, it muſt be obvious from what 
has been already ſaid, that, on this occaſion, the 
blood is diſſolved into a putrid maſs, and fatal 
hemorrhages, black petechiæ, livid ſpots, and 
other dreadful and deadly ſymptoms muſt fol- 
low. In ſpeaking of theſe complaints, I took 
notice of the moſt powerful remedies uſed by the 
ableſt phy ſicians againſt them, though far from 
always with the wiſhed-for ſucceſs ; for, it muſt 
be owned, that the fury of this kind of ſmall- 
pox has been ſometimes ſuch, as to bid defiance 
to every thing they could think of to oppoſe 
TEIY 

If, now, ſuch great miſchief can be done by 
pimples, which over - run nothing but the external 
ſkin, how much greater muſt be done by thoſe, 
which attack, in equal numbers, the interior parts 
of the body ? - Several were once of opinion, that 
it was only in the external ſkin of the body the 
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ſmall-pox had its ſeat; whereas nothing can be 
plaiger than that the inſide of the noſe, the mouth, 
the ſauces, the ceſophagus, ſometimes ſwarm with 
pimples; and from ſeveral ſymptoms of the diſ- 
order, it might juſtly be inferred, that they are 
likewiſe to be found in the ſtomach, inteſtines, and 
other internal parts, did not the diſſection of 
thoſe Wo have died of the ſmall- pox prove, be- 
yond the poſſibility of a doubt, that this is ac- 
tually the caſe (). Nay, we read ol the viſcera | 
ſwarming with pimples, in a patient, whoſe ex- 
ternal ſkin had been but lightly viſited by 
them (2). Now, if the ſharp ſanies contained in 
the pimples of a malignant ſmall-pox is ſtrong 
enough to corrode the ſkin, the cartilages, nay 
and the bones themſelves, how ſpeedily muſt ir 
deſtroy the viſcera, which are of a ſo much more 
delicate texture? Violante aſſures us, he once ſaw, 
with his own eyes, the middle of the lungs eaten 
away and deſtroyed by theſe implacable pimples, 
and all the inteſtines, but eſpecially the thick 
ones, full of weeping ones, which were already 
become gangrenous (o). I might eaſily offer 
many more proofs of this matter; ſome of them 
gathered in the courſe of my own practice; but I 
cannot help ſuppoſing, that, after what I have al- 
ready ſaid of it, no one will be fo ſceptical” as to 
doubt, that, in the ſmall pox, the internal parts 
of the body are no leſs liable than the external to 
be covered with pimples. | 


Hence 


(n) Fernel, de Abdit. Rer. Cauſis, Lib. II, cap, 12, 
pag. 503. Thom. Barthol. Epiſt. Centur. 3. Epiſt. go, 


pag. 388. Ambr. Parre, liv. XX, chap. 1 & 2, page 469. 

Frid. Hoffman. Med. Syſtem. Rat. tom. IV, Supplem. 
pag. 42. Mead de Variol, et Morbil. pag. 36. 

(n) Werlhoff de Variol. et Anthrac, pag, 6 & 7, in 


nous. 


(90) De Variol, et Morbil. pag. 71. | 
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Hence we may ſee, why a cautious phyſician, 
who cannot but know, that this may be the caſe 
with any patient he is called to, will not be over- 
ready to pronounce him in no danger, even 
though the diſorder ſhould wear a pretty mild aſ- 
pect. For the ſame reaſon, he will be very care- 
ful to obſerve, at the time the pimples firſt begin 
to appear, whether all the ſymptoms, with which 
the ſtate of contagion was attended, ceaſe entirely, 
or, abate conſiderably, on the eruption of them; 
and whether any new ones ariſe, which were not to 
be obſerved in the firſt ſtage of the diſorder, For 
inſtance z the beginning of the diſorder is often 
attended with a delirium ; now, this delirium, if 
it ceaſes when the pimples appear, portends no 
miſchief, as it may be entirely attributed to the 
violence of the fever. But, if jt continues be- 
yond this period, or even returns after ſome ab- 
lence, then there will be all the reaſon in the 
world to apprehend, that ſome pimples have ta- 
ken poſſeſſion of the meninges of the brain; a 
circumſtance, which, ſhould they be in any great 
number, cannot but be afterwards productive of 
the greateſt danger; nay, ſome eminent phyſi- 
cians, as I have already obſerved, have looked 
upon a delirium in theſe circumſtances in ſo bad a 
light, as almoſt to deſpair of thoſe patients, who 
were viſited by it. For, if the hands and face 
ſwell to ſuch a degree, when the inflamed pimples 
begin to ſuppurate upon them, in any great num- 
ber, we may eaſily gueſs how hard it muſt go 
with the brain, when compreſſed by its ſwelled and 
inflamed meninges; and what terrible conſequen- 
ces may juſtly be apprehended from the variolous 

s collected in theſe equally delicate and eſſential 
parts. This accounts for Hoffman's having con- 
ſidered drowſineſs, when it came on at the time of 
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ſuppuration, and was followed by an alienation of 
mind and raving, as a ſuſpicious ſign; for, when 
this happens, the brain muſt be ſorely affected by 
the ſwelling meninges (p). It likewife ac- 
counts for ſome of his younger patients, who 
during the diſorder itſelf, had complained of 
a heavineſs in their head, want of ſleep, and were 
now and then diſordered in their minds, dying ſud- 
denly of the apoplexy, after their pimples were 
dried up (q). It appears highly probable, that, 
in theſe caſes, not only the brain was compreſſed 
by the ſwelling of the inflamed meninges, but even 
corroded by a ſharp pus. I never was without 
my fears, when the ſtage of contagion happened 
to be ſucceeded by any violent pain in the head, 
watchings, or even a flight delirium, I remember 
a caſe, in which the diſorder ſhewed itſelf of the 
confluent kind, when the pimples came out, 
though, in the ſtate of contagion, it had appeared 
of the mildeſt. The patient was an healthy young 
man, and of an excellent conſtitution. On the 
fourth day, he complained of a pain in his head, 
but got caſe by a pretty profuſe bleeding at the 
noſe. Though, in all other reſpects, the diforder 
proceeded as I could wiſh ; yet, as now and then 
his head-ach returned, and he likewiſe raved a 
lictle, I could not help being in great pain about 
him. His family, however, ſeemed to take it ill 
of me; and ſome of them went ſo far as to tax 
me with puſillanimity, whilſt others thought I 
exageerated the danger of my patient, merely 
with a view of valuing myſelf the more on his re- 
eovery, a taſk they looked upon as both uy 
an 


(o Medic. Ration, Septem, Tom. IV. ſeck 1. cap. 7. 
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and certain; but, on the tenth day, his fever 
encreaſed ſuddenly z he began to rave very vio- 
lently; ſoon after, he became apoplectic, with 
a very violent ſnoring and perpetual toſſing of the 
head; and was a dead man in leſs than thirty 

minutes. *%A | | 31 Ut; 
If, after the pimples have made their appear- 
ance, the voice becomes very hoarſe, the reſpira- 
tion difficult, and the patient uneaſy, there is great 
reaſon to fear, that the lungs are peſtered with 
pimples. In this caſe, ſhould that capital organ 
begin to ſwell at the time of ſuppuration, in the 
ſame manner the face ſwells, a ſudden peripneumo- 
ny muſt. be the conſequence, and it may be ex- 
pected to carry off the patient within a few hours, 
On opening the body of the Prince of Orange, 
whodied of the ſmall-pox, at the Hague, in 1750, 
the whole of his lungs was found very black, in- 
flated, inflamed, and covered all over with black 

blood (r). | 

Hence it appears, that no ſmall degree of. ſkill 
and circumſpection is requiſite to form a certain 
prognoſis of the iſſue of this diſorder, Now, 
what we are to attend to moſt for this purpoſe, 
are the ſymptoms which ſhew themſelves during 
that period of the diſorder, in which the inflamed 
pimples tend to ſuppuration; tor, an able phyſi- 
cian may, from the quality of the functions that 
are injured, form. a pretty good gueſs, what in- 
ternal parts of the body are affected. | . 
It was from a ſerious conlideration of all theſe 
terrible circumſtances of the ſmall - pox, the great 
Boerhaave concluded, that nothing ſhould be 
omitted, in the beginning of the diforder, to pre- 
vent 
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vent them; and hence it was he uſed the antiphlo- 
giſtic method, in order to hinder the pimples from 
becoming numerous, and thereby laying the 
foundation of a dangerous ſuppuration, or ſtill 
more dangerous gangrene. He did every thing 
he could think of to divert the ſtorm from. the 
upper parts of the body, by bathing- and other 
contrivances of art, a3 I have already taken notice. 
I have likewiſe pointed out thoſe caſes, in which 
the antiphlogiftic method may be uſed with ſuc- 
ceſs z and at the ſame time accurately enumerated 
all thoſe ſymptoms, which indicate a different 
method of treatment. N x 
The common method, that formerly uſed in 
treating the ſmall pox, and which was ſtill in uſe 
when our. illuſtrious author wrote his aphoriſms, 
could ſcarce do any good; nay, it often did a 
great deal of miſchief, The poor patients were 
put to bed, and almoſt ſmothered with bed- 
clothes, even in the hotteſt weather; and, by ſome 
perſons, with warm ſudorific medicines ; and, 
ſometimes, leaſt theſe prepoſtereous preſcriptions 
ſhould loſe their efficacy, they were allowed no 
drink, or but very little, and that too fouled by the 
filly women about them with ſheeps dung; nay, 
this was often done with the conſent of the phyſi- 
cians themſelves. Such as, in this time of almoſt 
general infatuation, happened to have a little more 
ſenſe than their neighbours, gave the patients a 
decoction of harts-horn ſhavings, or ſcorzonera 
roots, and ſome innocent abſorbing powders. It 
was thought a great crime to bleed; and mere 
murder to F Ja, the body with a gentle clyſter. 
As to purging remedies, the phylician dared not 
ſo much as give the moſt diſtant hint of them, 
leaſt he ſhould be thought to have killed the pa- 
tient, whom he could not cure, Hence he was 
obliged 
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obliged to act the part of a mere looker on, while 
the poor ignorant creatures about the patients did 
as they pleaſed. It is for theſe reaſons our author 
ſays, that no one ever recovered by the common 


method, who would not have recovered equally 
well without it. | 3, 


The inoculative prophylaxis ſeems ſufficiently 


ſafe and certain. 


Theſe words are not to be found in the firſt 
edition of theſe aphoriſms, publiſhed at Leyden by 
John Vander Linden, in the ninth year of the 
preſent century; but, they occur in the third edi⸗ 
tion, which is more ample, and came out thirteen 
years after the firſt; and likewiſe in the fifth and 

aft edition, which came out a year befote the 
author's death. All thoſe, who ever attended 
the lectures of this great man, muſt remember; 
that, towards the end of the academical year, he 
always found himfelf under the diſagreeable ne- 
ceſſity of hurrying them a little; and this is the 
reaſon of his being ſo conciſe in ſpeaking of inno- 
culation for the ſmall-pox. He contented himſelf 
with barely ſaying, what ſeveral accounts affirmed, 
that innoculation for the ſmall-pox was not at- 
tended with any great danger in Aſia or in Greece; 
that it had ſucceeded with ſeveral in England; 
that, however, more trials were wanting to ſay 
any thing poſitively of the matter. To the beſt 
of my knowledge, he never adviſed any one to 
try inoculation, either in Zeyden, or any other 
town in Holland; nor could I ever learn, that 
this method was ever tried there, as long as he 
lived. About eighten years after his death, it be- 
gan, indeed, to be pretty common; and there aroſe 
a diſpute concerning the expediency of it, 
which was carried on with ſome heat on both 

ENT fides, 
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ſides. For my part, as I was always an enemy 
to paper ſquabbles, I contented myſelf with a calm 
peruſal of all the writings that were publiſhed on 
the occaſion, at leaſt thoſe of the eminent phyſi- 
cians and other learned men, who entered the liſts 
with no other viev, but the very laudable one of 
diſcovering; the truth. 

It muſt be allowed, that the following particu- 
lars ſeemed to make greatly in favour of inocula- 
tion. 

It was affirmed by men of credit, that ſcarce 
any one died of the inoculated ſmall-pox, whereas 
numbers periſhed by that taken in the natural 
way. It was laid down as a maxim, that, in the 
inoculated ſmali-pox, the diſorder performed its 
whole courſe without the leaſt diſturbance or dan- 
ger; that beauty ran no riſk from it, as from the 
diſorder taken in the natural way z nor was it ever 
followed by opthalmiæ, furunculi, or any other 
diſagreeable complaints ariſing from a metaſtaſis 
of the variolous matter on the different parts of 
the body; nay, that it was never attended with 
the ſecundary fever, as the natural ſmall-pox, 
when attended with any great number of pimples, 
uinalls 384 ne lip tl e | | 

Moreover, the method of inoculation ſeemed 
to be poſſeſſed of this other ſingular advantage; 
namely, that the phyſician could chuſe, for the 
uſing of it, that time of life, and ſeaſon of the year, 
at which it might be ſuppoſed, the patient could beſt 
| bear it, and ſtand the beſt chance of getting over 
it, Beſides, in the way of inoculation, the con- 
tagion could be applied to the body, when in the 
beſt health; or, if it happened to be a little out 
of order, the operation might be deferred, till not 
only every thing was put to rights again, but the 
body peculiarly fitted to go through the dNorder ; 

? | 2 * 4 whereas, 
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whereas, when the ſmallpox prevails epidemi- 
cally, it is apt to, attack every one who has not 
already had it, without diſtinction of age, or ſex, 
or ſtate of body, ſo as ſometimes to faſten on 
thoſe, whoſe ſtrength has been already impaired 
by ſome other diſorder, and even pregnant and 
lying-in women, Cc. Now, the eternal fear of all 
theſe evils, it was ſaid, might be avoided by means 
of inoculation, with little trouble and leſs danger; 
ſince, from numerous obſervations, there could 
be no juſt reaſon to fear a relapſe ; and theſe ob- 
ſervations were confirmed by the experiments 
profeſſedly made, even upon himſelf, by the il- 
luſtrious Maty. | 
Theſe bleſſings, which we are taught to expect 
from, inoculation, are no doubt great and many, 
Still I could never bring myſelf to pronounce on 
the occaſion, till I had weighed every thing ma- 
turely, that could be ſaid on the other as well as 
on this ſide of the queſtion. For this purpoſe, 1 
firſt examined myſelf, with all the attention I poſ- 
ſibly could, to ſee that I was as free from partiality 
to either ſide, as the frailty of our nature will ad- 
mit, The. phyſicians, who differ in opinion with 
regard to the expediency of inoculation, muſt all, 
notwithſtanding, - be allowed to have the ſame 
thing ultimately in view, namely, the good of 
mankind ; and this was enough to entitle them 
all to my love and reſpect. Should there be any 
others, Who have endeavoured to defend their 
way of thinking by any wicked: tricks, I leave 
them to the indignation, or at leaſt contempt, of 
all honeſt men. |, £7 | | 
The firſt thing I thought it. my duty to do on 
this occaſion, was to aſcertain, if poſſible, the 
proportion between thoſe who. got the bertter of 
the ſmall-pox in the natural way, and thoſe who 
3 Fa * died 
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died of it. For this purpoſe, I carefully ex- 
amined the diaries I had kept, when 1 lived in 
my own dear country, where I had a pretty ex- 
tenſive practice, and was both a ſpectator and an 
actor in ſeveral variolus epidemies; during ſome 
of which I likewiſe kept notes of the progreſs of 
the diſorder from the beginning to the end of 
it; but, with all my care, I could not deduce 
from theſe notes of mine this proportion I ſo much 
wiſhed to aſcertain, | 
Nay, I found too much difficulty in doing it, 
even in Vienna, to dare aver any thing with any 
certainty concerning it, I could, indeed, procure 
a pretty exact account of thoſe who died there 
of the ſmall-pox ; but I never could come at the 
number of thoſe who had it. This, no doubt, 
might have been eaſily done, were it the general 
practice to have the advice of a phyſician on theſe 
occaſions ; but ſeveral never make uſe of any; 
and this. is not the caſe merely with the poor, but 
even with thoſe of ſome rank and diſtinction. 
For, as there is a law, that nobody ſhall enter 
any houſe where the diſorder is, unleſs he can 
avoid all communication, for forty days after, 
with the court, and, in ſome caſes, even with 
the courtiers, and is willing todo it; hence, more 
perſons than one would imagine conceal this 
diſorder, and make a great fecrer of ir. | 
For this reaſon, I determined to ground my 
calculationon the iſſue of the-ſmall-pox in other 
places, in which ſeveral: perſons live together 
under the ſame” roof, and I might, therefore, be 
ſure of knowing exactly the number of thoſe who 
had it; and likewiſe died of, or recovered from, 
it. Now, the following particulars were the fruits 
- my reſeatches; and I can anſwer for the truth of 
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I here is at Neuſtatt, in Auſtria, a Military 
Academy founded by the preſent Empreſs, where 
young men of family live ja a manner, and learn 
the military art, with every other branch of know- 
ledge relating to it. In this houſe, I found, 
that, in the ſpace of eight years, thirty-two per- 
ſons had had the ſmall-pox ; and, that, out of 
theſe thirty-two perſons, but one died of it. They 
receive no young gentleman, under the age of pu- 
berty, in this ſchool, | | 

There is another military ſchool in one of the 
ſuburbs of Vienna, in which boys are received at 
the age of [ix or ſeven, and maintained till the age 
of puberty, and inſtructed in arithmetic, the lan- 
guages, Sc. In this ſchool, 1 found, that, between 
the winter ſolſtice of 1756 and the ſummer ſolſtice 
of 1757, forty had the ſmall-pox, and all re- 
coveted; as likewiſe that, between the ſummer 
and winter. ſolſtices of the ſame year, thirty more 
had it, and all likewiſe happily recovered. 

In the Thereſian College, ſo called in honour 
of the Empreſs, where young noblemen are in- 
ſtructed in all the arts and ſciences becoming their 
rank, the ſmall-pox; reigned during the years 
1749 and.1750, and thirty had it, ſeveral of them 
very bad; yet but one died of it. In the year 1753, 
but one had. it; in the year 1757, but two; where- 
as, in the years 1789 and 1760, no leſs than 
twenty-five had it, and ſeveral of them very-bad ; 


yet all recovered. In the year 1761, two had it; 


in the year 1763, one; and theſe three likewiſe 
recovered. Thus, therefore, the whole number 
of thoſe ſeized with the ſmall-pox in the Thereſi- 
an College, from the 23d of November 1749 to 
the year 1765, was ſixty one; of which, but one 
died; and he, which I cannot think of without 
tears, a ſon of mine. In the city hoſpital of Vi- 

Th | enna, 
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enna, fifty-nine had the ſmall- pox, in the year 
1756; and two of them died; but they had been 
terribly afflicted with the rickets, before that diſ- 
order ſeized them. 

In the year 1757, twenty-ſeven had the ſmall- 
pox in the Orphan-houſe, and two of them died 
of it. In the ſame houſe, about the end of the 
year 1759, and the beginning of the year 1760, 
eighteen more had it, and one of them died of it, 
the eighth day of the diſorder; but, this was a 
poor girl, who, for a long time before the ſmall- 
pox had ſeized her, had a livid ſwelling in her 
upper lip, which, when the pimples came to ſup- 
purate, became gangrenous, and prevented her 
taking either food or phyſick. 

In the year 1759, thirty had the ſmall-pox in 
the poor-houle that is ſituated in the ſuburbs of 
Vienna, and not one of them died of it. 

During the reign of this ſame variolous epi- 
demy, fifty-ſeven perſons had it, in the ſpace of 
four months, in the Paſmanian hoſpital, which is 
likewiſe ſituated in the ſuburbs of Vienna, and 
moſt of them very dangerouſly ; yet every one of 
them recovered (c); though very fe had the mi:d 
kind; and that of the reſt was attended with very 
violent ſymptoms. This epidemical conſtitution 
was of ſo deſperate a nature, that even thoſe, who 
had the diſorder very diſtinct, had much ado to 
eſcape. For inſtance, in two boys and one girl, 
the fever did not remit on the fourth day, as is 
generally the caſe in the diſtinct ſmall-pox : their 
ſixth day was diſtinguiſhed by a great weakneſs, 
difficult reſpiration, and a delirium ; and the ſe- 
venth, by the eruption of purple ſpots ; the pim- 
ples, however, came out very well, of a yellowiſh- 

| Z 3 : white 
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white colour. The weakneſs, indeed, continued ; 
but the difficulty of reſpiration and delirium went 
off; on the ſeventeenth day, the fever itſelf was 
over; and theſe patients perfectly recovered; nor 
were the reſt afflicted with any bad relicks. 

Now, by adding, reſpectively, the foregoing 
numbers, it will appear, that, out of the 355 

rſons, who had the ſmall-pox in all the places 

have mentioned, but 7 died of it, whereas 348 
recovered ; ſo that the proportion of the former 
to the latter will be as 7 te 348, or about 1 to 
50. And, if from the firſt of theſe numbers, or 
the number of thoſe who died of it, we take the 
three patients, for whoſe death ſomething beſides 
the ſmall-pox may be blamed, then the propor- 
tion of thoſe who died of it to thoſe who recovered 
from it, will be only as 1 to 89, nearly, 

There is not, therefore, in theſe places at leaſt, 
ſo great a difference, as ſome have aſſerted, be- 
tween thoſe who die of the inoculated, and thoſe 
who die of the natural ſmall-pox. When phy- 
ſicians could bring ſo many over the latter, I 
cannot but think ic ſomewhat hard to give a per- 
ſon a diſorder, which is not exempt from danger ; 
and which, otherwiſe, he might never, perhaps, 
have; or, at leaſt, very late in life. 

[ already took notice, in my commentary on 
the 1382d aphorjim, that the ſame variolous con- 
tagion is known to affect different men in a dif- 
ferent manner; and that, therefore, the virulence 
of the diſorder does not depend entirely on the 
nature of the contagion that has been received, 
but on the peculiar diſpoſition of the body which 
received it. The ichor of a conflueut ſmall-pox, 
applied to the little wound made for the purpoſe 
of inoculation, has been known to produce a mild 
ſmall-pox; and, on another hand, the pus of a 
| very 
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very mild ſmall-pox, uſed in the ſame manner, a 
very dangerous confluent ſmall-pox. Nay, ler 
one chuſe the mildeſt ſmall pox that can be found, 
and apply the pus of it to the ſoundeſt body, ſtill 
I believe no one will be hardy enough to pro- 
nounce concerning the nature of the imall-pox, 
that will be thereby produced. A ſmall-pox, ex- 
cited with ſelect pus, in the ſpring of the year, 
and in a molt healthy body, which had been be- 
ſides moſt ſcrupulouſly prepared to receive it, 
with all the cautions preſciibed by art, has, not- 
withſtanding, been known to turn out of the very 
worſt confluent kind, and was followed by very 
troubleſome furunculiz fo that the illuſtrious 
Gaubius, who attended the patient, had need of 
all his art and prudence to ſave him (z). This 
great man conleſſes, with that candour by which 
he is ſo much diſtinguiſhed, that this caſe alone 
is ſufficient to ſhew, that it is impoſlible to deter- 
mine, with any certainty, that the inoculated ſmall- 
x ſhall not be attended with any ſecundary 
ever, nor leave any troubleſome relicks behind it. 
Here is another caſe, to the ſame purpoſe. In 
the afternoon of the 24th of March 1758, a boy 
of twelve was inoculated for the ſmall-pox, after 
bleeding, and a ſcrupulous preparation in other 
reſpects, by applying the contagion to a ſlight 
wound made in each arm. On the 26th, he com- 
plained of an itching, and darting pains towards 
his arm- pits; his colour left bim; and the lips of 
the little wound in one of his arms opened, and 
diſcharged plenty of pus; whereas that in the 
other was quite dry. The 27th, his heat became 
greater, his pulſe quicker, with a perpetual yawn- 
ing, a white tongue, and a heavineſs about his 
2 4 | forehead, 
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forchead, of which he was eaſed by a bleedin 
in the noſe; and, ſuch a quantity of pus ba 
flowed from what was originally but a little 
wound in his left arm, that it deluged the dreſſing; 
it was now become a deep ulcer, with the lips a 
quarter of an inch aſunder. In the evening, the 
pain in the head encreaſed, and was attended with 
a throbbing, and a fever; on the 28th, his urine 
was of a flame colour; his pulſe quick; his face 
red and ſwelled; his eyes watery; with a continual 
heavineſs about his forehead; the ulcer in his 
left arm diſcharged a great quantity of pus, the 
lips of it had ſeparated to a ſtil] greater diſtance 
from each other, and the upper part of the arm 
itſelf was ſwelled ; in the evening, his eye-lids 
and lips ſwelled likewiſe ; his face put on a red- 
flame colour; his nauſea and fever encreaſed, 
about eleven; he had an uneaſy night, and raved 
now and then. The upper part of his left arm 
was inflamed, and thicker by one third than in a 
natural ſtate ; the ulcer kept widening ; the lips 
of it were red and painful; a great quantity of 
pus flowed from it. And now, too, the lips of 
the little wound in the left arm began to grow 
hard, and be enflamed; and an erylipelatous in- 
flammation began to take poſſeſſion of both 
arms, with a continued fever, a ſlight delirium, 
and a pituitous vomiting about noon; in the 
evening, a very large quantity of pus flowed from 
the right arm, and the ulcer cotinued to widen 
the night following, he was reſtleſs, had ſcarce 
any ſleep, and bled a little at the noſe. On the 
ſucceeding day, all the ſymptoms were the ſame; 
the ulcer on the left arm was now fourteen. lines 
broad, and ten lines longer than the original 
wound. On the 31ſt, after a reſtleſs night, with a 
flight delirium (a complaint this patient uſed to 
3 47 
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be troubled with even in ſlight fevers) the ſymp- 
toms continued the ſame as before, with the ad- 
dition of inflamed eyes, and a ſwelled noſe and 
face; then came on a bleeding at the noſe, by. 
which he got ſome eaſe with regard to the pain in. 
his head; in the evening, he ſweated profulely in 
every part; the ſwelling in his left arm diſappear-. 
ed; but the pus notwithſtanding kept flowing from 
the ulcer in it, to ſuch a degree, as made it ne- 
ceſſary to change the dreſſing three times a day, 
whereas one untying, in the ſame ſpace of time, 
proved ſufficient for the ul: er in the right arm; 
from which, however, an eſchar afterwards ſepa- 
rated, 

Notwithſtanding this ſo copious excretion of 
pus, a great number of pimples came out on his 
upper and lower limbs, and but few on his face. 
1 he ulcer in his right arm was healed by the 
19th of April; and that, in his left, cloſed by the 
7th of May (2). A younger brother of this pa- 
tient, being likewiſe inoculated for the ſame diſor- 
der, had it of the confluent kind; and, on the 
thirteenth day after the operation, a tumor was 
diſcovered under his right arm- pit; and came 
afterwards to a ſuppuration (w). We may, I 
think, eaſily conclude from theſe two caſes, that 
inoculation is not always productive of a mild 
ſmall-pox ; and that, ſometimes, after the inocu- 
lated ſmall-pox has done its buſineſs, other diſor- 
ders are found to remain, or ſeen to follow. The 
Acta Helvetica tellus : ex quatuor decim infantibus, 
qui menſibus Martii, Aprilis, Maii, anni quinquage/i- 
mi hujus ſæculi inoculati fuerunt, tres velfuatuor, ad- 
bibitis fruſtra omnibus cautelis, tempore delapſus ba- 

rum 


( 1) Hollandſche Maatſchappy derWettenſchappen, tam, v. 


g. 73. et ſeq, 
** Ibid. pag: 80. et ſeq. 
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rum cruſtarum, correpti ſunt febre miliari ery/ipelato 
de cum ardore, rubore, et tumore puuriginoſo faciei: 
* Of fourteen children who were inoculated for 
« the ſmall-pox, during the months of March, 
« Aptil, and May, of the fifty-fourth year of 
« this century, three or four, in ſpite of all the 
« precautions that could be taken to prevent it, 
« were, at the time of the falling off of the ſcabs, 
c ſeized with a miliary cryſipelatous fever, attend- 
« ed with a heat, redneſs, and itchy ſwelling of 
& the face (x).“ Kirkpatrick, who has written 
exceedingly well ou inoculation, and whom J 
have accordingly often mentioned with honour in 
the preceding pages, gives us three remarkable 
caſes; in two of which, two girls, who had a 
diſtin ſmall pox in the natural way, loſt their 
ſpeech and all the motion of their limbs during 
the diſorder, and afterwards recovered both by de- 
grees; but it was a long time before the poor 
creatures wert perfectly well again. He faw the 
ſame thing happen in another ſmall-pox patient, 
a grown-up man, who, though his diſorder was 
diſtinct, and tolerably mild, loſt the uſe of his 
ſpeech and limbs by it, and did not recover them 
for ſixteen months after (). He likewiſe gives us 
the caſe of a boy between three aud four, who 
was inoculated for the ſmall-pox, whilſt he ſtill 
laboured under a weakneſs he had a little before 
contracted from a fever, The operation, though 
followed by violent convulſions, produced but 
a ſmall number of pimples; ſtill, the child loſt 
the uſe of his ſpeech, his limbs, and his head; 
that of the latter, to ſuch a degree, that he could 
not ſo much as hold it up ; his ſpeech, he, indeed, 
recovered in three months; but it was more than 

YI | five, 
(x) Act. Helvet. vol. 2. p. 259. 
(*) The Analyfis of Inoculation, p. 75. &c. 
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five, before he had ſtrength enough to walk alone. 
I might eaſily give many other caſes to confirm 
what I have been ſaying z but I cannot help look- 
ing upon theſe as ſufficient, conſidering that I 
have taken them from the obſervations of great 
men, whoſe word we may entirely rely upon, and 
who are beſides favourers of the practice, con- 
cerning the propriety of which we are now treat- 
ing. 

Tn my Commentary on the 1382d Aphoriſm, 
I took no ſmall pains to prove, that it is the 
ſmall-pox alone, and not any other diſorder, which 
the variolous contagion produces by its own Ppe- 
culiar efficacy. Inoculation, however, has been 
known to produce a fever, without any eruption z 
becauſe, at that preciſe time, the body happened 
not to be of ſuch adiſpoſition, as is requiſite to hatch 
the contagion into pimples ; when this happened, 
there now and then appeared an anomalous fever, 
which uſed to laſt for fourteen days: the contagious 
matter had been applied to both arms; but the 
little wound, made for that purpoſe in the right, 
was healed up in four days; whereas that in the 
left ſhewed every ſign, from whence it is uſual to 
conclude, that the contagion is working efficaci 
ouſly on the body; it diſcharged plenty of pus, 
and turned to a little ulcer, which did not entirely 
cloſe up till the fortieth day after the operation 
that had produced it (y). 

The eminent phyſician, who had preſcribed this 
operation, was in great hopes, though he would 
not pretend to be abſolutely ſure, that the girl. 
who was the ſubje of it, would never afterwards 
be liable to breed the ſmall-pox, as ſhe conſtant- 
ly ſlept, without any other ſymptoms, with a 

brother 


(y) Hollandſche Maatſchappy Tom. v. p. go. &c. 
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brother of her's, who had been inoculated with 
the ſame pus. It cannot be concluded, however, 
from any thing that has as yet appeared, that 
theſe hopes of his were altogether ſo well ground- 
ed as one could wiſh, pe) 

For, nothing can be ſurer, than that the bodies, 
even of thoſe who have never had the ſmall-pox, 
are not always in a diſpoſition to be affected by 
the variolous contagion. I have ſeen ſeveral per- 
ſons expoſe themſelves, to no purpoſe, to the 
ſmall-pox, during one epidemic conſtitution of 
it, and yet take the diſorder during the next, and 
that, too, pretty heavily. I already took notice of 
an old maid, who had the ſmall-pox when paſt. 
ſixty, and happily recovered, after having eat, 
played, and ſlept, for eight weeks together, in 
the ſame room with her brothers and ſiſters, who 
were down in the diſorder, without ever taking 
it from them, and afterwards freely expoſed her- 
ſelf to it, with equal impunity, during the whole 
courſe of her lite, till the time I mentioned; nay, 
ſhe made fo ſure of never having it, that ſhe 
laughed heartily at me for thinking ſhe might, or 
rather that ſhe actually had it. We meet in me- 
_ dical writers with many other inſtances to the ſame 
purpoſe (z). | 
Nor is it as yet certain, that the ſeeds of many 

other diſorders may not lie lurking in the variolous 
pus uſed for the purpoſe of inoculation, and be 
communicated by means of it to the human bo dy. 
Several authors, I know, amongſt the champions 
for inoculation, confidently aſſert, that no ſuch 
danger is to be apprehended from it. The il- 
luſtrious Guiot, who has written on the great ſuc- 


ceſs of inoculation at Geneva, affirms, that he 
| | had 


(x) De Haen' Reſponſio ad Epiſtol, Apolog. Tralles, 
pag, 26. et ſeq. + I MAE 
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had convinced himſelf, by a ſatisfactory experi- 
ment, of the erroneouſneſs of this opinion of 
theirs, and inculcates, that the contagious matter 
ought to be ſcrupulouſly choſen from bodies, that 
we can be ſure do not harbour any other diſorder 
beſides the ſ{mall-pox (a). 

Another reaſon, for crying up the practice of 
inoculating for the ſmall-pox, was, that no one, 
it was ſaid, on whom this operation had been once 
performed, need ever after be under any appre- 
henſions of having it; whereas no one can other- 
wiſe depend on being exempt from it. But there 
are ſeveral unqueſtionable inſtances of a real ſmall- 
pox's viſiting ſeveral perſons, who had been here- 
tofore inoculated for it, and ſome of whom had 
it, by the uſual time, in conſequence of that ope- 
ration, though it miſcarried in the reſt. But, I 
muſt refer the reader to what Du Haen ſays of 
this matter (+), . I have by me ſome letters from 
an ambaſſador, and a man of great family, de- 
{cribing the whole courſe of an inoculated ſmall- 
pox, and of another, natural, one, which ſuc- 
ceeded it in about two years; along with a diary 
of both diſorders, written by two very able phy- 
ſicians; but the hiſtory of theſe two diſorders may 
be likewiſe ſeen ia the ſame work of the illuſtri- 
ous Du Haen. N n 

Now, this confidence, namely, that no perſon, 
on whom inoculation had been performed, even 
without producing the diſorder, need fear having 
it in any ſubſequent period of his life, was conſi- 
dered by many as a ſufficient reaſon for affirming, 
that there was no period of life, from the earlieſt 
infancy to the extremeſt old age, at which the 
inoculative prophylaxis might not be tried. It 

muſt 
| (4) Academ. Royale de Chirurg. Tom, II. page 
2 Rat. Medend. Tom. IX. — 261. 2 
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muſt appear, however, from the foregoing pages, 
that ſometimes a malignant fmall-pox is produced 
by inoculation, and ſometimes a ſmall-pux, which, 
though of the diftin&t kind, is attended with a 
pretty large number of pimples. Now, a little 
medical aſſiſtance muſt be allowed to be neceſſary, 
even in thele caſes; and it is ſometimes no eaſy 
matter to prevail on children, Who have had too 
much of their own way, to take the neceſſary re- 
medies. And ſuppoſe dentition ſhould coincide 
with the ſmall-pox, what evils muſt not the poor 
ſubject, in that caſe, be liable to? Accordingly, ſe- 
veral eminent phyſicians are againſt the inoculating 
of children under four; and not without reaſon, 
as far as I am able to judge of the matter, 

It muſt not, however, be diſſembled, that it 
has been alledged, on the faith of obſervations 
made by ſeveral men very worthy of credit, that 
even ſome perſons, who had had the ſmall-pox 
in the natural way, have been again viſited-by the 
diforder. But then, fuch relapſes, as I have al- 
ready ſaid, have been known to happen, likewiſe, 
with regard to the inoculated ſmall - pox. It there- 
fore remains to determine, after which kind, the 
natural, or the inoculated, ſmall-pox, the diſor- 
der has returned different; and this is a point 
which time alone can clear up. Accordingly, 
Tyalles, a celebrated: profeſſor of the healing art, 
after ſeriouſly conſidering this, and ſeveral other 
difficulties, of no ſmall moment, relating to the 
buſineſs in queſtion, while about to try inocula- 
tion on his own daughter, and others, though 
he had hitherto favoured that operation, in the 
end thought proper to decline it, as he could not 
bring his mind to any certain determination con- 
cerning the matter. In ſhort, all his doubts ter- 
minated in. concluding, Inoculationem, diverſimode 

| con- 
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conſideratam, diverſam ſemper faciem exbibere ; dif- 
ficile eſſe, bifrontis modo vultum blandientem, modo 
ſeveriorem et auſteriorem, contueri; atque illo non 
allici, hoc non in quemdam terrorem conjiti : Non- 
dum id felix temporis momentum adeſſe, quo, quem 
pre altero inſpicere juvet, extra omnem controver- 
fiam collacari paſſit. That inoculation never 
fails to wear different aſpects, in different points 
of light; that it is no eaſy matter, to behold 
the mild and promiſing, or the ſevere and 
* threatening ſide, of this double- faced diforder, 
<< without being allured by the fmiles of that, 
or equally terrified by the frowns of this; and 
that the happy moment is not yet arrived, in 
© which we may determine, for certain, to which 
« of theſe faces we are to give credit (c).“ 

A few years ago, the practice of inoculating for 
the ſmall-pox was cried up by ſame- of the firſt- 
rate phyſicians in Holland, and gained ground, 
accordingly; but, this great zeal in its favour 
wore away by degrees, till at length it came to be 
almoſt entirely forgot. During the debates con- 
cerning the propriety of admitting or forbidding 
it, which were carried on in Paris, ſome perſons 
thought proper to come as far as the Hague, in 
order to be inoculated there by a very famous 
man, who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf by that ope- 
ration in particular ; but, as at this time 
in the Hague happened to have the diſorder, the 
magiſtrates, to prevent the ſpreading of the con- 
tagion, publiſhed an edict to forbid the practice 
in their town, or any of its territories. 

It is well known, that ſome perſons of the beſt 
ſenſe and underſtanding, amongſt thoſe who ap- 
proved of inoculation, have-taken notice of .cer- 

| tain 


Cc) Tralles Vexatiſſ. noſtra ætate de Infit, Variol. Argum. 
Pp. 231. | 
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tain circumſtances, in which they did not think it, 
by any means, wiſe to uſe it; and the author, jyſt 
now mentioned, has favoured us with a detail of 
them (d). One of them in particular it may not 
be amiſs to mention, ſince it is particularly inſiſted 
upon; and that is, the diſorder's prevailing epi- 
demically in the place where the perſon might be 
deſirous of being inoculated; ſince, in that caſe, 
he might take it, at the ſame time, in the natu- 
ral as well as the artificial way; a thing, which it 
was univerſally allowed might be attended with 
the worſt conſequences ; and hence it is, the very 
illuſtrious Gaub:ius takes ſo much pains to convince 
us, that, at a time he inoculated a young man of 
family at Leyden, no other diſorder prevailed 
epidemically there, and till leſs the ſmall- pox 
itſelf z notwithſtanding which, that produced by 
inoculation in his patient proved of the very wortt 
kind (e). bs - bo 

On the other hand, it is not without reaſon, 
that wiſe governments, from a proper regard to 
the health of their ſubjects, forbid the inoculating 
any one for the ſmall- pox, in places where no one 
actually has the diſorder; for, it muſt be allowed, 
that the ſmall-pox, communicated: by inoculation, 
is capable of ſpreading the contagion. I have 
taken notice, in the preceding pages, that the 
pus taken from a perſon ill of an inoculated ſmall- 
pox, has been found ſufficient to give the diſorder 
to another; and the pus of this laſt, to a third; 
and ſo on, in ſucceſſion, to nine different perſons, 
ſtill with the ſame ſucceſs ; and hence it has been 


fairly concluded, that the ſtrength of the conta- 


gion was no way impaired by its paſſage through, 


and operation on, ſo many different bodies; but 


con- 


(4) Ibid. page 216, &c, * 
0 Hollandſche Maataſchappy. Tom. II. page 321. 
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continued endued with the ſame powers, in the 
laſt, which it was poſſeſſed of, in the firſt. 

1 have, likewiſe, already proved, that thoſe, 
who have had the ſmall-pox, breathe, for ſome 


time after their recovery, let it be ever ſo perfect, 


a contagion ſufficient to communicate the diſorder 
to others, who have not, as yet, had it. Now, 
though I dare not fix the time, that this tendency 
to communicate the diſorder laſts, I think it my 
duty to relate the obſervations I have made on the 
occaſion, in the Thereſian College, the care of 
which has been committed to me, art leaſt in 
matters of any extraordinary moment. 

It was a cuſtom in this houſe not to allow ſuch 
of its inhabitants, as happened to have the ſmall- 
pox, any communication with the reſt, for fix 
weeks together, reckoning from the beginning of 
the diſorder; yet, in theſe ſpacious buildings, in 
which, beſides, ſome particular rooms, very lofty 
and airy, are allotted for the reception of ſmall- 
pox patients, and that, too, in a very remote part 
of it, from the 23d of November, 1749, to the 
roth of April, 1750, the day on which the laſt 
perſon who had the diſorder began to be ill of it, 
thirty, in all, had it. It then ceaſed entirely for 
almoſt three years; when, on the third of July, 
1753, a young gentleman of diſtinction was ſeized 
with it; this patient happily got over it. On his 
recovery, however, he made it his particular re- 
queſt, to be kept for a longer term from the reſt 
of the inhabitants; as, from the recollection of 
the preceding variolous epidemy, he was greatly 
afraid of communicating it again to his fellow 


cadets; and he courageouſly bore, for three 


months together, all the irkſomeneſs, which muſt 
attend fo diſagreeable a ſtate of ſecluſion ; but 
Vor. XV. A a his 
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his perſeverance was crowned with ſucceſs; for 
nobody took it from him. | 

Another young gentleman of diſtinction was 
ſeized with the ſmail-pox in the ſame College, on 
the twenty-ſecond day of October, 17573 and a 
third, on the twenty-firſt of November following 
both obſerved a quarantine of nine weeks; and 
they were the only perſons, who then had- the 
diſorder in the Thereſian College. 

Some perſons may perhaps be inclined to think, 
that almoſt all thoſe, who never had the ſmall- 
pox before the years 1749 and 1750, had it du- 
ring the epidemy which then prevailed ; but they 
are miſtaken; numbers never took it, though 
ſeveral leave the College every year, after finiſh- 
ing their ſtudies, and more come in to begin 
them. Hence, in the year 1759, when the 
ſmall-pox prevailed greatly in the town, without 
the walls of the College, it again began to attack 
thoſe within, in great numbers, ſo that no fewer 
than twenty-three had it from the twenty-ſixth 
of July, to the ſecond of January, when the diſ- 
order ceaſed. But, then, we are to take notice, 
that ſeveral of the young gentlemen, who have 
friends in the town, are daily viſiting them; and, 
of courſe, while the diforder prevailed there, 
might have ealily caught the contagion, and 
brought it home with them. The diſorder now 
ceaſed in the College for almoſt ten months, till 
the end of the year 1760, when, two took it; 
one, on the twelfth of November; and the other, 
on the ninth of December. Theſe were ſoon fol- 
lowed by two others; the firſt, on the third of 
January ; and the ſecond, on the firſt of February, 
of the year following. On the fourteenth day of 
October, 1763, one took it; but he was the only 
perſon who then had it, the infection being ſtopt, 


by 
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by keeping him from all communication with the 
reſt, for nine weeks. | 

Hence it appears, that perſons, who have had 
the ſmall-pox, retain, for ſome conſiderable: time 
after their recovery, a diſpoſition to give it to 0- 
thers, who have not already had it; and though 
the time, during which ſuch diſpoſition is to be 
dreaded, may not perhaps ſeem to exceed nine 
weeks; yet, for ought we as yet know to the 
contrary, it may be much longer, 

I am ſorry that the councils and cuſtoms of 
Kirkpatrick, who has written ſo well, and with 
ſo much candour, on the ſmall-pox, and of other 
diſcreet perſons, are not better attended to, by 
thoſe, who are for inoculating at every age, and 
in every ſeaſon ; nay, while the ſmall-pox prevails 
epidemically ; for, I cannot help doubting the 
propriety of ſuch an indiſcriminate practice with 
regard to the welfare of mankind. I am deter- 
red from it, in particular, by the ſtriking ob- 
ſervation of an eminent phyſician at Leipſick, 
who candidly tells us: Hoc anno habui quatuor 
inoculatos, et duodecim ægros natuturalibus variolis 
affeftos. Ex prioribus unum amiſi; ex poſterioribus 
nullum; licet inter illos eſſent, quos ob humorum ma- 
lam, conſtitutionem, ab operatione arcendos ſtatueram: 
© This year I had ſixteen ſmall-pox patients; 
four of them. were inoculated for the diſorder ; 
«© the other twelve had it in the natural way. 
« Out of the former] loſt one; out of the latter, 
* none, though they were of the number of 
thoſe, whom, on account of the ill ſtate of 
their humours, I had pronounced unfit to un- 
« dergo the operation (f).” It appears then, that 
the perſons inoculated in this caſe were inoculated 
at a time the ſmall-pox epidemically prevailed ; 

a con- 

(Cf) De Haen Rat, Medend. Tom. ix. pag. 282. 
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a conjuncture, in which inoculation had been for- 
merly utterly condemned, even by thoſe who ap- 
proved of it in moſt others. 


Thus, I have given, in as few words as I could, 
the reaſons, which have hitherto kept me from re- 


commending inoculation for the ſmall- pox. 
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